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The ARGUMENT. 





W HILE Ulyfles kes in the Veftibule of the Pal 
he is witnefs to the diforders of the women. Mune 
comforts bim a 7 cafts bim afleep. At his awaking be 
fires a favourail “on from Jupiter, which is gran 
The feaft of Apollo . celebrated by the People, and 
Suitors banquet in the Pa.ace. Telemachus exerts his 
thority among ft thew, notwiibflanding evhich, Ulyfit 
infulted by Ctefippus «rd the reft continue in ther 
ceffis. Strange Preaigies c-e feen by Theoclymenu 
Augur, who explains them to the defiruction of the Wor 
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mple hide divine UZ zs {fpread, 
d íorm’d of fleecy fkins his humble bed: 
ants of the ípoil the fuitor—crowd 
devour’d, and victims vow’d.) 

the chief, Eouryrzomze the chafte 
ous care a downy carpet cait: 
revenge his thoughttul pofom glows, 
nating wrath, he fcorns repofe. 


-S pavilion’d in the porch he lay, 


f lewd loves his wakeful eyes fuivey 
A 
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6 HOMER’ ODYSSEY. Book > 


W hilft to nocturnal joys impure, repair 








With wanton giece, the proftituted fair. 


$. 12. FP 1th wanton ceicsy the pro titrted fair.) Kuaftathi. 
patiates upon the conduct of thefe female fervarits of Pe: 
Silence and a decent referre (remarks that Author) is tl 
nament of the fair fex; levity and laughter bet ay then 
an unguarded behaviour, and make them fufceptible of 
ton impreffions. “T he Athenians, as Paufanuias infarms u: 
a'I emple facred to Love and Fenus the Whifperer. Venu 
called the W hifperer (.biieem>) becaufe they who here o 
up their prayers applied their mouths to the ear f the: 
of that Goddefs, and whifpered their petitions 3 a 1 Intim: 
that Women ought to govern their tongue, and n ot let it 
grefs either by loudnefs or loquacity. But thisn waysa 
the Ladies of Great-Britain ; they fpeak fo well, they fl 
never be filent. 

Ul ffes, Homer tells us, is almoft provoked to ill the 
males with his own hands: this has been imagis eda th 
unworthy an Hero. The like objection has been made 2 
Æneas in Viretl ( reid, lb. H. p- 567.) 

"Thus, wand riang mmy ways, without a gui e, 
‘The gracelefs Helen in the porch I {py’d 

Of Vefas temple: there fhe lurk’d alone, 
Mufit’d fhe fat, and what fhe could, unknow n; 
Trembling with rage, the {trumpet I regard, 
Refolv’d to pive her gurit the due reward. 


This whole pafface is faid to have been ¢xpunged 
by Zucca and Farru» 5 as Virgil there exprefies it 


”T is true a folditer can {mall honour gain, 
And boaft ne congueft from a woman flain. 


But the Objection ts probably made with too grea 
both againít Homer and Virgil: it is no difgrace tot 
bravef man, to-be fubjec&t to fuch paffions as betray 
no unworth? actions: a Hero is, not fuppofed to b 
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art with rage this new difhonour ftung, 
ing his thoughts in dubious balance hung 
tant fhould he quench the guilty flame 15 
their own blood, and intercept the fhame; 
their luft indulge a laft embrace, 

t the Peers confummiate the difgrace ; 

1 his fwoll’n heart the murm/’rous fury rolls; 


her young the mother-mattiff growls, 29 


diftinguifhes himfelf as fuch, if he reftrains them 
he bounds of reafon. Both Æneas and U/yffes are fired 
juft indignation; and this is agreeable to human na- 
‘ut both of them proceed to no outragious action, and 
ws that their paffions are governed by fuperiour reafon 
sr this refentment of Ufes is lefs liable to objection 
at of Æneas -: Ulyffes fubdues his indignation by the re- 
of his own reafon ; but Firgiz/ introduces a Machine 
pofe the fpirit of Æneas : 


— — all fhining heav’nly bright, 
y mother {tood reveal’d before my fight, 
he held my hand, the deflin’d blow to break, Gc. 


be further added that the cafe is very different between 
and Uffes. T he perfons whom Uffes intends to pu- 
"e his fubjects and fervants, and fuch a punifhment would 
more than an at of juflice, as he is their Mafter and 
-and we find in the fequel of cne Ody/fey that he actualle 
it. It fhould therefore be thought an inftance of Že- 
yudgment, in painting the diforders of thefe fervants in 
prong colours, that we may acknowledge the juftice, 
he afterwards brings them to punifhment. 
20. Aser ber young the mother-mafirtf growls, &c.}] “This 
e original is a very bold eapreffion, but /icamer, to foften 
“A 4 





8 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Boo 
And bays the ftranger-groom: ío wrath co 
Recoiling, mutter’d thunder in his breaftt. 

Poor fuff’ring heart! he cry’d, fupport the 


Of wounded honour, and thy rage reftrain. 


it, inftances a comparifon which reconciles us to it, 
has-literally tranfleted it, as Spowdanus obferves : 


<< animufque in pectore /atrat.”” 





e 


“That is, werd for word, 
Ce o Kfeaædin os ob ivor LANAHTEI. 


The Gmilitude itfelf is very expreffive ; as the maftiff 
guard her young, fo labours the foul of U4fs in def 
his Son and Wife, Penelsse and Telkemnmachus. Dacier wa 
that the comparifon could not be rendered with any be 
the #rench tongue, and therefore has fubftituted another 
room" of it, Son cæœæur rugiffoit au dedans de lty, comme i 
rugit autour dune bergerie, où il ne fcauroit entrer. Bu 
ever more noble the Lion may be than the Maftiff, it ise 
that fhe utterly deviates from the allufion: the Mattifft 
in defence of her young, Ud4fes of his Son Telemachus 3 b 
is this reprefented by a Lion roaring round a fold, whic! 
not to defend, but deftroy ? We have therefore chofen 
low Homerin the more humble but more expreffive {fimili 
and what will entirely reconcile us to it, is the great h 
which was paid to Dogs by the Antients: they were ke} 
picce of ftate by Princes or Heroes, and therefore a comp 
drawn from them was held to be as noble as if it had 
Grawn from a Lion. J 


$. 23. Poor fup ring heart! he cry d, fupport the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage refrain. ] 
T hefe two Verfes are quoted by Pato in his Phedo, whe 


treats of the foul’s immortality: he makes ufe of the 
prove that omer underftood the foul to be uncompou: 
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cc woes thy fortitude cou’d foil, a5 
ye brave partners of thy ten years toil 
lypbeme devour’d : I then was freed 

eht prudence, from the death decreed. 
sanchor’d fafe on reafon’s peaceful coaft, 
its of wrath his foul no longer toft; 30 
s his body rolls, to rage refign’d :; 

-who long with pale-ey’d famine pin’d, 


inét from the body. <€ If the foul, argues that au- 
were a compounded fubftance, if it were harmony, 
me philofophically affert) fhe would never act difcor- 
ıy from the parts which compofe it; but we fee the 
rary, we fee the foul guide and, govern the parts of 
-h fhe herfelf is pretended to be compoted ; fhe refifts, 
atens and reftrains our paffions, our fears, avarice and 
er: in fhort, the foul fpeaks to the body as to a fub- 
ice of a nature entirely different from its own. /iomer 
refore evidently underftood thatthe foul ought to govern 
t direct the paffions, and that it is of ui: a ne p ore divine 
tm harmony.” 
his is undoubtedly very juft reafoning; and there is an 
effion, obferves Dacier, that bears the fame import in the 
Scriptures : Lhe heart of David /mote him when he num- 
l the people. “There is this difference ; in omer by heart 
iderftood the corporeal fut itance, in the Scriptures the fpi- 
al; but both make a manifeft diftinétion between the foul 
the body. 

22. Ms one who long, &c.] No pafiage in the whole Ody- 
has fallen under more ridicule than this comparifon ; Mon- 
hr Perault is particularly fevere upon it: orner (fays that 
“itick ) compares U//yffes turning in his bed toa black-pudding 
oiling on a gridiron ; whereas the truth is, he compares that 
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The fav’ry cates on glowing embers cat{t 


Inceffant turns, impatient for repalt ; 


Hero turning and tofing in his bed, burning with ir 
to fatisfy himfelf with the blood of the Suitors, to a 
fharp hunger preparing the entrails of a victim ove 
fire ; and the agitation reprefents the agitation of (4 
mer compares not the thing, but the perfons. 

Botleauw, in his notes upon Longinus, anfwers this « 
It is notorious that the belly of fome animals was on 
moft delicious difhes amongit the antients: that the / 
fow’s beliy was boafted of for its excellence by the 
and forbidden by a fumptuary law as too voluptuous. 
the Greek word ufed to exprefs a black-pudding was 
vented in the days of #lemecr. Opgilby indeed thus renc 


As onea pudding broiling on the coals. 


But you will afk, Is not the allufion mean at beft, and 
mot convey alow image?’ Monfieur Dacer anfwers in t 
g@ative, in his notes upon “4r/fotle’s Poeticks. T he com; 
is borrowed from facrifices which yielded blood and fart 
was therefore fo far from being defpicable, that it was Ic 
upon with veneration by antiquity. £74. i. of the irad. 


On thefe, in double cawls involv’d with art, 
The choiceft morfels lay from every part. 


The Catols and the choice/? serfels were the fat of the Við 
felecéted as the beft part of it, to be offered to the Gods. 
may find that the thought was noble in the oriental langu: 
for the Author of Ecclefia. makes ufe of it, xlvii. 2. As zs the 
taken from the peace-offering, fo was David chofen out of the 
dren of Iírael. And the fami:allufion which was ufed to 
prefent the worth and excellence of David, could be no 
gradation to U4 fes. 

But what is underftood by the Selly of the beaf?, full of fat a 
blood? Boileau is of Opinion that thofe words denote the f: 
and the blood which are in thofe parts of an animal naturally 





Boor x=. HOMERS ODYSSEY. fg 
UZy/es 10, from fide to fide devolv’d, Fg 
In felf-—debate the Suitors doom refolv’d. 

When in the form of mortal nymph array’d, 
From heav’n defcends the “fove-born martial 

Maid ; 

And hov’ring o’er his head in view confefs’d, 
The Goddefs thus her fav’rite care addrefs’d. 40 


Oh thou, of mortals moft inur’d to woes! 





Why roll thofe eyes unfriended of repofe ? 

Beneath thy palace roof forget thy care ; 

Bleft in thy Queen! bleft in thy blooming heir 

Whom, to the Gods when fuppliant fathers bow, 

They name the ftandard of their deareft vow. 46 
Juit is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin’d) 

Deeds full of fate diftraét my various mind, 

In contemplation wrapt. ‘This hoftile crew 


What fingle arm hath prowefs to fubdue ? g0 


but he is in an error, as appears evidently from thefe lines, 
liib. xviii. of the Odyfey. 


Tasigpes ai Ò æiyär ziar ir Wwe tas Ò im ÒOPTT w 
Karlén Dæ, xvicons TE x, iust- iumANTævlsg. 
Implentes fanguine EF pinguedine, in cænå deponamus ; a demon- 


{tration that Homer intends not the natural fat and blood of 
the animal. 
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Or if by Joves, and thy auxiliar aid, 
T hey’re doom d to bleed; O fay, celeftial maid: 
Where fhali U/yfes fhun, or how fuftain, 


Nations embattled to revenge the flain ? 


ka 


Oh impotence of faith! Mzzerva cries, pE 


ff man on frail unknowing man relies, 


© 56. If man on frail unknowing man relies, 
Doubt you the Gods? ] 


‘There is excellent reafoning in this: if a friend whom we 
know to be wife and powerful, advifes us, we are ready to 
follow his inftruétions ; the divine Being gives us his counfel, 
and we refufe it. Monfieur Dacier obferves that Epzéetus had 
this paflage in his view, and beautified his morality with ic. 
«< “The protection of a Prince or Potentate (fays that Author) 
“© gives us full tranquillity, and banifhes from us all uneafy ap- 
< prehenfion. We have an all-powerful Being for our pro- 
<< teétor, and for our Father; and yet the knowledge of it is 
€ not fufficient to drive away our fears, inquietudes, and dif- 
«< contents.” 

What Homer further puts into the mouth of the Goddefs of 
Wifdom is confonant to facred verity, and agrees with the lan- 
guage of the Scripture ; P/alm xxvii. 3. Though an boft of men 
were laid again/? me, yet fhall not my Heart be afraid. 

The Poet almoft in every book mentions the deftruction of 
the Suitors by the fingle hand of Ubs, to reconcile us to it 
by degrees, that we may not be fhocked at the great Cata- 
firophe of the Poem as incredible >- it is particularly judicious 
to infiff upon it in this place in a manner fo folemn, to prepare 
us for the approaching event. If the deftruction of the Suitors 
fhould appear humanly improbable by being afcribed folely ta 
Ulyf/es, it is at leaft reconcileable to divine probability, and be- 
comes credible through the Intervention of a Goddefs. 
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Doubt you the Ciods? Lo fw «© tf det fid; 
Infpires thy counfels, and thy toil atte: d- 
In me affiane’d, fortify thy brcal, 
Tho’ myriads leagu’d thy rightful clann conteft - 
My fure divinity fhall bear the fhield, Ó í 
And edge thy fword to reap the glorious field. 
Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 
Her faded pow’rs with balmy ieft renew. 
She ceas’d: ambrofial flumbers feal his eyes; 65 
His care diffolves in vifionary Joys: 
The Goddefs pleas’d, regains her natal {kies. 
Not fo the Queen; the downy bands of fleep 
By grief relax’d, fhe wak’d again to weep : 
A gloomy paufe enfu’d of dumb defpair; 70 
Then thus her fate invok’d, with fervent pray rT. 
Diana ! {peed thy deathfui ecbon-dart, 


And cure the pangs of this convulfive heart. 


vy. 72. Diana! feed thy deathful ebon-dart, &c.] I doubt not 
but the Reader will be pleafed with the beauty of this folilo- 
quy. There is an aflemblage of «ender images and moving 
complaints, and yet they are fuch as betray no meennefs of 
{pirit: the lamentation of Penelope is the lamentation of a 
Queen and Heroine; fhe mourns, but it is with dignity. T hbe 
Poet makes a good ufe of her forrows, and they excellently 
fuftain her character of perfevering to elude thc addreffes of the 
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Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from hunii acs 
Toit taro’ the void mhimitiable. (pace : Fs 
Or if difmounted from the rapid cloud, 

Me with his whelming wave let i) can fhroud'! 
So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphau-fair 

Were doom’d to wander thro’ the devious air; 
Thyfelf untimely and thy confort dy d, BO 
But four Celeftials both your cares fupplyd. 
Venus in tender delicacy rears 


With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 


Suitors, when fhe wifhes even to die rather than to yield to 
them. 

But I confefs the infciting to many particularities of the 
daughters of Pandarus, &c. greatly leficns the pathcrick of this 
{peech. 

+. 74. Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! &c.] “The antients (fays 
Dacter) were perfuaded that fome perfons weie carricd away 
by ftorms and whirlwinds. I would rather imagine fuch ex- 
preffions to be entirely figurative and poetical ; it is probable 
that what gave occafion to thefe fictions might be no more 
than the fudden deaths of fome perfons, and their difappearance 
was afcribed, in the language of Poetry, to {torms and whirl- 
winds. Ihe Orientals delighted in fuch bold figures. “Fob 
xxvii. 21. Lhe eaff wind carrieth him away, and as a Storm burl- 
eth bim out of bis place. And Sfaiah xli. 15. The wind fhall carry 
them away, andthe whirlwind fhall featter them. 


yy. 82. Venus zn tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years. | 


Mioonfieur Dacier obferves upon this paflage; Menus is faid to 
teed thefe Infants with wine, milk, and honey; that is, fhe 
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Imperial uno to their youth affign’d 

A form miajeftick, and fagacious mind : S 5 
With fhapely growth Dzana grac’d the bloom ; 
And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 

But whilft to learn their lots in nuptial love, 
Bright Cytherea fought the bow’r of Jove; 

(The God fupreme, to whofe eternal eye go 
The regifters of fate expanded lic) 





Wing d Harpies {natch’d th’ unguarded chargeaway; 


And to the Furies bore a grateful prey. 


nurfed them in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For 
this is the import of the expreffion : a land flowing with milk 
and honey means a land of the greateift fertility, as is evident 
from the writings of sl/ofes. So the prophet. Butter and honey 
Sball be eat, till he knows how to refufe the evil and chife the goad; 
that is, till the age of difcretion. 

$. 34. Imperial Juno to their youth afier’ d 

4 form majeftick, and fagacious mind. ] 

It may feem that Homer afcribes improper gifts to this God- 
defs; Wifdom is the portion of Minerva, Beauty of Venus, 
why then are they here afcribed to Juno ? Spondanus calls this 
an infolvable difficulty. Dacier explains it by faying, that the 
beauty of Princeffes is different from that of perfons of an infe- 
riour ftation, their beauty confifts in a majefty that is every way 
great and noble, and ftrikes with awe, very different from the 
little affectations and formal foftneffes of inferiour beauty ; the 
former kind is the gift of Venus to the lower part of the fair 
fex, the latter is beftowed on Princefles and Queens, by Fw 
the Regent of the {fkies. 

$- 92. Mingd Harpies /natch’d th’ unguarded charge away. Ie 
is not evident what is meant by thefe Princefles being carried 
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Be fuch my lot! Or thou Dana {peed 

Thy fhaft, and fend me joyful to the dead 

To feek my I ord among the w arriout -ti un, 

E’er fecond vows my biidal faith profinc. 

When woes the waking fenfe alone yfiail 
Whilft night extends her {oft oblivious veil, 

Of other wretches care the torture ends : deS, 
No truce the warfare of my heart fufpends'! 

The night renews the day-diftracting theme, 
And airy terrours fable ev’ry dream. 

The laft alone a kind illufion wrought, 

And to my bed my lov’d U4 Yes brought, ros 


away by the Harpies: Euffathius thinks that they wandcred 
from their own country, and fell into the power of cruel go- 
vernefies, whofe feverities the Poet afcribes to the gps, or 
Furies. MDacier imagines, that thefe two Princetles having 
feen the unhappy fate of their fifter “i/cn (who was married 
to Zethus, and flew her own fon) feared a like calamity, and 
dreading marriage, retired to fome diftant folitude, where never 
being heard of, it gave room for the fiction. It muft be al- 
lowed that the thought excellently agrecs with the wifhes of 
Penelope: thefe Princefles were taken away at the point of 
their marriage ; Penelope belicves herfelf to be in the fame con- 
dition, and wifhes to be loft rather than fubmit to fecond nup- 
tials. This fpeech’ has a further effect ; we find Penelope re- 
duced to the utmoft exigency, fhe has no further fubterfuge ; 
the Poet therefore judicioufly paints this exigency in the flrong- 
eft colours, to fhew the neceflity of unravelling the intrigue of 
the Poem in the conclufion of the Odj/iy. 
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In manly bloom, and each majeftick grace, 
As when for Tropy lhe left my fond embrace , 
Such raptures in my beating bofom rife, 

I deem it lure a vilion of the {kies. 

Thus, whilft Zurora mounts her purple throne, 
In audible laments fhe breathes her moan; YIT 
The founds aflault U4y/es’ wakeful ear ; 
Mif-judging of the caule, a fudden fear 
Of his arrival known, the Chief alarms ; 


Fie thinks the Queen is rufhing to his arms. 1395 


$. 107. As when for "Troy he left my fond embrace.] “This 
little circumftance is not without a gcod effect: it shews that 
the whole foul of Penelope was pofleffed with the image of 
GUlyfjes. Homer adds, fuch as be was when he failed ta Troy 3 
which is inferted to take off our wonder that fhe fhould not 
difcover him ; this U/4j//es in difguife is not like the U/p/es fhe 
formerly knew, and now delineates in her imagination. &z- 
ftathius. 

vy. 110. Thus, whil? Aurora mounts ber purple throne.J] This 
is the morning of the fortieth day ; for part of the eighteenth 
book, and the whole nineteenth, and fo far of the twentieth 
book, contain no more time than the eveiing of the thirty- 


ninth day. 
wy. 113. —— — — a fudden fear 
Of his arı val known, the Chief alarms. | 


Iwas at a lofs for an explication of this line, till [ found it in 
Euffathius , for why fhould U4/es5 imagine that Pezelspe knew 
him to be U4/es, after a fpeech that expreffed fo much concern 
for his abfence ? U/yffes, having only heard the voice, not dil- 


YO i... We B 


id HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Bock xx. 
Up-fpringing from his couch, with active hafte 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac’d ; 
(The hide, without, imbib’d the morning air) 
And thus the Gods invok’d, with ardent pray’r. 
Fove, and ethereal thrones! with heav’n to 
friend t29 
If the long feries of my woes fhall end, 
Of human race now rifing from repofe, 


Let onea blifsful omen here difclofe ; 


tinguifhed the words of her lamentation, miftakes the tears of 
Penelope for tears of joy ; he fufpects that the difcovery 1s 
made by Bury: (ea Or Fel mahus ; that they have told her the 
truth to give her comfort ; and fears left in the traníport of 


her joy fhe fhould act fomething that would betray him to the 


Suitors, and prevent his defigns: he therefore immediately 


withdraws, and makes a prayer to Heaven for a fign to re- 
affure his hopes, that he inay proceed with confidence to their 


def{truction. 


y- 120. Jove, and ethercal thrones 
123. —— a hitfsful omen a 


The conftruétion in the Gree is ungrammatical, for after Ze> 
r&re in the fingular, the Poet immediately adds s p iérertes 
in the plural number; rà rave sayeéne are implied, fays £u- 
ftuthius, fo that Sc} is underftood, which reétifies the con- 
ffruction. = 

‘The Readcr will fully underftand the import of this Prayer, 
from the nature of Omens, and the notions of them amongtft 
the Antients : Yj fays Ulv fjes, iy prayer zs heard, fet there be a 
voice from within the palace to certify me of it; and immediately 
a voice is heard, O Jupiter, may this day be the laf? to the Suitors f 


ù 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove / 
Vouchfafe the fanction of a fign above. I25 
Whilft lowly thus the Chief adoring bows, 

The pitying God his Guardian aid avows. 
Loud from a fapphire {ky his thunder founds: 





With (pringing hope the Hero’s heart rebounds. | 


Such fpeeches as fell accidently from any perfon were held 
ominous, and one of the antieht ways of divination ; Uffes 
underftands it as fuch, and accepts the Omen. It was in ufe 
among the Romans, as appears from Tuly of divination, when 
P. Æmilius was going to war with Perfeus King of the Mface- 
dontans, he found his little daughter in tears: O father, fays 
fhe, Perfeus is dead! meaning her little dog named Per/feus 5 
fEmilius immediately replied, O Dazghter, 1 embrace the Omens 
. applying it to Perfeus King of the Macedonians ; 5 who was after4 
wards conquered by him, “and died a Captive in Rome. “The 
fame practice was ufed by the Hebrews, it was caed Baih Kel; 
this is an inftance of it: T wo Rabbies defiring to fee Samuel a 
Babylosifh do€étor, let us follow, faid they, the bearing of Bath 
Kol; travelling therefore near a {chool, they heard a boy read- 
ing thefe words out of 1 Samuel xxv. 1. And Samuel died. They 
obferved it, and found that their Friend was.dead. “The Sertes 
Virgilianæ afterwards were much of this kind. 

¥. 128. Loud from a fapphire fky-—] It was this circumftance, : 
of thunder burfting from a yerene Jky, that made it ominous: it 
was noted as fuch amongit the Romans in the books of the Au- 
gurs; and Horace brings it as a preof againft the opinions of 
E picuruss 





— — -— * Diefpiter 

<< Igni corrufco nubila dividetts,: 

‘cs Plerumque per purum tohantes 

& Egit equos;s volucremque currum.” 
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ZO 


Soon, with confummate joy to crown his 


pray r, 


An omen’d Voice invades his ravifh’d ear. 


I30 


Beneath a pile that clofe the dome adjoin’d, 
Twelve female flaves the gift of Ceres grind ; 
Tafk’d for the royal board to bolt the bran 


From the pure flour (the growth and ftrength of 


man) E25 


Difcharging to the day the labour due, 
Now early to repofe the reít withdrew ; 


Virgil likewife fpeaks of thunder as ominous : when Anchifes 
faw the lambent flame round the head of /u/us, he prays to 


Jupiter, and immediately it thunders. 
<< Vix ea fatus erat fenior, fubitoque fragore 


<c Intonuit.’”’ 

The Sroicks drew an argument from thunder from a {erene air 
againift the Doctrines of Epicurus, who taught that the Gods 
had no regard of human affairs; for they concluded fuch 
thunder to be przter-natural, and an argument of adivine Pro- 
vidence. 

$- 133. Twelve female Slaves the gift of Ceres grind.] This 
little particularity fhews us the great profufion of the Suitors, 
who employed twelve mills to find them bread. ‘IDhere is a 
particular energy in the word emsédovro, it denotes the great 
labour and affiduity of thefe people in preparing the bread, 
and confequently the great waite of the Suitors. It likewife 
preferves a piece of antiquity, that kings formerly had mills 
in their palaces to provide for thcir families, and that thefe 
mills were attended by women, I fuppofe becaufe preparing 
bread was an houfhold care, and therefore fell to the lot of 


female fervants. 
-ry hk Ae SS 
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One maid, unequal to the t. fk affie n’d, 

Still turn’d the toilfome mill with anxious nund, 

And thusin bitternefs of foul divin’d. 140 
Father of Gods and men; whofe thunder 10l] 

O’er the Cerulean Vault, and flhhake the Pole ; 

Whhoe’er from heav’n has gain’d this rare Oftent, 

(Of granted vows acertain fignal fent) 

In this bleft moment of accepted práy r I45 

Piteous, regard a wretch confum’d with care ! 

Inftant, O Jove / confound the Suitor-train, 

For whom o’er-toil’d I grind the golden grain : 


Far from this dome the lewd devourers caft, 


And be this feftival decreed their laft ! i co 
Big with their doom denounc’d in earth and 
fíky, 


Ulyfjes heart dilates with fecret joy. 

Meantime the menial train with unđluous wood 

Heap’d high the genial hearth, Fulcanzian food : 

When, early drefs’d, advane’d the royal heir; 1 Ss 
With manly grafp he wav’da martial {pear, 

A radiant fabre grac’d his purple zone, 

And on his foot the golden fandal fhone. 
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Eiis fteps impetuous to the portal prefs‘d ; 
And Euryclea thus he there addrefs’d. 160 
Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 
Was care for due refection, and repofe, 
Beftow’d the flranecr gueft? Or waits he gricvd, 
His age not honour’d, nor his wants reliev'd ? 
Promifcuous grace on all the Queen confers; 165 
(In woes bewilder’d, oft’ the wifeft errs.) 
The wordy vagrant to the dole afpires, 
And modeft worth with noble fcorn retires. 
She thus: O ceafe that ever honour’d name 
To blemifh now ; it Ul deferves your blame: 170 
A bowl of gen rous wine fuffic’d the gueft ; 
In vain the Queen the night-refection preft ; 
Nor would he court repofe in downy ftate, 


Unblefs’d, abandon’d to the rage of fate! 


$. 165. Preniufexous grace on all tie Queen confers.) This 
{peech of Telemachus may teem to be wanting in filial refpect, 
as it appears to condemn the conduct of his mother: but (re- 
marks Luftatiius ) the contrary is to be gathered from it. Hia 
blame is really a commendation ; > it fhews that her affection 
was fo great for UA/es, that fhe received cvery vagrant honour- 
ably, he deceived her with falfe news about him; and that 
other Perfons who brought no tidings of him, though men of 
great worth, were lefs acceptable. 
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A hide beneath the pertico was ipread, I 
And fleecy fkins compcesd an humble bed : 

A downy carpet caft with duteous care, 
Secur’d him from the keen noéturnal air. 

Filis cornel jav’lin pois’d, with regal port, 
To the fage Greeks conven’d in T4emis’ court, 180 
Forth-iffuing from the dome the Prince repair’d : 
Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard, 
Behind him fourly ftalk’d. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour of the day ; 





Thus urging to the toil the menialtrain. 185 
What marks of luxury the marble {tain ! 

Its wonted luftre let the floor regain ; 

The feats with purple clothe in order due ; 


And let th’ abfterfive fponge the board renew : 


x. 180. To the fage Grecks conven’d in Themis court, 
Forth-iffuing from the dome the Prince repair’d:] 


It was cuftomary for Kings and Magiftrates to go early every 
morning into the publick aflemblies, to diftribute juftice, and 
take care of publick affairs : but. this aflembly contributing 
nothing to the action of the Od;//ey, the Poet pafies it over im 
a curfory manner, without any enlargement. £u/ffathizes. 

$. 189. And let th’ abjterfive fponge the baard rensw.] The 
table was not anciently covered with linnen, but carcful!. _ 
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Let fome refrefh the vafe’s fullicd mold ; Iga 
Some bid the goblets boaft their awe gold : 
Some to the f{pring, with each a jar, repair, 

And copious waters pure for bathing bear : 
Difpatch ! for foon the Suitors will affay 

‘The lunar feaft-rites to the God of day. io. 


cleanfed with wet fponges. Thus rrian, aps rag texmilecs 
oméfy:ioov: And Alertial: 


“© Hec tibi forte datur tergendis fponaia menfis.” 


They made ufe of no napkins to wipe their hands, but the foft 
and fine part of the bread, which they called dropxydaria, 
which afterwards they threw to the dogs ; thie cuftom is men- 
tioned in the Odj/fey, lib. x. 


Ns X oray upi avaxlae xtves dairnber torla 


Laivwo, œe? yae TE Pees puyat Supe. 


As from fome feaft a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, fome morfel to receive, 

Such as the good man ever wont to give. 


The morfel in the tranflation, and the psriynere in the Greek, 
mean thefe pieces of bread, or e@opeydarias, with which the 
Antients wiped their hands after eating, and then threw to the 
dogs. 

$. 195. Lhe lunar feaf?-rites to the God of day.] This was the 
lait day of one month, and the firft of the following : the 
Greek months were lunar, the farft day of every month was a 
day of great folemnity, and it was confecrated to Apollo, the 


author and fountain of light. Ufes had faid, Ub. xiv. 
y. 186. 
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She faid; with duteous haíte a bevy fair 

Of twenty virgins to the {pring repair : 

With varied toils the reft adorn the dome. 

Magnificent, and blithe, the Suitors come. 

Some weild the founding ax ; the dodder’d oaks 

Divide, obedient to the forceful ftrokes. 201 

Soon from the fount, with each a brimming urn, 

(Eumccus in their train) the maids return. 

Three porkers for the feaft, all brawny-chin’d, 

He brought; the choiceft of the tufky kind: 20g 

In lodgements fir{t fecure his care he view’d, 

‘Then to the King this friendly fpeech renew’d : 

Now fay fincere, my gueft! the Suitor-train 

Still treat they worth with lordly dull difdain ; 

Or {peaks their deed a bounteous mind humane? 


E’er the next moon increafe, or this decay, 

His antient realms U/y/fes fhall furvey ; 

In blood and duft each proud oppreilor mourn. 

Ted pty POivoyl@ punys, TH Ò iscepetvoso. 
This, fays Solon in Plutarch, means that Ulyfes fhall return on 
the laft day of the month precifely ; and here we find it veri- 
fied. Ufes difcovers himfelf upon this day, and kills the 
Suitors: by his return, in the foregoing period, is meant his 
difcovery ; for he was returned when he made that aflertion to 


Eumaeus. It is therefore probable, that the above recited verfe 
was rightly interpreted by Solon. 
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Some pitying God (Uye tad reply tt) Sia 
With vollied vengeance blatl then tow ming price ' 
No conf{cious bluth, no fente of tight reitrams 
The tides of luft that fwell their boiling veins: 
From vice to vice their appetites are toit, i E 
All cheaply fated at another’s coft ! 

While thus the Chief his woes: indignant told, 
Melanthius, matter of the bearded fold, 

The goodlieft goats of all the royal herd 
Spontancous to the Suitors’ feaft preferr’d: s27 
Two grooms affiftant bore the victims bound ; 
With quav’ring cries the vaulted roofs refound : 
And to the Chief auftere, aloud began 

The wretch unfriendly to the race of man. 

Here, vagrant, ftill? offenfive to my Lords! 225 
Blows have more energy than airy words ; 


Thefe arguments I'll ufe : nor confcious fhame, 





Wor threats, thy bold intrufion will reclaim. 

On this high fceaft the meanet{t vulgar boaift 

A plenteous board! Hence! feck another holt! 230 
Rejoinder to the churl the King difdain’d, 


But fhook his head, and rifing wrath reftrain’d. 
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From Cephaienia crofs the turgy main 
Philetius late arriv’d, a faithful fain. 
A f{teer ungrateful to the bull’s embrace, 235 
And goats he brought, the pride of all their race; 
Imported in a fhallop not his own : 
The dome re-echo’d to their mingled moan. 
Straight to the guardian of the briftly kind 
He thus began, benevolent of mind. 24.0 
What gueft is he, of fuch majcitick air fr 
His lineage and paternal clime declare : 
Dim thro’ th’ eclipfe of fate, the rays divine 
Of fov’reign ftate with faded fplendour thine. 
If Monarchs by the Gods are plung’d in woe, 240 


To what aby{s are we foredoom’d to go! 


wy. 237- Imported in a fhallop—] To underftand this paflaze, 
at is neceffary to remember that Mfelanthbizns and Philætius fed 
their flocks and herds in Cephalenia, an adjacent Ifland, under 
the dominion of U4/fes ; but living in different parts of it, they 
are brought over in feparate veffels, by different ferrymeny, 
wopGuness aS Farmer expreflies it. 

¥. 245- Lf Monarchs by the Gods, &c.] This is the reafoning 
of Philetius : Kings are in a peculiar manner the care of the 
Gods ; and if the Gods exempt not Kings from calamitic_, 
how can inferiour perfons (fays Dacier ) expect to be exem: | 
or complain in the day of adverfity ? But I perfuade m`-^ ; 
words have a deeper fenfe, and mean Uh fes; «< Well 
t“ grants fufter, when Kings, fuch as Udy/es, are nce. fe. Hom 
f° afflictions.” 
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Then affable he thus the Chief addrefs’d, 
Whilft with pathetick warmth his handhe pre{s’d. 


Stranger! may fate a milder afpect fhew, 


And {pin thy future with a whiter clue !?! 250 


O Jove / for ever deaf to human cries ; 


The tyrart, not the father of the fkies ! 


$. 25I. O Jove! for ever deaf to human cries 3 
The tyrant, not the father of the fkies !] 


Thefe words are to be afcribed to the excefs of forrow which 
Philztins feels for the fufferings of U/fes; for they certainly 
tranízrefs the bounds of reafon. But if we confider the ftate 
of Theology in Homer’s time, the fentence will appear lefs 
offenfive ; ‘* How can Jupiter (fays Philætius) who is our fa- 
<< ther, throw his children into fuch an abyfs of mifery r I hou, 
<< oh Jove, haft made us, yet haft no compafhion when we 
<< fuffer.”” It is no eafy matter to anfwer this argument from 
the heathen Theology, and no wonder therefore if it confounds 
the reafon of Philztius ; but we who have certain hopes of a 
future ftate, can readily folve the difficulty: that ftate will be 
a time of retribution ; it will amply recompence the good man 
for al] his calamities, or as Milton exprefies, 
Will juftify the ways of God to men. 

it may be obferved in general that this introductton of Phile- 
asus and his fpeech, fo warm in the caufe of U4//es, is inferted 
here with admirable judgment: the Poet intends to make ufe 
of his affiftance in the deftru¢tion of the Suitors ; he therefore 
brings him in giving Uffes full affurance of his fidelity ; fo 
that when that Hero reveals himfelf to him, he does not depart 
from his cautious character, being before certified of his 
honefty. | | 

I will only add, that P4ilztius is not to be looked upon as a 
common fervant, but as an officer of {tate and dignity ; and 
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Unpiteous of the race thy will began ! 
The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man, 


With penury, contempt, repulfe, and care, 25 


Wy 


The galling load of life is doom’d to bear. 
Ulyf/es from his ftate a wand’rer ftill, 

Upbraids thy pow’r, thy wifdom, or thy will: 
O Monarch ever dear !—O man of woe !— 


Frefh flow my tears, and fhall for ever flow! 260 


whatever has been faid in thefe annotations concerning Humecus 
may be applied to Philetius; he is here called exaepn.@- avdpar, 
a title of honour, and U/y/ffes promifes to marry him into his 
own family in the fequel of the Odđyffey ; confequently he is a 
perfonage worthy to be an actor in Epick Poetry. 

y. 260. Frefh flow my tears, and fhall for ever filrw!] “The 
words in the original are or òs ténca, and they are very dif- 
ferently explained by Dacier and Eu/lathius. ”Idov, tr” isty Vpwoe, 
iywiace, $6 I have fweated and been in an agony at the thought 
< of the fevere diipenfations of Jupiter,” this is the interpre- 
tation of Euffathius. Deacier takes icv to be an adjective, and 
then it muft be connected with the preceding period. 


> > 7 ar Ai > 4 wS DF AA 
Ovx ErsxicEIG vig, EmMNY ÖN VEEL GbTOS, 
F. > 
Micyievas xaxotnte, MAb MAYECR Aevryarzoics, 


>! à 
ldsov ws tvonoa. 


Ut privatim, vel domeftico admonitus fum exemplo, for fo we 
may render iio, meaning Uses ; then the {enfe will be this; 
Jupiter, though thou baj? made us, thou baft no compaffion upon 
mankind, thou caffe/f us into evils and mtifery 5 as L have learned 
by a private or demeftick infiance, namely in the perfon of Ulyfies. 
if my judgment were of any weight, I fhould recommend 
this interpretation rather than that of £u/fathius, which feems 
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Like thee, poor ftranger gueft, deny’d his home ! 
Like thee, in rags obfcene decreed to roam ! 

Or haply perifh’d on fome diftant coaft, 

In Stygianz gloom he glides a penfive ghoft! 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 265 
I'll grieve, till forrow fink me to the grave! 

His kind protecting hand my youth preferr’d, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd: 

With vaft increafe beneath my care it {preads, 

A ftately breed ! and blackens far the meads. 270 
Conftrain’d, the choiceft beeves I thence import, 


To cram thefe cormorants that crowd his court : 





Who in partition feek his realm to fhare ; 
Nor human right, nor wrath divine LEVETTE: 
Since here refolv’d oppreflive thefe refide, agg 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide : 
Now to fome foreign clime inclin’d to fly, 

And with the royal herd protećtion buy : 

Then, happier thoughts return the nodding fcale, 
Light mounts defpair, alternate hopes prevail: 280 


to be a forced one, and I remember no inftance of this nature 
in Homer ; but the preference is fubmitted to the Reader’s 


decifion. 
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in op’ning profpects of ideal joy, 
My King returns; the proud Ufurpers die. 

To whom the Chief: In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join’d ; 
Attend a deed already ripe in fate : 255 
Atteft, oh Yove/ the truth I now relate ! 

This facred truth atteft each genial pow’r, 

Who blefs the board, and guard this friendly 
bow’r Ħ 

Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 

Thy with produc’d in act, with pleas’d furvey, zgo 

Thy wond’ring eyes fhallview: his rightful reign 

By arms avow’d U/yfes fhall regain, 

And to the fhades devote the Suitor train. 

O ‘fovefupreme, the raptur’d fwain replies, 294 
With deeds confummate foon the promis’d joys ! 
‘Thefe aged nerves, with new-born vigour ftrung, 
In that bleft caufe fhou’d emulate the young 
Aflents Eumæus to the pray’r addrett ; 

And equal ardours fire his loyal breaft. 








Meantime the Suitors urge the Prince’s fate, 2700 


And deathful arts employ the dire debate: 
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When in his airy tour, the bird of Jove 

Trufs’d with his finewy pounce a trembling dove ; 

Sinifter to their hope! Ihis omen cyd 

Llmphinoiwiits, w ho thus prefaging cry d: 205 
The Gods from force and fraud the Prince de 

fend ; 

O Peers! the fanguinary fcheme fufpend: 

Your future thought let fable Fate employ ; 

And give the prefent hour to genial joy. 


From council ftraight th’ affenting peerage 


ceas’d, 3190 


And in the dome prepar’d the genial feaft. 


¥. 205. Amphinomus, who thus prefaging ery d.] It may be 
afked why 4mphinomus gives this interpretation tothe Prodigy ? 
and why might not the Eagle denote the Suitois, and the Pi- 
geon Telemachus? No doubt but fuch an interpretation would 
have been fpecious, but contrary to the rules of Augury. Ihe 
Eagle is the King of birds, and mutt therefore of neceffity de- 
note the chief perfonage, and could only be applied to U4/es, 
or Telemachus. Armphinomus thus interprets it, and the Suiters 
acquiefce in this interpretation. 

XY. 211. And in the dome prepar’d the genial feaf?.] “The An- 
tients, fays Euf/fathius, obferve that this is the only placce where 
the Suitors offer any Sacrifice throughout the whole Cedy//y, 
and that there is no inftance at all, that they make any prayer 
to the Gods. But is it evident fiom this place, that this is a Sa- 
crifice ? it is true the facrificia] term of igevory is mentioned; but 
perhaps that word may not denote a Sacrifice ; for issa, though 
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Difrobd, their velts apart in erder laj, 

Then all with fpeed fuccine?t the yict.mas Tiy: 
W ith theep and fhaggy goats the porkers Died, 
And the proud fteer was onthe marble ipread. 415 
With fire prepar’d they deal the morfels rol- ` 
Wine rofy-bright the brimming goblets crown ls 
By fage Eumæus borne: the purple tide 
Melanthius from an ample jar fupply’d: 


it primarily fignifies the flefh of animals offered to the Gods, 
yet in a lefs proper acceptation implies the flefh of all animals 
indifferently. Thus At DenÆus, TeoPpny, Thy Tay yeoyYwy iee sev, Which 
muft be rendered, the fejb of young animals. “Thus £76. vii. 
svontliresx Tæ wintwe Srduera iezia, the flesh of animals that are 
killed by night foone/? putrifics; and Galen ufes E:to, and ieserorg 
for an animal indifcriminatcly. “The reafon is, becaufe origi- 
nally no animal was ever flain but fome part of it was offered 
to the Gods, and in this fenfe every Qwov was isæîor. If we 
confult the context in Homer, it muft be allowed ihat there is 
no other word but iéevov that diftinguifhes this from a com- 
mon repait, through the whole defcription ; and if that word 
will bear a remote fignincation, as ieee» docs, I fliould 
conclude, that this is no Sacrifice Nay, if it fiiould be found 
that fépevoy implies of necefiity a religious act, yet it will not 
prove that this is more than « cuftomary meal, fince the An- 
tients at all entertainments made Libations to the Gods. What 
may feem to ftrengthen this conjeétuire is that the Poet imme- 
diately adds, that the Grecks, Axas, facrificed in the grove of 
Apollo; without mentioning that the Suitors partook in the fa- 
crifice : nay they feem to be feafting in the palace, while the 
Greeks are offering in the grove. 
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High canifters of bread Philetius plac’d ; 220 

And eager all devour the 1ich repaft. 

Difpos’d apart, UA //es ihares the treat! 

A trivet-table, and iynobler feat, 

The Prince appoints; but to his Sire afiigns 

The tafteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 325 

Partake my gueft, he cry’d, without controll 

The focial feaft, and drain the cheering bowl: 

Dread not the railer’s laugh, nor _ rufhan’s 
rage ; 

No vulgar roof protects thy honour’d age ; 

This dome a refuge to thy wrongs fhall be, 330 

From my great Sire too foon devolv’d to me! 

Your violence and fcorn, ye Suitors ceafe, 

Left arms avenge the violated peace. 

Aw’d by the Prince, fo haughty, brave, and 

young, 

Rage gnaw’d the lip, amazement chain’d the 


tongue. 236 


¥. 323. A trivet-table, and tgnobler feat.] This circumftance 
is not inferted unneceflarily; the table is fuitable te the dif- 
guile of Us/y/ffes, and it might have created a jealioufy in the 
Snitors if Zema Pus had ufed him with greater diftinction, 
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Be patient, Peers ! at length 7¢zmzous cries ; 

The threats of vain imperious youth defpife = 

W ou’d Jove permit the meditated blow, 

That ftream of eloquence fhou’d ceafe to flow. 


Without reply vouchfaf’d, Antinous ceas’d: 340 





Meanwhile the pomp of feftival increas’d : 

By Heralds rank’d, in marfhall’d order move 

The city-tribes, to pleas’d Apollos grove : 

Beneath the verdure of which awful fhade, 

The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid ; 44.5 

Partook the facred feaft, and ritual honours paid. 

But the rich banguet in the dome prepar’d, 

(An humble fide-board fet) U4y/es fhar’d. 

Obfervant of the Prince’s high beheft, 

His menial train attend the {tranger-gueft: 350 

Whom Pallas with unpard’ning fury fir'd, 

By lordly pride and keen reproach infpir’d. 

A Samian Peer, more ftudious than the reft 

Of vice, who teem’d with ‘many a dead-born 
qeit s 

And urg’d, for title to a confort Queen, See 

Onnumber’d acres arable and green ; 
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‘Cte Grsus naa’d) this Lord U/yfes eyd, 
And thus burft out th’ impoithumate with pride 
The fentence I fro, ric, ye Peers, attend: 
Since duereegard muftwait the Prince’s fricnd, 360 
I-et each a token of efteem beftow : 
This gift acquits the dear re{pect I owe; 
With which he nobly may difcharge his feat, 
And pay the menials for the mafter’s treat. 
He faid; andof thefteer before him plac’d, 365 
That finewy fragment at Ulyffes catt, 
W here to the paftern-bone, by nerves ee) 
The well-horn’d foot indiffolubly join’d ; 
Which whizzing high, the wall unfeemly fign’d. 
The Chief indignant grins a ghaftly fmile; 370 


Revenge and fcorn within his bofom boul: 





y 2370. — — — grinsa ghaftly fmile 3} The Expreffion in 
Greek is reinarkable : 
—— — = ptionoe SF Juw 
Tagdevioy (Or Lagcdrior.) 


Some tell us that there is an herb frequent in the ifland of 
Sardinia, which by tafting diftorts the mufcles, that a man 
feems to laugh while he is under a painful agony; and from 
thence the Sardinian laugh became a proverb, to fignify a laugh 
which concealed an inward pain. Others refer the exprefion 
to an anticut cuftem of the Sar dinians (a colony of the Lace- 
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When thus the Prince with pious rarm  intlun d : 
Had not th’ inglorious wound thy malice aim ad 
Fall’n guiltlefs of the mark, my certain {pear 374 


Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear : 


~% = 


Wor fhou d thy Sire, a ucen his davonter boalt; 


The Suitor, now, had varilh d in a shoit . 


demonians;) it is pretenled thit upon a certain reitival es rs 
year, they not only flew all their pritoners F war, b t aho 
all the old men that were above feventy, and obliged thc > 
miferable wretches to laugh while they unde. w out tac teser. v 
of torment. Either of thefe reafons fully exwvia in th raein 

ing of the Exes > yAws, and fhews it to deno.e an exter r 
laugh, and an inward pain. I am inclined to prefer the for- 
mer interpretation, not only as it appears moft natural, but 
becaufe Virgil feems to underftand it in that fenfe, for he al- 
ludes to the above-mentioned quality of the Sardinian Elerbs, 
Eiclovue Vit. Yala 


7 


‘<< Immo ego Sardois videor tibi amarior herbts.’ 


aww m = CLeforin d like him who caas 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws. 


The Reader may obferve that Crefippx. breaks out into buitoo™ 

ry, and the Suitors frequently are guilty of it in other parts 
of the Odyf/ey - thefe levitics have been profcribed by the Cri- 
ticks as too low, and unworthy of Epick Poetry: but Zar? 
adapts himfelf to his characters, he paints ridiculous men in 
ridiculous colours ; though I will not fay but fuch charactris 
are inore proper for Comedy than Epick Poetry. If ever they 
are pardonable, they are in Homer, who puts thefe low plea- 
fantries into the mouths of drunkards and debauchecs ; fuch 
perfons bcing e nersliv men of no worth or ferious d-port- 
micnt. 

cr 3 
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INO more, ye lewd Compeers, with lawlefs pow’r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour: 
For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
My grape fhall redden, and my harveft grow. 
Or if each other’s wrongs ye ftall fupport, 
With rapes and riot to profane my court ; 
What fingle arm with numbers can contend P 
On me let all your lifted fwords defcend, 385 
And with my life fuch vile difhonours cnd. 

A long ceffation of difcourfe enfu’d, 
Py gentler Agec/aus thus renew’d. 

A. juft reproof, ye Peers! your rage reftrain 
From the protected gueft, and menial train: 799 
And Prince! to ftop the fource of future ill, 
Afient yourfelf, and gain the royal will. 

Whilft hope prevail’d to fee your Sire reftor’d, 

Of right the Queen refus’d a fecond Lord. 

But who fo vain of faith, fo blind to fate, 205 

To think he {till fusvives to claim the ftate? 

Now prefs the fovereign Dame with warm 
defire 


To wed, as wealth or worth her choice infpire : 
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The Lord felected to the nuptial joys, 


Far hence will lead the long contended prize: 499 
Whilft in paternal pomp, with plenty blett, 
You reign, of this imperial dome poffeft. 

Sage and ferene Ze/emzachus replies : 
By him at whofe behe({t the thunder flies ! 
And by the name on earth I mott revere, 405 
By great Uly fes, and his woes I {wear! 
(Who never muft review his dear domain ; 
Inroll’d, perhaps, in P/ufo’s dreary train,) 
Whene’er her choice the royal Dame avows,_ 


My bridal gifts fhall load the future fpoufe: 410 


*. 403. Sage and ferene Telemachus replies, &c.] It is ob- 
fervable that Lelemachus {wears by the /forrows of his father ; an 
expreffien, in my judgment, very noble, and at the fame time, 
full of a filial tendernefs. This was an antient cuftom amongett 
the Orientals, as appears from an oath not unlike it in Gene/ts 
xxxi. 55. And Jacob fware by the fear of his father Ifaac. 

But how is this fpeech to be underftood ? for how can Te- 
demachus perfuade his mother to marry, when he knows that 
Ulyffes is returned? ‘There is a concealed and an apparent 
meaning in the expreffion. Telemachus, obferves Eu/tathius, 
fwears that he will not hinder his mother from taking an huf~ 
band, but he means U4y/fes : the wotds therefore are ambiguous» 
and the ambiguity deceives the Suitors, who believe that by 
this oath Telemachus obliges himfelf not only not to hinder, but 
promote the intended n uptials. 
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But from this dome my Parent Queen to chafe!— 
From me, ye Gods! avert fuch dire difgrace. 
But Pal/zs clouds with intellectual gloom 
The Suitors fouls, infenfate of their doom! 
A mirthful phrenzy feiz’d the fated crowd; 415 


The roofs refound with caufelefs laughter loud : 


ye 415. A mirthful phrenzy feiz’'d, &c.] It is in the Greek, 
They laughed with cther men’s cheeks» “There are many explica- 
tions of this paffage: Exuffathius imagines it to denote a feigned 
and pretended laughter. rafmmus explains it, zcn libenter neque 
ex animo ridere, fed ita ridere quafi non tuis, fed alienis maxillis 
yideas. But if we confult the conduct of the Suitors, a con- 
trary interpretation will feem to be nereflary : for this laugh- 
ter of the Suitors appears to be very real, and from the heart. 
Ffomer calls it, «oCssov exceffive, inextinguifhed, and again, ndd 
yitaccey, or they laughed with joy, fuaviter riferunt ; which 
expreffions dencte a real and unfeigned laughter. But how 
will the words be brought to bear this conftruction P Very 
naturally’: they laughed as if they had borrowed their cheeks, 
as if their cheeks were not their own, and confequently they 
were not afraid to ufe them with licence and excefs; fuch per- 
fons as the Suitors having no regard for any thing that belongs 
to another. 

Fdicorace makes ufe of the fame expreffion, 


f€ Cum papies in jus, malis rjdentem alienis,” 
And likewife Valerius ; 
<c Errantefque genz, atque alieno gaudia vultu.” 


"This is the opinion of Dacier: but there are fome lines in the 
Greek that make it doubtful ; for immediately after the ex- 
preffion of laughing with other mens cheeks, Homer adds, that 
their eyes jrowed with tears, and Sorrow Jfeized their Souls, It is 
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Floating in gore, portentous to furvey ! 


In each difcolour’d vafe the viands lay : 


true Homer defcribes the Suitors under an alienation of mi d, 
and a fudden diftraction occafioned by Minerva; and from 
hence we may gather the reafons why they are toft by fo 
fudden a tranfition to contrary paflons, from laughter to 
tears : this moment they laugh extravagantly, and the next 
they weep with equal excefs; perfons in fuch a condition be- 
ing liable to fuch viciffitudes. 


y. 417. Floating in gore, portentous to furvey J 
in each difcolourx’d vafe the viands lay. ] 


This is to be looked upon asa prodigy, the belief of which 
was eftablifhed in the old world, and confequently, whether 
true or falfe, may be allowed to have a place in poetry. See 
Book xii. note on ¥. 464. 

In the following fpeech of Theoctymez 's there is a beautiful 
enthufiafm of Poetry ; but how are we to underftand that 
Theoclymenus fees thefe wonders, when they are invifible to all 
the Suitors ? Theoclymenus was a Prophet, and fpeaks of things 
future as prefent; it is the eye of the Prophet that fees thefe 
events, and the language of prophecy that fpeaks of them aş 
prefent. Thus when he fays he fees the palace red with blood, 
' and thronged with ghofts ; he anticipates the event, which js 
verified in the approaching death of the Suitors. 

Euftathius is of opinion that by the laft words of this fpeech 
Theoclymenus intends to exprefs an Eclipfe of the fun; this being 
the day of the new moon, when eclipfes happen. Others un- 
derftand by it the death of the Suitors, as when we fay the fun 
is for ever gone down upon the dead: YTheocritus ufes that ex- 
preffion, SynoxoyvTs acy Tot Oeouxesr HAIN. Homer means by it, that 
the Suitors fhall never more behold the light of the fun, 
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Then downeach cheek the tears fpontaneous flow, 
And fudden fighs precede approaching woe. 420 
In vifion rapt; the * Hyperefan Seer 

Uprofe, and thus divin’d the vengeance near. 

O race to death devote! with Stygzan fhade 
Each deftin’d Peer impending Fates invade : 
With tears your wandiftorted cheeks are drown’d; 
With fanguinedropsthe walls arerubied round: 426 
Thick fwarms the fpacious hall with howling 

ghofts, 
To people Orcus, and the burning coafts ! 
Nor gives the Sun his golden orb to roll, 
But univerfal night ufurps the pole ! 4.30 

Yet warn’d in vain. with laughter loud elate 
The Peers reproach the fure Divine of Fate; 
And thus Eurymachus : the dotard’s mind 





To ev’ry fenfe is loft, to reafon blind : 


So far Euffathius. It may be added that the Roman Poets 
ufed the fame expreffion in this latter fignification. Thus 
Catullus, 


ec Nobis, quum femel occidit brevis lux, 
se Nox eft perpetua una dormienda.”’ 


Either of thefe expofitions makes the paflage intelligible. 


* Lheoclmenus. 
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Swift from the dome conduct the flire uway; 4365 
Let him in open air behold the day. 

Tax not, (the heav’n-illumin’d Seer rejoin’d) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetick mind. 
No clouds of errour dim th’ etherial rays, 
Hier equal pow’r each faithful fenfe obeys. 440 
Unguided hence my trembling fteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon’ hov’ring deaths de- 


{cend ; 


X. 436. Let him in open air behold the day.|] “The Suitors tak- 
ing the prediction of Dheochmenus literally, viz. I fee you alt 
involved tn darknefs, think him diftraéted, not conceiving his 
words to be a prophecy; and therefore by way of decrifion 
command him to be carried into a place of publick refort, 
that he may convince himfelf it is full day. &xflathius ima- 
gines, they intended to reproach him with drunkennefs, be- 
caufe it makes all objects appear indiftinét and different from 
the reaiity : he quotes a pleafant expreffion of Aracharfis to 
this purpofe : a certain perfon telling him at an entertainment 
that he had married a very ugly woman ; { think fo too, re- 
plies Anacharfis; but fill me a bumper, that I may make her a 
beauty. 

X. 437- Lax not, (the heav’n-illumin’d Seer rejoin’d,) &c.} 
Euffathius explains the anfwer of Theochmenus to be hoth 
pleafant and ferious: ‘* I have eyes, and therefore have no oc- 
« cafion for a guide to lead me from the palace; I have ears, 
e and therefore hear that my abfence is defired; I have both 
‘< my feet, and therefore am able to go away without giving 
others the trouble to afift me; and I have an underflanding 
well informed, by which I fee the evil that threatens the 
Suitors, and hafte away to avoid it.” 


6c 


E6 
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Left the ripe harveft of revenge begun, 
I fthare the doom ye Suitors cannot fhun. 

This faid, to fage Piræus fpedthe Seer, 445 
His honour’d hoft, a welcome inmate there. 
O'er the protracted feaft the Suitors fit, 
And aim to wound the Prince with pointlefs wit : 
Cries one, with fcornful leer and mimiuck voice, 
Thy charity we praife, but not thy choice; 450 
Why fuch profufion of indulgence fhown 
To this poor, tim’rous, toil-detefting drone? 
‘That other feeds on planetary fchemes, 
And pays his hoft with hideous noon-day dreams. 
But, Prince! for once at leaft believe a friend, 455 


To fome Sicilian mart thefe courtiers fend, 


y. 456. To Jome Sicilian mart thefe courtiers fend.] It is 
evident from this paflage that the name of Svcz/y is very an- 
tient, and Eu/ffathius makes the following remark upon it: 
that the reafon why the Poet never, mentions this word in 
defcribing the wanderings of Uffes which happen chiefly near 
Sicily, is to make his Poetry more furprifing and marvellous 5 
and that the more to countenance thofe fabulous relations and 
miracles which he has told to the Pheacitans, he chutes to 
fpeak of it by names Icfs known, and lefs familiar to his 
Readers. Dacier obferves from Bochart, that this ifland re- 
ceived the name of Sicily from the Pheenicians long before the 
birth of Homer, or the war of Troy: Szeclul in their language 
fionifies per fectiow ; they called it the Ze of perfection, becaufe 
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Where, if they yield their freight acrofs the main, 

Dear fell the flaves ! demand no greater galin. 
Thus jovial they; but nought the Prince re- 

plies ; 

Full on his Sire he roll’d his ardent eyes ; 460 

Impatient ftraight to flefh his virgin-{word ; 

From the wife Chief he waits the deathful word. 

Wigh in her bright alcove, the peniive Queen 


To fee the circle fat, of all unfeen. 


it held the chief rank amongft all the iflands in the Mediter- 
ranean: “$ It is the largeft and beft ifland in all our feas,” fays 
Strabo. It has likewife becn thought to have taken its name 
from the Syrian language, namely from Sego/, or Segu/l, a Rai- 
fin. For long before the vine was known in Afric, Sicily was 
famous for its Vineyards, and from thence the Carthaginians 
imported their raifins and wines. omer celebrates this ifland 
for its wines in the ninth Odyffey, 


Spontaneous wines from weighty clufters pour, 
And Yove defcends in each prolifick fhow’r. 


It is likewife probabie from this paflage, -that the Siczlans . 
traded in flaves ; for their lands were fertile, and they mer- 
chandized for them to manure the ground. I fhould rather 
think that they were remarkable for their barbarity to their 
flaves ; the Suitors fpeaking by way of terrour to intimidate 
Theoclymenus; and the expreilion fe€ms to bear the fame import 
with that concerning Achetus, we will fend bim to Echetus, or 
the Sicilians, who will ufe him with the utrof? cruelty. 

J. 463. Nigh in Ler bright alcove, the penfive Duecn.] “The 
word in the original is digem, and fiznifies a Jarge feat that 
would held two perfons, from is; Qism. 
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Sated at length they rife, and bid prepare 4.6 5 
An eve-repaft, with equal cott and care : 


But vengeful Pallas, with preventing tpecd, 


A feaft proportion’d to their crimes decreed; 
A feaft of death ! the feafters doom’d to blecd! J 

‘This circumftance (obferves Exffathius) is not inferted in 
vain : the Poet deicribes Penelope thus feated, that fhe might fee 
and hear the actions and defigns of the Suitors, in order to 
form her conduct according to the occafion: now for inttances 
fhe perceives their infolence rilen to fuch an height, that fhe 
dares make no further delay, but immediately proclaims her- 
felf the prize of the beft Archer: and this naturally connects 
the ftory with the next book. 
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The ARGUMEN T. 


The bending of U/y/es’s bow. 


PENELOPE, to put an end to the folicitation of the Suitors, 
propofes to marry the perfon who foall firft bend the 
bow of Ulyfles, and fhoot through the ringlets. After 
their attempts have proved ineffeciual, Ulyfies taking 
Eumeus and Philetius apart, atfcovers bimfelf to them ; 
then returning, defires leave to try bis firength at the bow, 
which, though refufed with indignation by the Suitors, Pe- 
nelope and Telemachus caufe it to be delivered to bis 
bands. He bends it immediately, aud fhoots through all 
the rings. Jupiter in the fame inftant thunders from 
Heaven, Ulyfles accepts the Omen, and gives a fign ta 
‘Telemachus, who fiands ready armed at bis fide. 
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N D Pallas now, to raile the rivals fires, 





With her own art Penelope inf{pires : 
Who now can bend U/y/es’ bow, and wing 
The well-aim’d arrow thro’ the diftant ring, 


* This book is intitled Tége Séos;, or the propofttion of the Bow > 
this action of Penelope has given occafion of raillery both to 
modern and antient Criticks ; they infinuate that fhe propofed 
this exercife of the bow to try the {trength of her gallants, de- 


termining to have regard to that fingle qualification in the 
Ghoice of her hufband. 


s Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
“<< Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat.” 
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Shall end the ftrife, and win th’ imperial dame; g 
But Difcord and black Death await the game 

The prudent Queen the lofty ftair afcends, 
At diflance due a virgin-train attends ; 


They interpret smes wlévrces into a fenfe very contrary to the 
character of Penelope. Itistrue, other Authors have directly 
chirged her with Inchaftity, and afirm that fhe had a fon 
named Pan, becaufe al the Suitors had a fhare in him. Ly- 
cophron calls her 


F ~ r 
Bacoacay Tew UATTWELUVSTAY. 


Tt is the exercife of the Bow that has occafioned thefe im- 
putations ; for none of Hfomer’s Commentators have given the 
reafon why fhe propofes that exercife in particular; and there- 
fore feeing no reafon for it, they have invented a falfe one, 
and give the ftory a ridiculous air : I flatter myfelf that a bet- 
ter folution may be found out, and a reafon given why Pene- 
lope propotes this exercife in particular, and preferable to any 
other. 

We are to remember that this day was facred to Apollo 5 this 
is evident from the preceding book, where the /thacans offer 
an Hecatomb in a grove confecrated to that Deity: the diver- 
fion fuits the day, the exercife of the bow being proper to be 
practifed on the feftival of that Deity, who is the patron of it. 
Scveral of the titles of “pollo are derived from it; “Exatmy®-, 
“ExutuGorvS-, "Aig pugot0g >. It is itrange that this neceflarv ob- 
fervation {Lould efcape the notice of all Commentators. 

If any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the 
conduct of Penelope in propofing the Bow, an inftance almoft 
parallel to it might be produced from Hiftory. When Carn- 
bys was preparing to make war againft £thiopia, the King 
of that country bent his great bow with two fingers in the 
prefence àf the Perfian Ambaffadors, and unbending it again, 
delivered it to them with thefe words, That when the Perfians 
could do the like, they might hope to conquer the 4¢t/iopians. 
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A brazen Lev {he held, the hanale tarn d, 


With ftecl and poluli’d elephant adoriri : lO 


There is nothing more abfurd in the delivery of the bow to 
the Suitors by £ enclopes than in the fame act of the APO pian 
King to the Perfian Ambaflzdors. ` 

X. 9. A brazen key fhe beid Xc.) The numerous particulari- 
tics and digreffive Hittorics crowded te ether in the beginning 
of this book have not efcaped cenfure. “Lhe Pocct very cir- 
cumftantially deferibes the kev, and the make of it, as like- 
wife the bow and quiver, then tell us who gave it to UAfes 3 
at the mention of the donor’s name he ftarts into a little Hi- 
{tory of him, and returrs not in many lines to his fubject ; he 
then no lefs circumftantially defcribes the chamber, and the 
frame of the door, he defcends to every particular of Penelope's 
opening it, and every ftep and motion fhe takes till fhe pro- 
duces the baw before the Suitors. “This conduct has been 
liable to objection, as made up of particulars of fimall importance 
to no propofed end. But notwithftanding, cvery circumftance 
is not without its effect and beauty, and nothing better fhews 
the power of the Poet’s diction. So great a Critick as zda 
admired this very paflage. Poetic. lib. il. 


<< Ipfa procos etiam ut juffit certare fagittis 

<< Penelope, optatas promittens callida tadas 

<< Victori, per quanta morz difpendia mentes 

e Sufpenfas trahit, ante viri quam proferat arcum ?” 


The Pocet adapts his veríe to the nature of his fubjeé&t; the 
defcription loiters, to exprefs the ftudied delay of Penrlepes 
and her unwillingnefs to bring affairs to a decifion. However 
I will not promife that thefe digreffions and antient hiftories 
will pleafe every Reader ; the paffage is fo far from being 
faulty, that it is really an inftance of Afemer’s judgment ; yct 
every thing that is not a fault, is not a beauty. The cafe is, 
Penelope propofes the trial of the bow, meerly to protract time 
from the nuptials ; fhe is flow in producing it for the fame 
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Swift to the inmoft room fhe bent her way, 

Where fafe repos’d the royal treafures lay ; 

There fhone high-heap’d the labour’d brafs and 
ore, 

And there the bow which great U/y/es bore, 

And there the quiver, where now guiltlefs flept 15 

Thofe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 

This gift, long fince when Sparta’s fhores he 

trod, 

On young Uses Iphitus beftow’d : 

Beneath O7v//ochus’s roof they met ; 

One lob was private, one a publick debt : 20 

Meffena’s {tate from Ithaca detains 

‘Three hundred fheep,andalli the fhepherd-fwains ; 


reafon ; and Homer to paint this flownefs in a lively manner, 
lets the fubject of the Poem ftand ftil], and wanders out of 
the way, that he may not come too foon to the end of his 
journey. ! 

w. 21. Meffena’s fate, &c.] It has been difputed whether 
NATeffene here was a city or a country ; -Strabo affirms it to be 
a country, “d. viii. It was a port of Laconia, under the do- 
minion of Menelaus in the time of the war with Troy ; and 
then (continues that AutHor) the city named Alef:ne was not 
built. Paufantas is of the fame opinion, Ž#b.iv. c. 1. << Be- 
«c fore the battle of Leuctra between the Thebans and Lace- 
€S demonians, it is my judgment that there was no city called 
<¢ Mdeffene,’”’ this is evident from the words of Homer, 
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And to the youthful Prince to urge the laws, 


The King and Elders truft their common caufe. 





Te Oo” iv Mec ony EvpPryrny AAGA» 
Oiza sw 'Opri^ħóyoio. 
Now Orfilochus lived in Pherae, a city of Adeffenia, and con- 
fequently U4fes and Jphitus meeting at his Palace in Ade ffenia, 
Homer muft mean the country, not the city. That Orfi/c- 
chus lived in Phere, appears from the third Ody//-y. 


"Es Pneas g txovlo AxA grott OWL 2b y 
Yir “Oposrdxoto. 
This /phitus was the fon of £urytus mentioned in the cighth 
book, famous for his fkill in archery. 


Vain Eurytus ! whofe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth, he perifh’d in his prime, 
Sudden th’. irremeable way he trod, 


Who boldly durft defy the Bowyer-God. 


So that even this digreffion is not foreign to the purpofe : the 
poet largely defcribes the bow, being to make great ufe of it 
in the fequel of the Ody//ey : he fhews it was originally in the 
pofiefion of Furytus, the moft famous archer in the world : 
nay, this very digreffion may appear to be abfolutely neceffary ; 
it being requifite to defcribe that bow, as of no common ex- 
cellence and ftrength, which was not to be drawn by any of 
the Suitors ; and at the fame time it fets off ‘the ftrength of 
the Hero of the Poem, who alone is. able to bend it. 

$. 22. Three hundred fheep, &c.] It has been obferved in a 
former annotation, that fuch ravages or piracies were not only 
lawful but honourable amongft the *Antients; why then is 
Ulyffes here fent to redemand the fpoils made by the A#effenians ? 
Dacter anfwers,.that fuch inroads were not allowable except 
in open War, fhe means between Greeks and Greeks; for they 
themfélves cxercifed fuch piracies with impunity againft other 
nations. : 
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But Iphitus employ d on other cares, 25 


cearch’d the wide country for his wand’ring 


mares, : 
And mules, the ftrongett of the lab’ring kind ; 
FIapleís to fearch ! more hapleis {till to find! 
For journeying on to Hercules, at length 29 
That lawlefs wretch, that man of brutal {trength;, 
Deaf to heav'n’s voice, the focial rite tranfgreft; 


And for the beauteous mares deftroy’d his gueft : 


v. 31. Deaf to heau’n’s voice, the focial rite tranfer fè.) Ho- 
mer very foleninly condemns this ation of ecules in fluying 
Ipbitus 3 and fome Authors (remarks &u/fathiis!) deferd him 
by faying, he was feized with madnefs, and .srew Jphitus 
down froin the top of his Palace ; but this is contrary to Ho- 
wer, and to tne fentiment of thole who write that Hercules 
was delivered as a flave to Omwphuele, for the expiaiion of the 
miiurder ol //-Aitus. 

But what chicfy wonts explication is the expreffion, 


> KS P = 
-= = = HGE TEM TELM 


? Tv - 
licszatT. 


l nat is, he paid no reverence ta his Table. The Table was held 
tuvrcd by the Antitents, by means of which, honour was paid 
to the God of Friendfhip and Hofpitality: it was therefore a 
crime to difhonour it by any indecent behaviour. To this 


purpofe Juvenal : a 
<< Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menfæ.” 


Tie ftatues of the Gods were raifed upon the tables, they 
twee ra COnfecrated by placing on them falt, which was always 
eieemed holy, and by oftering libations to the Gods from 
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He gave the bow; and on C4 fs’ part 

Receiv’d a pointed fword and miffile dart = 

Of lucklefS friendfhip on a foreign {hore ac 

Their farft, lat pledges! for they met no more. 

The bow, bequeath’d by this unhappy hand, 

Ulyffes bore not from his native land ; 

Wor in the front of battle taught to bend, 

But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 49 
Now gently winding up the fair afcent, 

By many an éafy ftep, the matron went ; 

Then o’er the pavements glides with grace 

divine, 

(With polith’d oak the level pavements fhine) 

The folding gates a dazzling light difplay’d, 45 

With pomp of various architrave o’erlay’d. 


them: the Table therefore is called in Plutarch Qirjiwy Ordv 
Bouis, x< Eeviay, the altar of the Gods of Friend/hip and fof pita- 
dity; and therefore to have eaten at the fame table, was efteem- 
ed an inviolable obligation of friendfhip : and rpémelav wapaBaiver, 
to tranferefs againft the table, a breach of the laws of hofpi- 
tality, and the blackeft of crimes. I will only add, that it 
was cuftomary upon making an alliance of hofpitality to give 
mutual Tokens ; thus U/y//es here prefents /phitus with a fword 
and fpear ; /phitus U4ffes with a bow. And the producing 
thefe tokens was a recognition of the covenant of hofpitality 
between the perfons themfelves, and their defcendants in 
following generations. 
D 4 
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The bolt, obedient to the fillken ftring, 

Forfakes the ftaple as fhe pulls the ring ; 

The wards refpondent to the key turn round ; 
"The bars fall back; the fying valves refound; 590 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 

So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the {pring. 
She moves majeftick thro’ the wealthy room, 
Where treafur’d garments cafi a rich perfume ; 


There from the column where aloft it hung, 55 


Reachd, in its fplendid cafe, the bow unftrune : 
Acrofs her knees fhe lay’d the well-known bow, 


And penfive fat, and tears began to flow. 


y. SI. Loud as a bull makes hil and valley ring.| “This de- 
feription prefents us with a noble image: Jirmer introduces it 
to thew the larecnets and ftrength of the door, which refounds 
as it opens. This exalts a trifling circumftance into tublimity 
and dignity, and renders a common action poetical ; not un- 
like that in the xxivth of the d#ad. 


Wide as appears fome palace-gate difplay’d, 
So broad his pinions ftretch’d their ample fhade. 


y. 57- Acrofs her knees fhe laid the well-known bow, 
And penfrve fat, and tears began to fiow.] 


The Bow recalls to her mind the thought of her hufband, and 
this raifes her forrows. Ihe leaft trifle that once belonged 
to a beloved perfon, is fufficient to caft a cloud over the foul, 
which naturally falls in a fhower of tears: and no doubt the 
erxercife which the suitors are to practife with the Bow, upon 
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To full fatiety of grief Ihe mourns, 

Then flent, to the joyous hall returns, 6o 

To the proud Suitors bears in penfive ftate 

Th’ unbended bow, and arrows wing’d with 
Fate. 

Behind, her train the polifh’d coffer brings, 
Which held th’ alternate brats and filver rings, 
Full in the portal the chalte Queen appears, 65 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears =: 

On either fide awaits a virgin fair ; 
While thus the matron, with majeftick air. 

Say you, whom thefe forbidden walls inclofe, 
Forwhom my victims bieed, my vintage flows; 70 
If theie neglected, faded charms can move ? 

Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 
Ef i the prize, if me you leek to wife, 
Hear the conditions, and commence the ftrife. 


Who firit U4/es’ wond’rous bow fhall bend, 75 


And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet arrow fend, 


which her future fate depends, aggravates her forrows; fhe 
weeps not only tor the lofs of U4/”“s, but at the thought that 
fhe is ready to enter upon fecond nuptials, contrary to her 
anclinations, 
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Eiim will I follow, and forfake my home, 

For him forfake this lov’d, this wealthy dome, 

Long, long the icere of all my paft delight, 

And ftill to laft, the vifion of my night! Sc 
Graceful fhe faid, and bade Fumceus flow 

The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 

From his full eyes the tears unbidden {pring 

"Touch’d at the dear memorials of his King. 

Philetius too relents, but fecret fhed 35 

The tender drops. Antinous law, and {aid. 
Hence to your fields, ye ruíticks ! hence 

away, 
Nor ftain with grief the pleafures of the day ; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 


The fad remembrance of a perifh’d man. 99 





Enough her precious tears already flow 

Or fhare the feaft with due refpect, or go 

‘To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow : 

No vulgar tafk ! IHN fuits this courtly crew 

That ftubborn horn which brave Ulyf/es drew. 95 
I well remember (for I gaz’d him o’er 


While yet a child) what majefty he bore! 
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And ftill (all infant as I was) retain 

The port, the {trencth, the grandeur of the man 
He faid, but in his foul fond joys arite, Ioo 

And his proud hopes already win the prize. 

To {peed the flying fhaft thro’ every ring, 

Wretch ! is not thine! the arrows of the King 

Shall end thofe hopes, and fate is on the wing! 
Then thus Telemachus. Some God I find 105 

With pleafing phrenzy has poffefs’d my mind; 


X. 105. Then thus “Yelemachus. Some God I find, &c.} This 
fpeech is not without greater obfcurity than is ufual in fo clear 
a writer as Homer. M. Dacier has done it juftice, and clearly 
opened the fenfe of it in her paraphrafe. ‘** Surely, fays Tele- 
<< machus, ‘Jupiter has difordered my underftanding: I fee my 
mother, wife as fhe is, preparing to leave the palace, and 
enter upon a fecond marriage; and yet in thefc melancholy 
circumitances, I think of nothing but diverting myfelf, and 
being an idle fpeétator of this exercife of the Bow: no, no, 
this is not to be fuffered: you (‘he Suitors) ufe your utmoft 
efforts to rob me of Penelope, I will therefore ufe mine to 
retain her: a woman the moft excellent in any nation. 
But why do [ praife her ? you know her worth ; ufe there- 
fore no pretext to defer the trial of the Bow, that we may 
come to an iflue; I will try the Bow with you; and if I 
fucceed, then I will retain her as the prize of the conquett 5 
< then fhe fhall not be obliged to fecond nuptials : nor will 
Penelope abandon a fon, who emulating his father, is (like 
him) able to bear the prize from io many Antagonifts.” 
‘This is the true meaning of the words of Telemachus; the 
diction indeed is fomewhat embarrafled, and the connexion a 
little cbfcure 5 but this iz dene by the Poct, to exprcfs the dif- 


<c 
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W hen alov'd mother threatens to depart, 

Why with this ill-tim’d gladnefs leaps my heart? 
Coie then ye Suitors ! and difpute a prize 
Richer than all th’ Acharan ftate fupplics, rio 
Than all proud rgs, or Mycana knows, 

Than all our If_les or Continents enclofe : 

A woman matchlefs, and almoft divine, 

Fit for the praife of ev’ry tongue but mine. 

No more excufes then, no more delay ; ris 
Hafte to the trial Lo! I lead the way. 

I too may try, and if this arm can wing 


The feather’d arrow thro’ the deftin’d ring, 





Then if no happier Knight the conquetft boait, 
I {hail not forrow for a mother loft ; I20 
But blet in her, poffefs thefe arms alone, 
Heir of my Father’s ftrength, as well as throne. 
He fpoke; then rifing, his broad fword un- 
bound, 


And caft his purple garment on the ground. 


order and hurry of mind in Telemachus, who fears for the fate 
of Penelspe: therefore the connexion of the Periods is inter- 
rupted, to reprefent Telemachus ftarting through eagernefs of 
{pirit irom thought to thought, without order or regularity. 
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A trench he open’d; in a line he placa i2% 
The level axes, and the points made fait. 

(Ilis perfect fkill the wond’ring gazers ey'd, 
The game as yet unfeen, as yet untry d.) 

Then, with a manly pace, he took his ftand ; 129 
And grafp’d the bow, and twaneo’d it in his hand- 
Three times, with beating heart, he made effay ; 
Three times, unequal to the tafk gave way : 

A modeit boldnefs on his cheek appear'd : 

And thrice he hop’d, and thrice again he fear'd, 


‘The fourth had drawn it. The great Sire with 


joy 135 
Beheld, but with a fign forbade the boy. 


$. 135. The fourth had drawn it. The great Sire with gry 
Beheld, but with a fign forbade—] 


It is not apparent at the firft view why U4//rs prohibits Zele- 
mnachus from drawing the Bow; but &u//athius gives fuficient® 
reafon for this conduét: it would have defeated his whole de- 
fen, and rendered the death of the Suitors impracticable ; for 
Telemachus has declared that he would retain Pirxslspe, if he 
fuccceded in the exercife of the Bow; and this of necefhty 
would create an immediate contcft bctween that Fiero and the 
Suitors, and bring matters unteafonaply to extremity. “The 
fame author affigns a fecond reafon: U/yfes fears left Lelema- 
chus, by bending the Bow, fhould make it more fupple and 
flexible, and therefore commands him to defift, left it fhould 
be drawn by the Suitors 3; befides, if he had drawn it, it would 
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wat ftiaight th’ obedient Prince fuppreit, 

naua art’ ul, thus the Suiter-trim addrit. 

Oh lay the caufe on youth yet munmature ! 

(For heav’n forbid, fuch weuknefS fhould en- 
dure) 140 

How fhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 

Retort an infult, or repel a foe? 

But you! whom heawn with better nerves has 
bleft, 

Accept the trial, and the prize conteft. 


He caft the bow before him, and apart I4 


Va 


Againft the polifh’d quiver propt the dart. 
Refuming then his feat, Epztheus’ fon 
The bold 4ztinous to the reit begun. 


have raifed an emulation amongft them, and they would have 
applied the utmoft of thcir abilities not to be outdone by fo 
young a perfon as Telemachus ; but his defpair to effect it, 
makes them lefs follicitous, the trial being equally unfuccef-- 
ful to them all. 

It may alfo be obferved, that there is avery happy addrefs 
made to Telemachus by Homer ; he fhews us that he could have 
drawn it, but defifts in obedience to Uh fes - thus the Poet has 
found out a way to give Telemachus the honour of the Victory 
without obtaining it; and at the fame time fhews the fupe- 
riour wifdom of UA fes, who reftrains his fon in the heat of 
his attempt ; and makes him, by a happy prefence of mind, at 
once forefee the danger, and prevent it. 
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— 


<< From where the goblet firft begins to flow, 

«< From right to left, in order take the bow; 150 

< And prove your feveral {trengths”——The Princes 
heard, 

And Art Lezodes, blamelefs prieft, appear’d i 


$. 149. From where the goblet firft begins to flaw, 
From right to left, &c.] 


Antinous makes this propofition, that every perfon may try his 
{kill without confufion. Perhaps it is propofed by Afnt:nous by 
way of Omen, the right hand being reckoned fortunate: but 
however that be, it is very evident that in the entertainments 
of the Antients the cup was delivered towards the right hand: 
hence dckiwoss Came to fignify to drink towards the right hand 5 
and Athenzeus thus interprets this paflage in the firft of the “iad. 


— — e Kpvetiosns Oemwcecocs 
AsidixaT A.I. mm oo 
Which, remarks that author, fignifies ið:ž:3ylo mporivosles savor; 


reais tia. And there is exprefs mention made of this prac- 
tice, ib. i. ¥. 597- Of the irad. 


w w= ea Gsoig  Eydiiæ ATIY 
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That is, beginning from the right hand, as the {choliaft rightly 
interprets it, Vulcan delivered the bowl to all the Gods. 

‘This obfervation explains vzrious paflages in many antient 
authors, as well as in the J//iad and Odyffey: the Cuftom in- 
deed is not of any great importance, but is at leaft a curio- 
fity, and valuable becaufe antient.“ I doubt not but the bowl 
out of which thefe perfons drank, would by Antiquaries be 
thought ineftimable ; and the poflefion of an antient bowl is 
not quite fo valuable as the knowledge of an antient cuftom. 

X. 152. — — Leiodes, blamele/s Prief.] The word in the 
original is Suexé@-, a perfon who makes predictions from vic- 
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The eldef{t born of Ocvops’ noble race, 

Who next the goblet held his holy place: 

He, only he, of all tne Suitor-throng, 1 
Their deeds deteited, and abjur d the wrong. 
With tender hands the f{tubborn horn he ftrains, 
The ftubborn horn refifted all his pains! 
Already in defpair he gives it o'er : 

Take it who will, he cries, I ftrive no more. 160 
What num’rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
What Souls and Spirits fhall it fend below ? 


tims or from the f{moke of the facrifice. This Lezodes, the 
Poet tells us, fat next to the bowl; the reafon of it, faith Æx- 
flathius, was becaufe the Suitors feared left poifon fhould be 
mixed in it, and they thought themfelves fafe through his care 
and infpection: but it may perhaps be a better reafon to fay, 
that he fat there in difcharge of his office asa prophet, to make 
libations to the Gods; as was cuftomary at the beginning and 
end of all entertainments. 

The Poet adds, that this Prophet was placed at the extre- 
mity of the apartment ; the reafon may be becaufe he was an 
enemy to the infolence of the Suitors, and therefore withdrew 
from their convertation ; or perhaps the word is inferted only 
to fhew that his place was the firít (for &uffathius explains 
puxoirar® by wpdr@ and irðórar®-) and therefore he was the 
moft proper perfon to begin the experiment, that the reft might 
make trial according as thty were feated, fucceffively ; and 
what makes this the more probable is, that the propination 
always began from the moft honourable perfon. 


ý. 161. JV hat num rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
kV hat Souls and Spirits, &c.] 
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Better indeed to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than difappointed live, 

With each new fun to fome new hope a prey, 165 
Yet ftill to-morrow falfer than to-day. 

How long in vain Penelope we fought ? 


This bow (hall eafe us of that idle thought, 


‘There is in thefe words a full and clear prediction of the de- 
ftruction of the Suitors by the Bow of U4fes: but what fol- 
lows, when the Prophet comes to explain himfelf, renders it 
ambiguous. Better indeed ta die, &c. ‘The next line is very 
remarkable for the diftinétion it makes between 9vu% and text, 
foul and /pirit: the Reader may turn to the note on “4. xxiit. 
3 92,124. of the Mads; and that on 46. x1. J- 743. of the 
Odyffey, where an account is given of the notion of the An- 
tients concerning this divifion. I {hall only here adda pailage 
in St. Paul to the Hebrews, which did not then occur to me, 
that remarkably falls in with it. Lhe word of God is quick and 
powerful, and fharper than a two-edged fword, piercing even to 
the dividing afunder of Soul and Spirit. Jeb. iv. 12. 

This ZLezodes falls by the fword of Ufes in the next book: 
is it not injuftice to take away the life of a Perfcn whois 
here defcribed as a man of virtue, deteiting the actions of the 
Suitors, and dignified with Prophecy ? It is eafy to anfwer this 
objection ; he is one of the Suitors to Penelope, as appears from 
his trying the Bow among the reft of them, in order to obtain 
her in marriage, and confequently he is involved in the gene- 
ral crime : this diftinguifhes his cafe from that of Alidosi and 
Phemius, whom Uh fjes fpares ; it appearing that they made no 
pretenfions to the bed of Penelope; whereas Leiodes endeavours 
to marry the Queen, which fingle aét would exclude U/v/es 
from his own bed and dominions. Kefides, if we would efcape 
the punifhment.of wicked men, we muft not onty deteft their 
crimes, but converfation. 

VOL. Y. fs 
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And fend us with fome humbler wife to live, 

Whom gold fhall gain, or detliny (hall give. 17G 
Thus fpeaking on the foor the bow he plac’d. 

(With rich inlay the various roor was grac’d) 

At diitance far the feather’d thaft he throws, 

And to the feat returns from whence he rofe. 
To him Antinous thus with fury faid. ios 

What words ill-omen’d from thy lips have fied ? 

Thy coward-function ever is in fear ; 

Thofe arms are dreadful which thou can’{t no, 

bear. 

Why fhould this bow be fatal to the brave? 

Becaufe the Prieft is born a peaceful flave. 180 

Mark then what others can—He ended there, 

And bade Me/lanthius a vaít pile prepare ; 

He gives it inftant flame : then falt befide 

Spreads o’er an ample board a bullock’s hide. 

With melted lard they foak the weapon o’er, 1&5 

Chafe ev’ry knot, and fupple ev’ry pore. 


vy. 186. Chafe ev'ry knot, and fupple ev'ry pore.) Fhis paflage 
has been egregioufly mifunderiftood, and it has been imagined 
that this unguent is to anoint the limbs of the Suitors to make 
them more fupple, after the manner of the Wreftlers who ob- 
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Vain all their art, and all their firencth as 
vain s 

The bow inflexible refifts their pain. 

The force of great Eurymachus alone 

And bold Antinous, yet untry’d, unknown: Igo 

Thofe only now remain’d; but thofe confeft 

Of all the train the mightieft and the beft. 


ferved that cuftom ; but it is very evident that zéiov is to be un- 
derftood in the Greeé, and that it is the Bow, not the Limbs 
of the Suitors, that is to be anointed. &z/fathzus thus fully 
explains it: the lard is brought to make the Bow pliant, they 
chafe it before the fire that the particles of it may enter the 
pores of the Bow, and render it flexible. But Eu//fathzus falls 
into an errour about the feat that is brought by Adelanthius : he 
imagines the Suitors fat while they drew the Bow, that they 
might be upon a level with the ringlets which were hxed upon 
the ground; whereas in reality the feat is brought, that they 
may fit while they chafe the Bow. Homer himielf fays, when 
Leiodes endeavours to draw it, that he ftood up, erisare, and 
again, 


He ftood, and ftepping forward try’d the bow. 

Er SD ap im’ čðò» iov, 9% TéÉS gresentiCer. 
But how is this to be reconciled with the conduct of UA fes, 
who is directly affirmed to fit while he draws it. 


eee SS A ELEY VEVEN Y yAvPiouse 
Acréber Et diPecse x07, p.2vO- -m  — 


‘That circumftance is inferted to fhew the great ftrength and 
dexterity of Ulyf/és, who is able to draw it in that difadvan- 
tageous pofture: the Poet in every incident maintains his 
fuperiority. | 

E 2 
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Then from the hall, and from the noitv 


crew, 
The Matters of the herd and flock withdrew. 
The King obferves them : he the hall forfakes, 
And, paft the limits of the Court, o’ertakes, 196 


$. 193. Then from the hall, and from the notify crew, 
The Alafters of the herd and flock withdrew. | 


It is wonderful how exactly the Poet obferves the diftribution 
of time ; he diftinétly marks the action of every day, and 
allots a proper fpace to every action. In this place the 
Poem goes forward while Ufes withdraws to engage the affift- 
ance of Philætius and Humeaeus. The Suiters are amufed and 
emplcyed about the Bow, while U/y//es fteals away from their 
obfervation, and returns with« ut ratfing their jealoufy. The 
Poet likewife manages the time of the difcovery of U7/;/es very 
judicioufly ; though he knew the fidelity of Eumeus and Phi- 
letius, yet he trufts them not with the knowledge of his per- 
fon, till the very hour of execution ; agreeable to the general 
character of his cautious nature and profound fecrecy. But 
then is not this an imputation to Penelope, that he fhould chufe 
to difcover himfelf to thefe two perfons, rather than to his 
Queen? “he anfwer is, There was a neceffity for his difco- 
very to the former, but none to the latter ; he wants their 
aff {tance in the future engagement, and makes good ufe of it 3 
whercas a difcovery made to the Queen could have been of 
no advantage, and might poffibly have proved detrimental ; 
befides, this is 2 feafon that requires expedition ; and we find 
Ulyffes Complies with it, and is very concife in the difcovery 
and interview with f’4iletius and Eumcaus. The Poet there- 
fore referves the c:lcovery of This to Penelope to a time of 
more leifure, that he may dwell upon it more largely, and 
beautify his Pow'n with fo eflential an ornament with greater 
folemnity 
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Then thus with accent mild O/yf/cr tpoke : 


1—0 


Ye faithful guardians of the herd and Hock 

Shall I the fecret of my breaft conceal, 

Or (as my foul now dictates) fhall I tell ? 200 

Say, fhou’d fome fav ring God reftore again 

The loft U/y/es to his native reign ° 

How beat your hearts? what aid wou'’d vou 

afford? 

To the proud Suitors, or your antient Lord ? 
Philetius thus. Oh were thy word not vain! 

Wou’d mighty Jove reftore that man again! 206 

Thefe aged finews with new vigour ftrung 

In his ble{t caufe fhould emulate the young. 

With equal vows Eumceus too implor’d 

Each pow’r above, with wifhes for his Lord. 210 
He faw their fecret fouls, and thus began. 

Thofe vows the Gods accord : behold the man! 

Your own Ulyffes / twice ten years detain’d 

By woes and wand'rings from this haplefs land : 

At length he comes; but comes defpis’d, un- 

known, 215 


And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 


E 3 
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All elfe have caft him from their very thought, 

Ev’n in their wifhes, and their pray’rs forgot f 

IIcar then, my friends! If Jove this arm fuc- 
ceed, 

And give yon’ impious Revellers to bleed, 220 

NTy care fhall be, to blefs your future lives 

With large pofiefflions, and with faithful wives; 

Fat by my palace fhall your domes afcend, 

And each on young TLelemachus attend, 

And each be call’d his brother, and my friend. 

To give you firmer faith, now truft your eye; 226 

Lo! the broad fcar indented on my thigh, 

When with 4uZfolychus’s fons, of yore, 

On Parna/fs top I chas’d the tufky boar. 

Fis ragged veit then drawn afide difclos’d 230 


The fign conf{picuous, and the fcar expos'‘d : 


vy. 23r. — — and the fear exposd.] Ariftotle treating of 
the different forts of Remembrances, Chap. xvii. of his 
Poeticks, divides them into two kinds, natural or adventitious 3 
the former fort is fimple and without art, which Poets ufe for 
want of invention; as for tnftance, when they bring about 
the difcovery of a perfon by fome natural mark or token upon 
the body : the latter are either marks upon the body, or fcars 
occafioned by fome accident, or token diftinct from the body, 
fuch as the Cafket, sc. which Plautus and Terence ufe in the 
difcovery of feveral perfons in their Comedies : of this latter 
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Zager they view’d; with joy they flood amazd, 
With tear-full eyes o’er all their malter gazdi 


kind is this fcar of VA/fes ; it isan adventitions remembrance, 
and thefe remembrances (continues 7) 7/fot/e) may be ufed with 
more or lefs art: thus in the cafe of this wound of Uses, it 
is ufed by Homer in a different way: Luryclea, lib. xix. defcries 
it accidentally ; UAfs here fhew:s it to Ermæus and Philetius 
voluntarily; and it is certain that all thofe marks which a Poet 
defignedly and deliberately ufes to cfiablifh any verity, have 
lefs ingenuity than thofe which produce their eftects undefign- 
edly and cafually, and confequently the remembrance in the 
nineteenth Odyffey is more ingenious than the fecond difcovery. 
‘Ihe reafon is, it fhews no ingenuity to have recourfe to fuch 
marks, when we have an intention to make the difcovery: it 
caufes no furprife nor variety, neither is it produced by any 
art or invention: on the contrary, the other in the nineteenth 
book arifes from the fubjeét, and not from the fancy of the 
Poet only. But, fays Dacier, when Arifictie affirms that this 
prefent remembrance wants ingenuity, we are not yet to ima- 
gine that he condemns it; for it is a remembrance made by 
necefity. U4 /es has not opportunity to wait till the difco- 
very is made accidentally, as in the nineteenth Book; he is 
abfolutely compelled to make it defignedly, to engage Aumeus 
and Philetius in his caufe, by plainly proving to them that he 
was the real Uffes. If therefore that Hero fhews lefs art in 
the manner of the remembrance, he fhews more wifdom in 
accommodating his conduct to the opportunity, and ufing 
the prefent conjuncture advantageoufly, to bring about his 
own re-eftablifhment. I will only further obferve the judg- 
ment of Homer in making this difcovery with the utmoft bre- 
vity, concluding it in the compafs of two verfes: he had be- 
fore enlarged upon the wound, and the reader is already fully 
inftructed in the ftory : there is likewife another reafon that 
requires concifenefs; the urgency of the time demands it, for 
OUtyffes and Eumaæus could not be long in conference without 
obfervation, and raifing the jealoufy of the Suitors. 
E 4 
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Around his neck their longing arms they caft, 

His head, his fhoulders, and his knees embrac’d : 

Tears follow’d tears; no word was in their 
pow r : 220 

In folemn filence fell the kindly fhow’r. 

The King too weeps, the King too grafps their 
hands, 

And movelefs, as a marble fountain, ftands. 


Thus had their joy wept down the fetting 





fun, 2490 
But firt the wife man ceas’d, and thus 
begun. 
Enough on other cares your thought employ, 


For danger waits on all untimely joy, 

Full many foes, and fierce, obferve us near: 
Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 
Re-enter then, not all at once, but {tay 24.6 
Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 
To me, negle¢ted as lam, I know 

The haughty Suitors will deny the bow ; 
But thou, Eumceus, as ’tis borne away, 2p 
Thy matter’s weapon to his hand convey. 
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At ev’ry portal let fome matron wait, 
And each lock faft the well-compacted gate > 
Clofe let them keep, whate’er invades their ear; 
‘Tho’ arms, or fhouts, or “tg groans they hear. 
To thy ftrict charge, Philetius ! we confign 2506 
The court’s main gate: to guard that pafs be 
thine. 
This faid, he frft return’d: the faithful {wains 
At diftance follow, as their King ordains. 
Before the flame Eurymachus now itands., 260 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with his hands: 
Still the tough bow unmov’d. The lofty man 
Sigh’d from his mighty foul and thus began : 
I mourn thecommon caufe: for,oh my friends! 
On me, on all, what grief, what {hame attends ? 


Not the loft nuptials can affect me more, 266 


(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev’ry fhore) 


wv. 252. At evry portal, &c.] This is a very neceflary in- 
junction ; Ubffes fears not only left any of the Suitors fhould 
make his efcape, but alfo left any ef the women who were 
friends to the Suitors fhould give information to their parti- 
fans abroad, and introduce them to their affiftance. Eu/?fa- 
thius. 

yy. 266. Not the lof? nuptials — —] No doubt but £ury- 
machus mifreprefents his real fentiments, when he makes the 
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But baffled thus ! confefs’d fo far below 
Ulyffes ftrength, as not to bend his bow ! 
How fhall all ages oui atten pt deiid > 270 
Our weakne({s fceorn ! sdai z ws thus reply ad. 

Not fo, Furymachus : that no man draws 
The wond’rous bow, attend another caule. 


Sacred to Phaéus is the folemn day, 





Which thoughtlefs we in games would wafte 
away : 25 5 


tofs of Penelope of little importance, but hi conduét 1* an ex- 
aét picture of human nature: when we have ufed our utmoft 
endeavours to obtain our defires, and have failed in the at- 
tempt, the object immediately lofes its valuc, and we would 
be thought to defpife it. “To be eafy under any difappoint- 
ment is the refult of reafon ; but to feem to defpife what we 
have been very follicitous to obtain, arifes fiom the pride of 
our matures, which perfuades us to endeavour to cheat the 
world into an opinion that we have not been difappointed : 
the remedy for this difeafe of our minds, is a regular con- 
duct, and to hold the ballance even in all our affairs, that the 
{cale be not raifed too high or deprefifed too low. 

$. 274. Sacred to Phoebus zs the folemn day.] Antincus in 
this reply, fpeaks, as weil as Aurymmachus, with diffimulation ; 
he is unwilling to give a true reafon, and therefore invents a 
falfe one: the true reafon why he defers the trial of the Bow 
is, becaufe he fears his inability to draw it: the feigned reafon 
is a pretended piety paid to the day: it was a day to be ob- 
ferved religioufly, and he infinuates that all fports upon it are 
a profanation of it; and confequently, fpo’ being provoked, 
difables them from drawing the Bow, of which he is the pa- 
fron. Ihis is the reafon why he propofes to offer a libation, 
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“Till the next dawn this ill-tim'd ftrife forego, 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 

Now bid the Sew’r approach, and let us join 

In due libations, and in rites divine, 

So end our night: before the day fhall fpring, 
The choiceft off rings let Mle/anthius bring: 281 
Let then to Phæbus name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich f{mokes, high-curling to the ikies. 
So fhall the patron of thefe arts beftow 

(For his the gift) the fkill to bend the bow. 285 


to atone for the abufe of the day by their diverfions. But 
perhaps the reafon why Antinous defers the exercile of the 
Bow to the following day, is not becaufe he thought it un- 
lavrtul to proceed in it, on the feftival of “pelle; for why 
Should an exercife which was inftitute1 in honour of that 
Deity, be thought a profanation of the day ? I fhould there- 
fore rether conclude, that the impiety intended by Antınous, 
was their omifion in not offering a facrifice to that God before 
they begun the trial, that he might profper their endeavours : 
the conclufion of his fpeech makes this opinion probable: 
cc Let us now defer the experi offer facrifice in the 
<< morning to pollo, that he ma cefs in drawing 
<< the Bow ;”? which implies that unfuccefsful be- 
caufe they had forgot to facrihce. I will only add, that 4z- 
tinous mentions a goat as an offering o Apollo; we have be- 
fore feen bulls, fheep and bullocks offered to that Deity ; the 
reafon why a goat is a proper victim, I fuppofe is becaufe he is 
a rural God, and patron of fhepherds, and therefore all kinds 


of beafts were offered to him promifcuoufly. 
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They heard well-pleasd: the ready hctstds 
bring 

Tine cleanfing waters from the lhinpid tpring : 

The goblet high with roly wine thes crown'd, 

In order circling to the peers around. 

That rite compleat, up-rofe the thoughtful man, 

And thus his meditated fcheme began. 291 
If what I afk your noble minds approve, 

Ye peers and rivals in the royal love ! 

Chief, if it hurt not great A7fzncus’ ear, 

(Whofe fage decifion I with wonder hear) 295 

And if Eurymachus the motion pleate ; 

Give heav’n this day, and reft the bow in peace. 

‘To-morrow let your arms difpute the prize, 

And take it He, the favour’d of the fkies ! 

But fince ‘till then, this trial you delay, 3200 

Truít it one moment to my hands to-day : 

Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 

W hat once I was, whom wretched you defpife ; 

If yet this arm its antient force retain ; 

Or if my woes (a long-continued train) 205 


And wants and infults, make me lefs than man? 
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Rage flath’d in light’ning from the Suitors eves, 
Yet mix’d with terrour at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then: O miuferable gueft ! 
Is common fenfe quite banifh’d from thy breatt ? 
Suffie’d it not within the palace plac’d 21 
To fit diftinguifh’d, with our prefence grac’d, 
Admitted here with Princes to confer, 
A man unknown, a needy wanderer ? 
To copious wine this infolence we owe, Sis 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow : 
The great Eurytion when this frenzy ftung, 
Pirithous roofs with frantick riot rung ; 
vy. 218. Pirithous’ roofs, &c.j “The ftory of the Centaur is 
this: Pirithous, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daughter 
of Adraffus, invited the Centaurs and Lapithe to his nuptials ; 
the Centaurs drinking to great excefs, and offering violence to 
the bride, engaged them in a quarrel ; Eurytion was the per- 
fon who began the diforder, and the war that enfued became 


fatal to the whole nation of the Centaurs. Hforace alludes te 
this hiftory. 


e€ At nequis modici tranhliat munera liberi, 
<¢ Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa fuper mero 
<< Debellata”” — — 


The Lapithites were a people of Thefafy inhabiting the moun- 
tains Pindus and Orhrys ; the Centaurs were their neighbours, 
and dwelt in mount Pr/zon. This war between the Lapithites 
and the Centaurs probabiy lafted about a year: for it began on 
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Boundlefs the Cezfaur rag’d; *till one and all 
The Heroes role, and dragged him from the 

hall ; 320 
His nofe they fhorten’d, and his ears they flit, 
And fent him fober’d home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curft, 
Fatal to all, but to th’ aggrefior firft. 


the day of the nuptials of Pirithous, and on the day that his 
fon Poljpetes was born, he obtained a decifive victory over the 
Centaurs, and drove them from mount Pelion., Thus “6. ii. 
y. 896. of the Iliad. 


Thy troops A¢rgiffa, Polypætes leads 

And &leon, fheiter’d by O/ympus’ fhades ; 

Sprung from LP:rithous of immortal race, 

The fruit of fair Ai7ppedamé’s embrace, 

That day when hurl’d from Pelzon’s cloudy head 
To diftant dens the fhaggy Centaurs fled. 


‘This hiftory is at large related by Ovrd, Metam. xii. He calls 
Eurytion by the name of F&urytus, and defcribes the nuptial 
feaft in a cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. 
Dryden, 


In a cool cave’s recefs the treat was made, 

W hote ent’rance trees with {preading boughs o’erfhade : 
There one more brutal of the brutal brood, 

Or whether wine or beauty fird his blood, 

Or both at once; beheld with luftful eyes 

The bride, at once, refolv’d to make his prize: 

Down went the board ; and faft’ning on her hais 

He feiz’d with fudden force the frighted fair ; 

“Twas £urytus began. — mame 
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Mov’d by no weak furmife, but fenfe of fhame, 

We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame ; 

Wee dread the cenfure of the meaneft flave, 

The weakeft woman: all can wiong the brave 

<< Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 351 

<< Of that brave Chief whofe bow they cou’d not 
< bend ! 

c In came a Beggar of the {trolling crew, 

<< And did what all thofe Princes could not do.” 

‘Thus will the common voice our deed defame, 

And thus pofterity upbraid our name. 366 

To whom the Queen. If Fame engage your 

views, 

Forbear thofe acts which infamy purfues ; 


$. 357. — — — If fame engage your Viewss 
Forbear thofe aéis which infamy purfues.] 


This anfwer of Penelope is very fevere and very juft : Euryma- 
chus (obferves Dacier) had faid, If this beggar draws the bow, 
we {hall lofe our reputation : Penelope anfwers, It is in vain 
to be follicitous about your reputation, when your lives are a 
{feries of infamous actions : fame is the reward of good, and 
fhame the portion of bafe and unworthy deeds : it is no dif- 
honour to a Prince to be furpaffed by a Beggar in ftrength, but 
a Prince is more infamous than a Beggar, if his actions be- 
tray him to be a worfe man; a bafe action finks him into 
contempt, and taints his nobility. “The words in Homer are, 
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Wrong and oppreffion no renown can raiie ; 
Know, Friend! that Virtue is the path to praife. 
The ftature of our gueft, his port, his face, 361 
Speak him defcended from no vulgar race. 

To him the bow, as he defires, convey ; 

And to his hand if Phæbus give the day, 

Hence, to reward his merit, he fhall bear | 30g 
A two-ede’d falchion and a fhining fpear, 
Embroider’d fandals, a rich cloak and veít, 

And fafe conveyance to his port of reft. 


ai aadlyee ratra tiSecSe 3; which Euffaethius thus explains; Why 
do you overlook the greater difhonour, and are thus afraid of 
tries? and, adds Dacier, the fentiment is juft and happy: 
thefe princes place difgrace where it is not; they think it 2 
fhame to yield in ftrength to this {tranger, which is really no 
fhame; mere ftrenegth is the praife of a beaft, not of a prince: 
on the contrary, what is really a fhame, they think to be 
none; they prey upon a King, who was a friend to all man- 
kind ; they act a thoufand infolent and bafe deeds, and yet ap- 
prehend no difcredit. “This is an unhappy, and I wifh it were 
an unjuft, picture of human nature; we deceive ourfelves with 
falfe notions both of fhame and glory, and we may apply the 
words of Terence to this purpofe : 


— — — “ Hic, ubi opus eft, 
<c Non verentur: illic ubi non opus eft, ibi verentur. 
Praife is only to be obtained by virtue, and fame ıs the certain 


reward of it: ill-nature or envy may eclipfe it, but it will pre- 
vail and break out into glory. 


VOL. Y., F 
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© royal mother! ever honour’d name ! 


Permit me (cries Te/emachus) to claim 370 
A fons juit ight. INo Grecian Prince but i 
Fins pow’r this Low to grant, or to deny. 

OF all that Zt/2aca’s rough hills contain, 

And all wide E/s’ courfer-breeding plain, 

‘To me alone my father’s arms deicend ; oy a 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 

Retire, oh Queen! thy houfhold tafk refume, 


Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom ; 


X. 377. Retire, ob Queen ! &c.] “This fpeech has been ac- 
cufed of too great a liberty, and as wanting in refpeét from 
a fon to a mother: Yelemechus fpeaks with authority, when he 
ought to have fhewed obedience and filial duty. But thefe 
Criticks miftake the defign and intention of TZelesachus 3; he 
{peaks directly to Penelope, but obliquely and intentionally to 
the Suitois: it is for this reafon that he fays he is fupreme in 
the palace, wiz. to let them know that he will not give up 
the {way into their power. He tells Penelpe that the Bow 
fhall be «fed as he directs ; this is done to intimidate the Suit- 
ors, and prepare the way for the delivery of it to U4yffes, con- 
tary to their intunctions to Eummæus. 

Ihe verfes are the fame with thofe in the vith of the Ziad. 
There Hector fpeaks to Andromah., a tender hufband to a 
fond wife, and the fpecch was never taxed with any wanc of 
love and kindnefs. In that place /2:é7or remembers that he is 
an hufband, yet forgets not that he is an Hero. In this Zele- 
machus deviates not trom the duty of a fon, yct fpeaks in the 
Character and itslc of a Prince. 

Leuflathius excellently enlarges upon the words of Te/cma- 
chus: there is au abfolute neceflity that Penelope fThould with- 
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Vay 


"The bow, the darti and arin, of chivalry, 
Thefe cares to man belong, and moft to me. 280 
Mature beyond his years, the Queen admiur’d 


Fiis fage reply, and with her train retir’d: 


draw, that fhe might not be prefent at the fcene of blood and 
Maughter. It is for the fame reafon that the Poet introduces 
Minerva cafting her into a profound flecp, that fhe might be 
entirely ignorant of the death of the Suitors : this is abfoiutely 
neceflary ; for if fhe had been acquainted that Uffes was re- 
turned, and the Suitors flain by his hand, there could have 
been no room for the interview between UV&fp'es and Penelope in 
the fucceeding parts of the Odj//ey- 

But is not Afinerva introduced upon too fmall an occafion, 
only to caft Penelope into a flumber ? would not nature have 
worked the fame effeét without the afiftance of the Goddefs ? 
I have already remarked, that machines are not always ufed 
out of neceffity, but frequently for ornament, to dignify the 
Poetry and create furprife by the appearance of a Deity. But 
here the Poet brings down Afimerva, to give credibility to the 
ftory; for though it be true that nature is fuffhcient to produce 
this effeét, yet that it fhould operate in the critical and exact 
moment, when the Poet has occafion for it, is in fome degree 
incredible : the Poet therefore to reconcile the relation to prce- 
bability, introduces a przternatural ileep, occalioned by the 
immediate operation of a Groddefs. 


J. 381. — — — the Queen admir’ d 
Flis Jage reply — —] 
Penelope is amazed at the free remonftrance of Telesnachus ; fhe 
is ignorant of the reafon of it, yet immediately retires, not 
doubting but his words flowed from a juft caufe, and not from 
a want of filial duty : fhe is therefore faid by the Poet to lodge 
his words in her memory, waiting till time fhould unfold the 
myftery. Dacier. 
EF 2 
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Therein her chamber as (he iat apart, 

Revolv’d his words, and placa them in her 
heart. 

On her U/y/es then the fix’d her foul, 385 

Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 

"Till gentle Fallar, piteous of her cries, 

In flumber clos’d her filver-{ftreaming eyes. 

Now thro’ the prefs the bow Eumæus bore, 
And ail was riot, noife, and wild uproar. 390 
Hold, lawlefs ruftick ! whither wilt thou go? 

To whoin, infenfate, doit thou bear the bow ? 
Exil’d for this to fome fequefter’d den, 

Far from the fweet fociety of men, 

‘To thy own dogs a prey thou fhalt be made; 395 
If heav’n and PAæbus lend the Suitors aid. 

Thus they. Aghaft he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Zelemachus thus urg’d him on. 
Proceed, falfe flave, and flight their empty words; 
What? hopes the fool to pleafe fo many lords? 400 
Young as I am, thy Prince’s verigeful hand 
Stretch’d forth in wrath, fhall drive thee from the 

land. 
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Oh ! could the vigour of this arm as well 
Th’ oppreffive Suitors from my wails expcll! 
Then whata fhoal of lawlefs men fhould go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below ? 

"The Suitors with a fcornful fmile furvey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eunicus, thus encourag’d, haftes to bring 
The ftrife-full bow, and gives it to the King. 410 
Old Euryclea calling then afide, 
Hear what Telemachus erjoins (he cry’d) 

X. 407. Lhe Suiters with a fcornful fmile, &c.] Spondanus be- 


lieves they laugh out of contempt of Lelmachus 3; Dacier, be- 
caufe they believe the time come which is to end all their 
doubts by the marriage of Penelope ; they hope to draw the 
Bow, and this hope mollifies their anger. But all thefe rea- 
fons (as well as thofe of Au/ffathius ) feem to be rather invented 
than natural: we may find a {fufficient reafon of their laugh- 
ter, from the fharpnefs of Telemmachus towards Eumaeus; they 
rejoice to fee am enemy (for fuch they efteem Fumazus) mif- 
ufed, and this will likewife give a reafon why the Poet adds, 
that they ceafed their anger againft Telemachus, namely, be- 
caufe he gratifies their ill-will by threatening Lumeus. 

X. 412. Fear what TVelemachus enjoins, &c.] It is very evi- 
dent that this command proceeds not from TZelegiachus but 
Ulyffes - it was Ulyffes who gave direétions to {hut the door of 
the womens apartment; but Humeus is ignorant that £ury- 
clea was acquainted with the return of Uffes, and therefore 
{peaks as from Yelemachus. He knew very well that fhe would 
obey the orders of Tehmachus, but if fhe had not been ac- 
qrainted with the return of O4/es, fhe would have made fome 

F - 
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At ev'ry portal let fome matron wait, 


> 


415 


If arms, or fhouts, or dying groans they hear, 


And each lock fat the well-compacted gate ; 


And if unufual founds invade their ear, 


Let none to call or iffue forth pretume, 
But clofe attend the labours of the loom. 

Her prompt obedience on his order waits ; 
Clos’d in an inftant were the Palace gates. 420 
In the fame moment forth PAz/etiuws flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmoft gate; (the cable ftrongly wrought 
Of LDyodlos’ reed, a ihip from “gyprt brought) 
Then unperceiv’d and filent at the board 425 
Jtis feat he takes, his eyes upon his Lord. 
hefitation, believing the Beggar to be really a ftranger and 
not Uh ffes.  Luftathius. 


$. 423. — — — (the calle ftrongly wrought 
Of Byblos’ reed, —— — —] 


The word in the Greck is BéCawev, which we are not to un- 
derftand of the &zyptian Papyrus, but it is derived from fiac- 
or ća, a plant growing in the marfhes of -Aeypt, Cordes 
sepies wanripw, that bears the refemblance of the Papyrus, as 
Luflathius explains it. Of this plant the Antients made thcir 
cordage ; on the top of it there grew fibrous threads rcfem-— 
bling hair, and thus Strabo defcribes it, Wiad cCA ter” a&xexw 


af F - è m s 
tyrone xaiTtryy, A lender fwig, bearing, as il Were, bair on the top 
of it. 
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And now his well-known bow the Miatiecr bore, 

Turn’d on all fides, and view d it o'er and ocr: 

T eft time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 

Its owner abfent, and untry’d fo long. 430 

While fome deriding—How he turns the bow 

Some other like it fure the man muff know, 


Or elfe wou’d copy; or in bows he deals ; 





Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he fteals. 
Heav’n to this wretch (another cry’d) be kind! 
And blefs, in all to which he ftands inclin’d, 436 
With fuch good fortune as he now fhail find. 


+. 428. Lurn’donall fides, and view'd it oer and over. } This 
little particularity is not inferted in vain: Ulyffes is ready to 
engage ina terrible combat ; it is therefore very neceflary to 
be curious in the examination of the Bow, to be certain that 
he might depend upon it: if he had obferved that it had been 
decayed through time, his prudence would have furnifhed him 
with fome other inftrument. Eu/ffathius is of opinion that this 
whole Bow was made of horn, becaufe tes denotes worms 
that breed in horn : the Bow, fays that Author, was mace of 
horn, and not of wood, like the Scythian bows. This it muft 
be confefled, is not entirely fatisfactory, becaufe the bows were 
antiently tipt or pointed at the extremities with horn; and to 
this horn UAffes may refer. But the other opinion is inolt 
probable, and Owed thus underftood@ it: 


<c Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
«e Qui latus argueret cormeus arcus Erat.?”’? 
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Heedlefs he heard them; but difdain’d reply ; 

The bow perufing with exacteft eye. 
Then, as fome henv’r ly rinftrel, taught to fing 
High note> refpo:.fve the peril line fli, AgI 
To fome new Aram when he adapts the I! re, 
Or the dumb lutc refits with vocal wire, 
Relaxes, ftrains, and driws them to and fro’ ; 
So the great Mutter drew the mighty bow: 445 
And drew with eafe. One hand aloft difplay’d 
‘The bending horns, and one the {tring effay’d. 
From his eflaying hand the {tring let fly 
Twane’d fhort and fharp, like the fhrill fwallow’s 
cry. 

y 440. Then, as Jeme heav'nly minfrrel, &c.| Eufiathius con- 
feffes himfeif to be greatly pleafed with this comparifon ; ıt is 
very juft, and well fuited to the purpofe; the ftrings of the 
lyre reprefent the bow-ftring, and the eafe with which the 
Lyrift ftretches them, admirably paints the facility with which 
Uiffes draws the bow. When fimilitudes are borrowed from 
an object entirely different from the fubjeét which they are 
brought to illuftrate, they give us a double fatisfaction, as they 


furprife us by fhewing an agreement between fuch things in 
which there feems to be the greateft difagreement. 


+. 443. — — — the firing let fly 
Twang d fhort and fharp, like the Jhi ill fwallou  cry.] 


"I he comparifon is not intended to reprefent the fwect sof 
the found, but only the quality and nature of ıt- ar ..neans 
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Such fate I prophefv our gueft at.ends, aos 

If here this interdi¢ted bow he bends: 

Wor fhall thefe walls fuch infolence contain ; 

The frit fair wind tranfports him o'er the main ; 

Where Echetus to deeth the auilty brings, 

(The wortt of mortals, ev n the worft of Kings.) 

Better than that, if thou approve our chear, 338 

Ceafe the mad {ftrife, and fhare our bounty here. 
To this the Queen her juit diflike expreit - 

Tis impious, Prince! to harm the ftranger gueit, 

Bafe to infult who bears a fuppliant’s name, 325 

And lome refpecét Telenmzachus may claim. 

What if th’ Immortals on the man beftow 

Sufficient ftrength to draw the mighty bow ? 

Shall I, a Queen, by rival chiefs ador’d,. 

Accept a wand’rifg ftranger for my Lord? 340 

A hope fo idle never touch’d his brain : 

Then eafe your bofoms of a fear fo vain. 

Far he be banifh’d from this ftately fcene 

Who wrongs his Princefs with a thought fo mean. 
O fair! and wifeft of fo fair a kind : 34g 

(Refpećtful thus Eurymachus rejoin’d) 
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A genral horrour ran thro’ all the race, 450° 
Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev’ry face. 
Signs from above enfu’d : the unfolding fky 

In lightning burft ; Jove thunder’d from on high, 
Fir’d at the call of Heav’n’s Almighty Lord, 

Fie {Mnatch’d the {haft that glitter’d on the board : 
(Fait by, the reft lay fleeping in the fheath, 456 
But foon to fly the mefiengers of death.) 


a harfh or jarring found, or fomewhat rough, igéreexv, as 
Eeuffathius interprets it; fuch a found as the fwallow makes 
when fhe fings by ftarts, and not in one even tenour, “The 
{wallow is inharmonious, and Ariffophanes ules xerdovwy pursi 
in his frogs, to fignify thofe who are enemies to the Mufes 5 
and here the Poet ufes it to denote a fhrill, harfh, or jarring 
found. 


X. 452. Signs from above enfu’d—] The fignal of battle ts 
here given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of 
the Miad. 


Ev’n Jove, whofe thunder fpoke his wrath, diftill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field. 


And again, 


That inftant Juno and the martial maid 
In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid. 


This prepares us for the greatnefs of :the following action 
which is ufhered in with thunder from heaven: and we are 
not furprifed to fee Uffes defeat his cnemies, when “Jupiter 
declares himfelf in his favour. ffemer calls this thunder a fign 
and a prodigy: it is a fign, becaufe it predicts the event; and 
a prodigy, becaufe the thunder procecds from a ferene fíky., 
kuflathius. 
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INow fitting as he was, the cord he drew, 

Thro’ ev’ry ringlet levelling his view ; 

Then notch’d the fhaft, releas’d, and gaveit wing; 

The whizzing arrow vanith’d trom the ftring, 461 

Sung on direct, and threaded ev’ry ring. 

The folid gate its fury fcarcely bounds ; 

Pierc’d thro’ and thro’, the folid gate retounds. 
Then to the Prince. Nor have I wrought thee 

{hame ~ 405 
Nor err’d this hand unfaithful to its aim ; 


Nor prov’d the toil too hard ; nor have I loft 





That antient vigour, once my pride and boaft. 
{il I deferv’d thefe haughty Peers difdain ; 
Now let them comfort their dejeéted train, 470 


In {weet repait the prefent hour employ, 





Nor wait ’till ev’ning for the genial joy : 


X. 407. — — — nor have L lof? 
Theat antient vigour — —] 


UI fes {peaks not thus out of vanity, but folely to confirm the 
courage of Telemachus, and his two friends, Eumcus and Phi- 
latizxs. He fets his vigour before their eyes, that they may 
have confidence in it in the fuccceding engagement. 


$. 471. In fweet repaf? the prefent hour employ, 
Noar wait "till cu ning —— — ] 
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Then to the lute’s foft voice prolong the nieht; 
Niufick, tne banquets moft refin’d delight. 

Fle iud, then gaveanod; andat the word 475 
LPelemachus girds on his fining fword. 


Faf} by his father’s fide he takes his ftand: 


‘Lhe beamy jav lin hohtens in his hand. 


‘his circumftance is very neceffary ; 07;f/es excites the Suitors 
to fupper by day-light, becaufe it would be more eafy for him 
to afiault them while they fat at table; the poiture would give 
him fome advantage; and he adds hefies evening, becaufe if 
they had fupped by the light of the torch, upon extingulhine 
it, they had greatly embarraffed him, and perhaps rendered 
his defigns ineffcétual through the benefit of the darknefs. 
Weither is it without reafon that he propofes finging and mu- 
fick ; he-does it to draw away their thoughts = om any jea- 
deals of intended violence; and by this method he gives the 
aflault unexpectedly, and begins the flaughier before they are 
prepared to make any oppofition. 
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The ARGUMEN T. 
The Death of the Suitors. 


Urrssz s begins the flauzhter of the Suitors by the death 

of Antinous. He declares bizfelf, and lets fly bis 
arrows at the reff. Telemachus affifts, and briggs arms 
for bis father, bimfelf, Eumæus and Philetius. Melan- 
thius dees the fame for the Wooers. Minerva encourages 
Ulyfles in the hape of Mentor. The Suiters are alt fain, 
only Medon and Phemius are fpared. Melanthius ang 
the unfaithful fervants are executed. The reft acknowledge 
their Mafter with all demonftrations of joy. 








T HE 


*TWENIY-SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


O D Y S S E Y. 


HEN fierce the Hero o’er the threfhold 
{trode ; 

Stript of his rags, he blaz’d out like a God. 

Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And quiver’d-deaths, a formidable ftore; 











* We are now come to the great event or Cataftrophe of 
the Ody//ey, which is the Deftruction of the Suitors. ‘The 
manner by which the Poet conduéts it, has been praifed and 
cenfured, by fome as noble and heroick, by others as roman- 
tick and incredible: it is therefore highly neceffary to vindi- 
cate Sfomer, in the chief action ‘of the whole Poem, that he 
may not be found culpable, in the place where he ought to 
be the moft exact, and draw his Here to the beft advantage, 
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Before his feet the rattling fhow’r he threw, 5 
And thus terrifick, to the Suitor crew. 


The objection made avainft this deeilive a'on 15, that the 
Poet makes Uh pes perform impofhbilitics , 1.9 one perion, with 
fuch fmall afiftance, being able to dcfhroy above an hundred 
Enemies. It is no anfwer to fay that Pallas defcends to aid 
Uh fjes, for it has been already proved, that all incidents which 
require a divine probability, fhould be fo difengaged from the 
action, that they may be fubftracted from it without deftroy- 
ing it ; whereas this aétion is effential to it. No lefs a Cri- 
tick than Longinus, Chap. vii. condemns omer ; for, enu- 
merating the faults of the Odjffey, he thus procecds: ** Io 
«< thefe may be added the ab{urdities he commits, in the ac- 
« count of the deftru€lion of Penelope’s Suitors.” And Scalz- 
ger, lib. v. of his Poeticks, is of the fame opion : Uffes inter- 
fecit arcu procos, inter quos ipfum tantillum effet intervalli < 
quare omnes fimul in ewn impetum non fecerunt ? The ftrength of 
this objeśtion lies in the omifion of the Suitors in not rufhing 
at once upon Ufes in an united Body: now this was impof- 
fible, he ftoud upon the threfhoid in a narrow pafs, and by 
this advantage he was able to make it good againft a great 
inequality of numbcis. It is not difficult to bring inftances 
of a like nature from undoubted hiftory : Coc/es alone defend- 
ed the bridge ove: the Tyber.againft the whole army of Por- 
fena, and ftood unmoveable till the Romans broke it down be- 
hind him. And Leonidas the Spartan General defended the 
Pals of Thermopylæ with a fmall number, againit three mil- 
lions of Perfians \ed by Xerxes 5 and if he had not been be- 
trayed, he would have probably defeated his whole army. In 
both thefe inftances there was a greater inequality of num- 
bers, than between Uffes and the Suitois. “Phe Reader will 
be reconciled to the probability of thefe relations, if he confi- 
ders that the whole bufinefs of war was antiently dccided by 
mere fitrenocth of body: fire-arms now fet all men upon : 
mearer level; but in thefe ecrly age., the flicneefl peilon was 
the grcatcit FIcro 3 a man of fuperiour and uncommon flien sth 
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One vent’rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, Princes ! yet remains to play ; 


drove his enemies before him like an army of boys, and with 
as much facility. From this obfervation it is evident, that 
ftomer {carce tranfgreffles the bounds of hiftorick truth, when 
he defcribes 4chiiles chafing whoie {quadrons of Trojans: he 
wrote according to the manners of his times, and drew after 
the life, though fometimes he improved a feature to cive crace 
to the picture of his Hero: thus in the Scripture, from the 
mere advantage of itrengeth, we fee a finzle Gasal c fy the 
whole armies of //rae/. 

Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing about 
the deftruction of the Suitors. The unravelling the wlicie 
Od:ffey (fays that Author) by their deaths, is very great, and 
very becoming an Hero; that whole ftory is drcfied up in co- 
lours fo decent, and at the fame time fo noble, that antiauity 
can hardly match any part of the narration ; here Homer has 
difplayed himfelf to the beft advaniage. I wilh Reapii had 
given his reafons, and not run into a general commendation: 
but we fhall be fufficiently convinced ci the judgment of 
ffomer in defcribing the Suitors talline chiefly by UA/es, if we 
confider the nature of Epick Poetry. The chief aétion is to 
be performed by the Hero of the Poem: thus Heéfor falls by 
Achilles 3; Tu nus by Æneas : the death of the Suitours is the 
chief action of the Odyffey, and therefore it is neceflarily to 
be executed by Uffes; for if any other perfon had performed 
it, that perfon would have done an action more noble than 
the Hero of the Poem, and eclipfed his glory. It is for the 
fame reafon that the Poet refufes all eafy methods to re-efta- 
blifh OAffes: he throws him into difficulties which he is to 
furmount by his own prowefs and magnanimity. Horer 
might eafily have raifed an army, and placed U4y/es at the head 
of it ; but the more difficult way being moft ccnducive to his 
honour, he rejects all eafy methods, fhews him ftruggling with 
infinite hazards, out of which he extricates himfelf perfonally by 
his wifdom and courage. By this means he compleats the cha- 
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Another mark our arrow muft attain. 


Phebus afatt ! nor be the labour vain. IC 


racter of his Hero, leaves 1 noble image of his worth upon the 
minds of the Speétators, and makes him go off the ftage with 
the utmoft applaufe. 

y. 1. Then fierce the Hero o'er the threfhold firode, &c. J Plata 
was particularly ftruck with the beauty of thefe lines in hi 
Dialogue intitled Jz, p. 145. Socrates thus fpeaks: ec When 
<< you repeat the Verfes of Homer emphatically, and ravifh the 
<c whole Audience, whether it be the paflage where he {ings 
< how Ukhffes leaps upon the threfhold, difcovers himfelf to 
<< the Suitors, and pours his arrows before his feet: or where 
<< Achilles rufhes upon Heétor ; or where he paints the Lamen- 
<< tations of Hecuba, Priam, ox Andromache ; tell me, are you 
<¢ any longer mafter of your own paffions ? are you not tran{- 
<< ported? and ravifhed with divine fury, think yourfelf pre- 
éc fent at the very aétions, either in /thaca, or Tray 2” It 
muft indeed be allowed, that Homer here paints to the Life; 
we fee Ulfs, his motion, his attitude, and the noble fury 
with which he begins the onfet. “The Poet interefts us in the 
caufe of his Hero, and we fight on his fide againft his enemies, 

Euflathius obferves, that inftead of é4x@ the Molans wrote 
Eotx@- ; an obfervation of too little importance to have been 
regarded, if he had not given us a fragment of Sappho as 2 
proof of it. 


Tis 2 A \yeowris Séayes vooy 
Ora Emisapyivn Ta Poansa tArnéto 


Emi T&v oQPvewy > 
which he thus explains, 


What ruftick beauty dreis m aukward charni. 
Detains my lover fiom his Sappho’s arms ? 


The circumftance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not 
infertcd without a reafor: , Uivfes could reach them from thence 
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Swift as the word the parting arrow fings, 
And bears thy fate, dztinouws, on its WiInNgs > 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetick foul! 
High in his hands he rear’d the golden Fowl! 
Ev’n then to drain it lengthen’d out his brecth; 15 
Chang’d to the deep, the bitter draught of death : 
For Fate who fear’d amidft a feafitful band ° 


And Fate to numbers, by a fingle hand? 


with more facility and expedition, than if they had hung at 
his fhoulder in the Quiver. 

vy. 10. Phoebus aff /] Ulyffes addrefles a prayer to 4pallo 
to give fuccefs to his prefent enterprife ; he directs it to him, 
becaufe he is the God of Archery ; and he concludes in four 
words, in compliance with the exigence of the time, which 
will not permit him to fpeak at large. “I his prayer to “pollo 
confirms my obfervation, that Penelope propofed the trial of 
tLe Bow in honour of that Deity, and we find that it was 
cuftomary from a remarkable paflage in the dhad, lb iv. 


But firfl to fpeed thy fhaft, addrefs thy vow 
To Ly.ian Phebus with the filver bow : 
And fwear the firftlings of the flock to pay 
On Zelia’s altars, to the God of day. 


It is from the urgency of the time that the fpeech of Uffes. as 
well as the prayer, is concife: it would have been very inju- 
dicious, when he was ready to affault his enemies unexpected- 
ly, to have prefaced the onfet with a long oration; this would 
have given them an alarm, and time to make an oppofition. 

x. 18 And Fate to numbers, by a fingle hand? ] This particular 
as very artful the Poet while he writes, feems to be furpriicd 
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Full thro’ his thicat Uh fes weapon paít, 

And piere’d the neck. He falls, and breathes his 
laft. 20 

The tumbling goblet the wide decor o’erfiows, 


A f{tream of gore burít {pouting from his nofe ; 


Grim in convulfive agonies he {prawls : 
Before him fpurn’d, the loaded table falls, 
And fpreads the pavement witha mingled flood 25 


Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 


at the difficulty of the enterprife he is about to relate. He is 
in doubt of the great event, and ftands {till in admiration of 
it. This has a double effect; it fets the courage of Udjffes 
in a ftrong point of light, who executes what might be almoft 
thought an impoffibility ; and at the fame time it excellently 
contributes to make the ftory credible, for Homer appears to 
be held in fufpenfe by the greatnefs of the aćłion ; an intima- 
tion that nothing but the rcal truth and deference to veracity 
could extort from him a belief of it: thus by feeming to make 
the relation improbable, the Poet eftablifhes the probability of 
it. Luflathius. 

$. 22. A ffream of gore burft fpouting — —] The word in 
the original is ataé, which commonly fignifies a pipe or mu- 
fical inftrument : the Antients (obferves Fu/fathius) ufed ıt to 
denote a fountain; here therefore it implies a fux or fountain 
of blood ; xesvis tEaxéshone ainar@-, the woid therefore very 
happily pa nts the blood fpouting from the Noftiils, as from a 
fountain; and in this fentfe, it gives us a full image of the 
nature of the wc und; thie blood fprun.s as from a pipe, through 


the mouth of the wouid, or trom the veins, through the 
ticitiil: 
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Amaz d, confounded, as they law hina fall, 
Uprofe the throngs tumultuous round the hail ; 
O’er all the dome they caft a haggard eye, 
Each look’d for arms: in vain; no arms were 
nigh : 30 
Aim it thou at Princes? (all amaz d they faid) 
Thy laft of games unhappy haft thou play’d ; 
Thy erring fhaft has made our braveit bleed, 
And death, unlucty guert, attends thy deed. 


Vultures fhall tear thee — Thus incens’d they 
{poke, | 35 
While each to Chance afcrib’d the wond’rous 
{troke, 
$. 35. — — Thus incens’d they fpoke, 


LV hile each to Chance afcril’d the wondrous firoke. | 


This paflage was look’d upon as fpurious by the Antients ; 
for they thought it impoffible that ail the Suitors fhouid fpeak 
the fame fentiment, as by compaédt, like a Chorus in a ‘I ra- 
gedy : they appealed to the cuftom of Homer himielf, who 
continually wrote 


QAE Tic ENET nev. 


Euftathius anfwers, that the Poet {peaks thus confufedly, to re- 
prefent the confufion of the Suitors at the death of Antinsus. 
Dacier defends him by faying, that all the Suitors imagined 
that Antinous was flain by accident, and therefore the whole 
aflembly having the fame fentiment, the Poet might afcribe tq - 
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Blind as they were; for death ev'n now invades 

His deftin’d prey, and wraps them all in flhades. 

Then grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 

That wither’d all their hearts, Livres fpoke. 40 
Dogs, ye have had your day ; ye fear’d no more 

Ulyffes vengeful from the Trojan fhore ; 

While to your luft and fpoil a guardlefs prey, 

Our houfe, our wealth, our helplefs handmaids lay: 

Wot fo content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 45 

Ev’n to our bed prefumptuous you afpir’d : 

Laws or divine or human fail’d to move, 

Or fharne of mien, or dread of Gods above: 

Heedlefs alike of infamy or prarfe, 

Or Fame’s eternal voice in future days: 5Q 

The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 


Impending Fate is yours, and initant doom. 


every member of it the fame expreffion. Either of thefe fo- 
lutions explains the difficulty. 

». 42. Ulyfles vengeful from the Trojan fhore.] The men- 
tion of the return of Udfes from Troy is not inferted cafually : 
he fpeaks thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling to their 
minds all the brave actions that he performed before it. Were 
not this his intention, he would have varied his expreffion, for 
in reality he has been abfent from Troy near ten years, and 
returns from the Pheactan, not the Trajan fhores. Eu/ftathius. 
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Thus dreadful he. Confus’d the Suitors tood, 

From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood ; 

Trembling they fought their guilty heads» to hide, 

Alone the bold Eurymachpus reply’d. 56 
If, as thy Words impart, (he thus began) 

tyes lives, and thou the mighty man, 

Great are thy wrongs, and much haft thou fuf- 

tain’d 

In thy fpoil’d Palace, and exhaufted land ; 6o 

The caule and Author of thole guilty deeds, 

Lo! at thy feet unjuft Aziizous bleeds. 

Not love, but wild ambition was his guide ; 

To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide, 

Thelle were his aims; but jufter Yove deny’d. 65 


X. 64. To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide.) This expreffion 
is judicioufly inferted, and with good reafon put into the mouth 
of one of the Suitors, namely Eurymachus. The Poet is now pu- 
nifhing them for their crimes ; it is therefore very neceflary that 
the Reader fhould be fatisfed that they deferve punifhment ; 
for if it be mot an aét of juftice, it is murder. "The Poet 
therefore brings them all confefiing themfelves guilty by the 
mouth of Lurymachus; their crime is the intended murder of 
Lelemachus, and the ufurpation of the throne of U4/fes. If this 
‘had not been fet in a clear light, there might have been room 
for a fufpicion that U/yfes inflicted a punifhment too great for 
the guilt of the Suitors. For was it a crime that deferved 
geath, to aim at the marriage of Penelope È This is not to be 
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since coll in death th’ offender lics: oh {parc 
Thy fup,Uant people, and receive their pray’r ! 
Brafs, gold, and treafures fhall the fpoil defray, 
Two hundred oxen ewsry Prince hall pay : 

‘Lhe waite of years refunded in a day. ras, 
"Tili then thy wrath is juft Uy jes burn’d 
With hich difdain, and fternly thus return’d. 





Ali, all the treafures that enrich’d our throne 
Before your rapines, join d with all your own. 
If ofter’d, vainly fhould for mercy call ; 75 


“Tis you that offer, and I {corn them all ; 


fuppoted ; for they took her to be a widow, and might there- 
fore without a crime afk her in marriage. Was death due 
for the wafte and profufion of the riches of U4Afes 2? This 
might have been redreficd, by a full repayment, and a juft 
equivalent. ficmer therefore, to fhew that there is a caufe 
for the feverity of the punifliment, fets their crimes in open 
view, which are an intentional murder, and an aétual treafon. 
‘The place likewite where he inferts this circumftance is well 
caofen, =z. in the place where the punifhment is related; 
and by this method we acknowledge the equity of it. It is 
truc ; Lurymaclhus throws the guilt upon Antinous as the chief 
oficndcer s but all the Suitors have been his affociates, and ap- 
proved of all his violent and bloody defigns through the 
Od f/ey, and therefore are jtiftly involved in the fame punifh- 
ment; fo that Uiy/es punifhes rebellious fubjeéts by the autho- 
rity of a King. Hemmer likewife obferves juftice in the death 
of Antinous; he is the firft in guilt, and the firft that falls by 
his Hero’s hands, 
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Your biood 1s my demand, your lives the prize, 
"Till pale as yonder wretch eich Suitor hes. 
Ifence with thofe coward terms; or fight, or fly; 
‘This choice 1s left ye, to rchit or die; SO 
And die I truft ye fhall.—He fternly fpoke : 
With guilty fears the pale affembly flhook. 
Alone EFurymachus exhorts the train : 

Yon’ Archer, comrades, will not {hoot in vain; 
But from the threfhold fhall his darts be fped, 85 
(WV ho-c'er he be) til ev'ry Prince he dead. 

Be mindful of yourfelves, draw forth your fwords, 
And to his fhafts obtend thefe ampie boards, 

(So need compelis.) “Then, all united {trive 

The bold invader from his poft to drive; 9° 
The City rous’d fhall to our refcue hafte, 

And this mad archer foon have {hot his lait. 


x. 88. And to bis fhafts cbtend thefe emple boards.] LKurymachus 
exhorts the Suitors to make ufe of the tables to oppofe U4 fes 
in the manner of fhields; from whence obtferves Fu/fathius, it 
may be gathered that every Suitor hada peculiar table. This 
may be confirmed from this book ; for when Antinous falls, he 
overturns a table; which, if there had been but one, would 
hive been too large to be thus overthrown ; bcfides he fpeaks 
in the plural number, TEAN CAG. 

Y. Q1. The City rous d fhall to our refcue bafe. ] It is impoffible 
but that the Suitors muft have many friends amongít the tha- 
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Swift as he fpoke, he drew his traitor tword, 
And like a lion rufh’d againft his Lord : 
The wary Chief the rufliing fce repreit, 95 
Who met the point, and fore’d it in his breaft : 
Flis» failing hand deferts the lifted fword, 
And prone he falls extended o'er the board! 
Betore him wide, in mix’d effufion roll 
‘Th’ untafted viands, and the jovial bowl. LOG 
Full thro’ his liver pafs’d the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 
He fpurn’d the feat with fury as he fell, 
And the fierce foul żo darknefs div’d, and hell. 
Next hold Amphinomous his arms extends IO5 
To force the pafs: the God-like man defends. 
Thy fpear, Zelemachus ! prevents th’ attack, 


The brazen weapon driving thro’ his back, 


cans. Intereft or ill-humour engages men in faction ; but this 
is not the full import of the fenfe of Horer : the lthacans were 
ignorant that U/ffes was returned, and no wonder therefore if 
they engaged in defence of the Princes of their land, again{ft a 
ftranzer and a beggar; for fuch in appearance was Uly/es. 

+. 108. Lhe brazen weapon driving thro his back.| Eu/ftathius, 
and Spondanus from him, interpret this paflage very much to 
the difadvantage of the courage of Telemachus : they obferve 
that he is yet new to the horrours of war, and therefore want- 
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Thence thro’ his breaít its bloody paflage tore ‘| 


Flat falls he thund’ring on the marble floor, 110! 


And his ciufh’d forehead marks the ftone with 


gore. af. 
He left his jav’lin in the dead, for fear 


The long incumbrance of the weighty fpear 


ing the heart to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this 
wound between the fhoulders: that as foon as he has given 
the blow, out of fear he leaves the fpear in the wound; an 
a&tion as difreputable, as to throw away the fhield in battle 5 
and laftly, that it is fear that fuggefts to his mind the expe- 
dient to fetch the arms, a pretext to be diftant from danger. 
But it is not difficult to defend Telesmachus. Amphinomous was 
afflaulting Uffes, and confequently his back was turned to- 
wards Zeksmachus, and this occafions the wound in that part. 
‘This combat ıs not a combat of honour, where points of ce- 
remony are obferved ; Yelesachus was therefore at liberty to 
deftroy his enemy by any methods, without any imputation of 
cowardice ; efpecially confidering the inequality of the parties. 
Neither is it out of fear that he quits his fpcar ; but froma dictate 
of wifdom : he is afraid left fome of the Suitors fhould attack 
him while he is difengaging it, and take him at an advan- 
tage, while he has no weapon to ufe in his own defence; be- 
fides, he has no farther occafion for it ; he haftes away to 
provide other arms, not only for himfelf, but for U/jffes and 
his friends ; and this is fo far from being the fuggeftion of 
fear, that it is the refult of wifdom. 

There js fome difficulty in the expreffion ajovexnt reales, the 
meaning of it is, left he fhould receive a defcending blow: 
the word is an adjective, and Euffathius tells us, that yee is 
to be underftood ; I fhould rather chufe Qacyéw, which im- 
mediately precedes, it being as good fenfe to fay, a wound is 
given by a defcending fword, as a defcending hand. 
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To the fierce foe advantage might afford, 
To rufh between and ufe the fhorten’d fword. 115 
With fpeedy ardour to his Sire he flies, 
And, Arm, grcat father! arm (in hafte he crics) 
lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 
For miffile jav’lins, and for helm and fhicld ; 
Faít by our fide lct either faithful fwain I20 
in arms attend us, and their part fuftain. 

Hafte and return (Ul4y//es made reply) 
While yet th’ auxiliar fhafts this hand fupply ; 
Leit thus alone, encounter’d by an hoft, 
Driv n from the gate, th’ important pafs beloft. 125 


$. 117. — — — Arm (in bafle þe cries ).] Homer almoft con- 
{tantly gives the epithet alegéara to twee; winged words. Plu- 
tarch in his treatife upon Garruiity gives us the meaning of 
it. A word (fays that author) while it remains unfpoken isa 
fecret, but being communicated, it changes its name into 
common rumour ; it is then fown from us ; and this is the 
reafon why Homer calls words winged: he that lets a bird fly 
from his hand,. does not eafily catch it again ; ; and he that lets 
a word flip from his tongue cannot recall it; it flies abroad, 
and flutters from place to place every moment. It has indeed 
in fome paiiages a {till clofer meaning ; when a perfon fpeaks 
with precipitation, the epithet expreffes the fwiftnefs of the 
{peech, the words are winged: it is here applied with parti- 
cular propriety ; Yelemachus afks a queftion in the compafs of 


four lines, and receives an anfwer in two from Ulyffes ; the 
time not allowing any delay. 
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With {peed Te/enzachus obeys, and flies 
Where pil’d on heaps the royal armour lies ; 

Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent fpears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his Sire he bears : 
At once in brazen Panoply they fhone, I30 
At once each Servant brac’d his armour on; 
Around their King a faithful guard they ftand, 
While yet each {haft flew deathful from his hand: 
Chief after Chief expir’d at ev’ry wound, . 
And {well’d the bleeding mountain on the ground. 
Soon as his ftore of flying fates was {pent, 136 
Againft the wall he fet the bow unbent : 
And now his fhoulders bear the mafly thield, 
And now his hands two beamy jav’lins wield : 
Fle frowns beneath his nodding plume, that 
play’d 140 
O’er the high creft, and caft a dreadful fhade. 


X- 137. Againf? the wall he fet the bow unbent.] ‘The Poet 
may be thought too circumftantial in the difpofal of the bow ; 
but there is a reafon for it; he fhews Ulyffes placed it out of 
the reach of the Suitors, who, if they had feized the bow, 
might have furnifhed themfelves with arrows from the dead 
bodies of their friends, and employed them againft Uwffes - 
this caution was therefore ncceflary. Exu/ffathius. 
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There ftood a window near, whence looking 


down 


From o’er the porch, appear d the fubject town 


yxy. 142. There flood a winds near, telence lockine doter, 
From ocr the porch appear’ da the fitik ieee Le jes. | 


‘The word in the Greek is égo080t%en, janua fuperior, and it 15 
likewife ufed a little lower. It has given great trouble tothe 
commentators to explain the fituation of thefe two pafiages. 
Dacier imagines that by the former there was a defcent into 
the court-yard, and {oto the {treet ; but this cannot be truc +` 
for Agelaus exhorting his affociates to feize this pallage, makes 
ufe of the word daCaivw, which fignifies to af/cend, and not 
to defcend into the court-yard : befides, he bids them raife the 
people by fhcuting to them, which feems to imply, that this 
place overlooked the ftreets, from whence a fhout might be 
heard by the people. “OgzcOvgn (obferves Eullathius) is Sven sis 
Hy GevuTae Tis DérAwy oesy ExetVer, that is, a dor by which a perfon 
afcends to obtain a profpeé?. This probably led to the roof of 
the porch of the palace fronting the ftreet, from whence a 
perfon ftanding in the open air, and fhouting, might raife the 
City; or as for greater clearnefs it is here tranflated a win- 
dow, which anfwers all thefe purpoles. 

But there is ftill a difficulty arifing from the word Aadgnp», 
which is thus folved by Eustathius, Acven iyi» ô Weds Thy ogoobverr 
ywy rsswròs, that is, a narrow paflage leading to this private 
window or door, and he afterwards interprets it by se ddés. 

From what has been obferved, it appears evidently that 
there was another patlage tothe upper apartments of the pa- 
lace; for this was guarded by “Lumens, and was inaccefhble, 
and confequently Adelanthins conveys the arms to the Suitors 
by fome other ftair-cafe. “This Ffomer exprefies by æ:zggsyas 
ueyágos 3 the former word is very well explained by Ale/ychiary 
ìt fignifies the paffluges of the palace leading from charnber to 
chamber, or the Xs of the apartments. ‘Pays properly de- 
totes a rupture, and here represtemts the openings of the pif 
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A double ftrength of valve fecur’d the place, 

A high and narrow, but the only pafs : I45 
The cautious King, with all preventing care, 
To guard that outlet, plac’d Eumaus there: 
When 4gelaiis thus: Has none the fenfe 

To mount yon’ window, and alarm from thence 


The neighbour town? the town fhall force the 
door, I5o 


And this bold Archer foon fhall fhoot no more. 


fages from room to room. ‘The Antients thought this whole 
paflage fo obfcure, that they drew a plan of thefe inward paf- 
fages of the palace, as Fu/fathius informs us ; in this they 
figured the porch, the higher aperture, the other ftair-cafe, 
and the room where the arms were laid. But Dacier ftarts 
another difficulty : if AZelanthius could go up to the room 
where the arms lay, why could he not go from thence into 
the courts of the palace, and raife the city ? The anfwer is, 
becaufe the arms were placed in an inward apartment, and 
there was no paflage from thence into the palace-yards. Her 
miftake arofe from her opinion that there was an entry into 
the palace by the égcobven, which opinion is refuted in the be- 
ginning of this annotation. If indeed Zelemachus had brought 
down the arms this way, then there muft have been a paflage 
for Adelanthius to the place from whence 4gelaus bids him raife 
the city; for if Te/emachus had paffled to the armoury by it, 
why might not Aéelanthius from it? But this is not the cafe $ 
for this door or window is not mentioned till Zelemachus has 
turnifhed VAs and his friends with armour; and confequently 
flomer cannot intend that we fhould underftand that Zelemachus 
ittended ts the armoury by it. 
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Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the ftraight 
But other methods of defence remain, 
Myfelf with arms can furnifh all the train; 155 
Stores from the royal magazine I bring, 
And their own darts fhall pierce the Prince and 

King. 

He faid; and mounting up the lofty {ftairs, 

Twelve fhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 
Dears : 

All arm, and fudden round the hall appears 160 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of {fpears. 

‘The Hero ftands oppreft with mighty woes. 
On ev’ry fide he fees the labour grow : 
Oh curlt event ! and oh unlook’d-for aid ! 
Melanthius or the women have betray d—— 165 

X- 159. Twelve fhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets bears. 
“biflarchus, remarks Fuffathius, blamed this defcription as in- 
credible ; for how could one perfon be able to carry fuch a 
load of armour at one time? But we are not to make this 
fuppoiition ; the Poet {peaks indefinitely, and leaves us at li- 
berty to conjecture that AZelanthius biought them at feveral 


times ; thus a little lower we find him going again for arms 
to furnifh the reft of the Suitors. 
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Oh mv dear ion I——— T'he father with a ich! 

Then ceas d; the lial virtue made reply 
Falfliood is folly, and ’tis juit to own 

The fault committed ; this was mine alone ; 

My hafte neglected yonder door to bar, iz7o 

And hence the villain has fupply’d their war. 

Run good Eumeus then, and (what before 


I thoughtlefs err’d in) well fecure that door : 


X. 172. Run good Fumezus, &c.] This paflage, where Zele- 
machus bids Eumæus go and fee who brings the arms, proves 
that Zelemachus did not before abfent himfelf from the battle 
out of cowardice: here he chufes to partake the danger with 
Ulyffes, and fends Eumaus and Philetius to execute his orders ; 
a fign that he does not confult his fafety at the expence of his 
honour. &u/ffathius. 

But it may feem extraordinary, that Uh fes and Telemachus 
fhould be in doubt to know the perfon who brought the aims 
to the Suitors; efpecially when /“gelaus had held a publick 
conference with Avelanthius in order to it ; but, anfwers Eu- 
fiathius, they fpoke with a low voice, and at a proper diftance 
from Ulyffes. It may alfo be objected, that AdZe/anthius could 
not pofflibly bring the arms without the obfervation of U4/es 
and his friends. "To folve this difficulty we muft have recourie 
to the fecond private doer, or égcc8ven, Mentioned in a former 
‘annotation : by this pafflage he afcends and defcends without 
a difcovery ; that paflage itanding in fuch a fituation, as not 
to be vifible to thofe who were onthe oppofite fide of the pa- 
lace. What may feem to contradict this obfervation is, what 
Homer afterwards adds, for he direétly tells us, that Auseus ob- 
ferved that the perfon who brought the arms was Adelanthius ; 
but that expreffion may only imply, that he faw A7elanthins 
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Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought mifgives) by Dofus’ fon. 175 
While yet they fpoke, in queft of arms again 
To the high chamber {tole the faithlefs fwain, 
Not unobferv’d. FEumceus watchful ey’d, 
And thus addrefs’d Ulyffes near his fide. 

The mifcreant we fufpected takes that way; 130 
Him, if this arm be pow’rful, fhall I flay ? 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this detefted deed ? 

Not fo (reply’d U/y/es) leave him there, 
For us fufficient is another care: 185 
Within the ftricture of this palace wall 
To keep inclos’d his mafters ’till they fall. 


going from the reft of the company, and hafting towards 
tbat afcent, and therefore juftly concludes: him to be the 
perfon. 

v. 187. To keep inclos’d his mafters —- —] It may be afkeds 
when £umeus retires from the guard of the paflaze, what 
hinders the Suitors from feizing it, and by it giving notice to 
the city of their danger? What Ulyffès here fays obviates this 
objection. He tells Eumaus, that he and Zelemachus will de- 
fend it againdft all the efforts of his enemies: by this expref- 
fion he gives us to underftand, that Zelemachus {hall poít him- 
felf in the place of Eumøæus, and make it good till he has 
executed juftice upon Adelanthius. 
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Go you and feize the felon; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind ; 
On this, bis body by {trong cords extend, 190 
Andon a column near the roof fufpend ; 
So ftudy’d tortures his vile days fhall end. 

The ready fwains obey’d with joyful hafte, 
Behind the felon unperceiv’d they paft, 
As round the room in queft of arms he goes: 195 
(The half-fhut door conceal’d his lurking foes) 
One hand fuftain’d a helm, and one the fhield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 





X. 197. One hand fuftain’d a helm, and one the fhield.] We fee 
Melanthius after a diligent fearch finds only one helm and cne 
fhield ; and the fhield is defcribed as almoft fpoiled with age: 
from hence £uffathius gathers that there were no more left in 
the armoury; for it is probable that AZelanthius would not have 
returned with fo few arms if he could have found more; nor 
would he have brought the decayed fhield, if he couid have 
fupplied himfclf with a ftronger ; fo that all the arms of Ut fès 
were feventeen helmets, twelve at firít delivered to the Suitors 
by A7elanthius, one more he was now bringing, and GAfes 
and his friends were in poficffion of four: there were the fame 
number of ihields, and twenty fpears, twelve given to the 
Suitors, and eight to the affiftants of UAfes. This was his 
private armoury for the defence of his palace: and we are not 
to conclude, that thefe were the whole arms of the nations 
there probably was a publick repofitory for armour fo: the 
publick ufe of their armies again{t their enemies. 
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Cover d with dult, with drynefs chapt and worn, 
The brais corroded, and the leather toin: 202 
Thus laden, o'er the torethohi as he ilept, 
Fierce on the villain from cach Inle they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling daftard drew, 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw. 
Active and pleas’d, the zealous {wains fulfil zog 
Atev'ry point their matter’s rigid will: 
Pirit, iait behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ftreighten’d cords involv’d his body round . 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column tyd, 
The howling felon fwung from fide to fide. 212 
EFumecus {cofine then with keen difdain : 
There pats thy pleaiing night, oh gentle fwain! 
On that foft pillow, from that envy d height 
Burtt may’ft thou tee the fpringing dawn of light ; 
So timely rife, when morning ftreaks the eat, 21 - 
To drive thy victims to the Suitors feaft. 
This kud, they left him, tortur’d as he lay, 
Secur’d the door, and hafty {trode away : 
fach, breathing death, refuum’d his dang’rous poit 


Near great lLhfès; Four againft an hoft. Soi 
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When lo! defcending to her Flero’s aid 

Sove's daughter Pallas, War's triumphant maid: 

In Mentor’s friendly form fhe join’d his fide ; 

Ulyffes faw, and thus with tranfport cry’d. 
Come, ever welcome, and thy fuccour lend; 225 

Oh ev’ry facred name in one ! my friend ! 

Early we lov’d, and long our loves have grown : 

W hate’er thro’ life’s whole feries I have done 

Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 

And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 230 
Thus he; but pleafing hopes his bofom 

warm 

Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 

The adverfe hoft the phantom warriour ey’d, 

And firft loud threat’ning, ge/aiis cry’d. 
Mentor beware, nor let that tongue perfuade 

Thy frantick arm to lend U/fes aid ; 236 

Our force fuccefsful {hall our threat make good, 

And with the fire’s and fon’s commix thy blood. 

What hop’ft thou here? Thee firft the fword 

{hall flay, 


Then lop thy whole pofterity away ; 24.9 
Hi 3 
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Far hence thy banith’d confort fhall we fend; 

With his, thy forfeit lands and treafures blend; 

Thus, and thus only, fhalt thou join thy friend. 
Elis barb rous infult ev’n the Goddefs fircs, 

Wano thus the warriour to revenge infpiies. 245 
Ait thou U/yffes ? where then fhall we find 

The patient body and the conftant mind? 

‘That courage, once the Z7 ojavzs daily dread, 


Known nine long years, and felt by EFleroes dead? 


$. 246. Art thou Uly fies ? &e.] Pallas is here an allegorical 
Deity, and reprefents the courage and wifdom which was ex- 
er^t | by U4fes n the deftruction of the Suitors : the poet puts 
th words into the mouth of a Goddefs, to give ornament and 
diynity to his Poetry ; but they are only the fuggeftions of his 
own heart, which reproaches him for being fo flow in punifh- 
ing the infolence of his adverfaries. If we take them in this 
fenfe they will be in the nature of a foliloqguy : the Poet in- 
deed was obliged to introduce a Deity, to give importance to 
the decifive action of his whole Poem. thus Jupiter afifts 
Eneas in /irgil, Aliverva, Achilles in the Lad, and the fame 
Goddefs Uses here in the O4fey I very well know that all 
thefe paffages have been blamed by fome Criticks, as deroga- 
tory to the courage of thefe Heroes, who cannot conquer their 
enemies but through the affiftance of a Deity. The Reade: 
may be pleafed to look back for a full vindication of Fleer and 
Virgil, to Lib. iii. Note on ». 481 of the Odyfey. 

We may obferve that a Deity defcends to afift UAffés, but 
that the Suitors are left to their own Conduét: this iurnifhes 
us with a very juft and pious moral, and teaches us that 
Heaven guards and affifts good men in adverfity, but abandons 
the wicked, and icts them perifh for their follies. 
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And where that conduct, which reveng’d the luft 

Of Priani’s race, and laid proud Troy in duft? 251 

If this, when He/e7 was the caule, were done ; 

What for thy country now, thy Queen, thy fon ? 

Rife then in combat, at my fide attend ; 

Obferve what vigour Gratitude can lend, 255 

And foes how weak, oppos’d againft a friend ! 
She fpoke ; but willing longer to furvey 

The fire and fon’s great acts, with-held the day ; 

By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 

And level pois’d the wings of Victory : 260 

Then with a change of form eludes their fight, 


Perch’d like a fwallow on a rafter’s height, 





And unperceiv’d, enjoys the rifing fight. 


X. 262. Perch’d like a fwallsw — —] We have feen the 
Deities, both in the iad and Od fèy, changing themfelves 
into the fhape of birds: thus Z7é. vii. J. 67 of the Jidd, 


‘Th’ Athenian maid, and glorious God of day 
With filent joy the fettling hofts furvey, 

In form like vultures, on the beech’s height 
They fit conceal’d, and wait the future fight. 


This perhaps may be the occafion of all fuch fictions. The 
{uperítition of the heathen world induced the Antients to be- 
lieve that the appearance of any Bird in a critical hour was a 
fign of the prefence of a Divinity, and by degrees they began 
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Damafior’s fon, bold Age/aiis, leads 


The guilty war; FExurynomus fucceeds ; 20s 
With thefe, Prifavder great Polyétor’s fon, 
Sage Polyéus, and ttern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus >: thefe fix furvive ; 
The beft of all, the fthafts had left alive. 
fAmiudit the carnage defp’rate as they {tand, 270 
Thus Age/aits rous’d the lagging band. 

The hour is come, when yon’ fierce man no 

more 

With bleeding Princes fhall beftrow the floor: 
Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boatt ; 
The four remain, but four againft an hoft. 275 
Let each at once difcharge the deadly dart, 
One fure of fix fhall reach U/y/es’ heart : 
Thus fhall one ftroke the glory loft regain : 
The reft muft perifh, their great leader flain. 


to perfuade themfelves, that the Gods appeared to them in the 
form of thofe birds. Hence arofe all the honours paid to Au- 
gurs, and the reliance upon divination drawn from the flight 
of birds; and almoft every Deity had a bird facred to him. 
The Eagle to Jupiter, the Peacock to ‘Juno, &c. Pallas here 
takes the form of a fwallow, becaufe it is a domeftick Bird, 
and therefore may be faid to appear within the walls ef the 


palace with moft probability. 
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Then all at once thcir rningled lances threw, 
And thirfty all of one man’s blood they flew; 281 
In vain! Minerva turn’d them with her breath, 
And fcatter’d fhort, or wide, the points of death , 
With deaden’d found, one on the threfhold falls, 
One ftrikes the gate, one rings againft the walls; 
The ftorm paft innocent. The God-like man 286 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began. 

"Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw 
(So fpeed ’em heav’n) our jav’lins at the foe. 

That impious race to all their paft mifdeeds 290 
Would add our blood. Injuftice {till proceeds. 

He fpoke: at once their fiery lances flew ; 

Great Demoptolemus, Ulyffes flew ; 

Euryades receiv’d the Prince’s dart ; 

The Goatherd’s quiver’d in Pz/ander’s heart; 295 
Fierce E/atus by thine, Eumeus, falls ; 

Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 
The reft retreat: the victors now advance, 


Each from the dead refumes his bloody lance, 


J. 298. — — — the vidtors now advance, 


Each from the dead refumes his bloody lance. ] 
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Again the foe difcharge the fteely fhowr; 300 

Again made fruftrate by the virgin-pow'rr. 

Some, turn’d by Pallas, on the threfhold fall, 

Some wound the gate, fome ring again{ft the wall; 

Some weak, or pond’rous with the brazen head, 

Drop harmlefs, on the pavement founding dead. 
Then bold 4mphimedon his jav’lin catt ; 306 

Thy hand, Zelemachus, it lightly raz’d: 

And from Crefppus’ arm the fpear elanc’d 

On good Eumæus fhield and fhoulder glane’d ; 

Not leffen’d of their force (fo flight the wound) 310 

Each fung along, and dropp’d upon the ground. 

Fate doom’d thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 

Thy death, ennobl’d by U/y/es {pear. 

By the bold fon dmphimedon was flain : 

And Poly4us renown’d the faithful fwain. ZIX 


The danger beginning to abate by the fall of the chief of the 
enemy, UAffes advances from his {tand : there was a neceffity 
for this conduct: Ud/es and his three afliftants had killed four 
enemies with their fpears; and confequently the Poet was 
obliged to fupply them with frefh weapons, otherwife, if they 
had diicharged their fpears once more, they muft have been 
left naked and defencelefs, having only two a-piece brought 
by Telemachus. This obfervation fhews the exactnefs which 
fftomer maintains in his relation, 
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Pierc’d thro’ the breafl the tude Crefppus bled, 
And thus PAé‘/etius gloricd o'er the dead. 
There end thy pompous vaunts and high dif- 
dain ; 
Oh tharp in fcanda}, voluble and vain ! 
How weak is mortal pride! To heav’n alone 320 
Th’ event of actions and our fates are known : 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear : 
The victim’s heel is anfwer’d with this f{pear. 
Ulyffes brandifh’d high his vengeful fteel, 
And Damajicrides that inftant fell ; 2 


J. 323. The viétin’s heel is anfwer'd with this fpear. ] This 
refers to a paflage in the latter end of the twentieth Book of 
the Ody/ffey, where Ctefippus throws the foot of a bullock at 
Ulyffes. Philetius here gives him a mortal wound with his 
fpear, and tells him it is a return for the foot of the bullock. 
Eufiathius informs us, that this became a Proverb, tro Tò att 
moss Eewhicy, to exprefs a return of evil for evil ; the like may 
be obferved of the death of Antinous, who was killed as he 
lifted the bowl to drink. 


Llora prev acu Were HVAM- nai yA Anpe. 


Which is exa&tly rendered by our Proverb, Many things hap- 
pen between the cup and the lip. “Thus likewife the kindnefs 
of Cyclops was ufed proverbially, to denote a fevere injury dif- 
cuifed under a feeming civility ; that Monfter having promifed 
Ulyfjes mercy, but it was only the mercy to devour him-laft. 


Thefe little inftances prove the great veneration the Antients 
had for fdomer. 
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Fatt-by Loeocrifus cx piriz lay, 
The Princes jav lin tcrs its bleody way 
Thro’ all his bowels : doewn he tumbles prone, 
Elis batter’d front and brains befinear the tone. 
Now Pallas fhines confefs’d ; aloft fhe fpreads 
The arm of vengeance o’er their guilty heads; 331 
The dreadful 4¢g7s blazes in their eye ; 
Amazd they fee, they tremble, and they fy: 
Confus’d, diftraéted, thro’ the rooms they fling, } 
Like oxen madden’d by the breefe’s fling, 32375 } 
When fultry days, and long, fuccced the gentle r 
{pring. J 


v. 332. The dreadful Ægis — — —] This fhield is at. 
large defcribed, £76. v. of the shad. 


— — round the margin roll’d, 

A fringe of ferpents, hiffing, guard the gold: 
Here all the terrours of grim war appear 3 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear ; 
Here ftorm’d Contention, and here fury frown’d, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown’d. 


We fee the terrible effeéts which the fhield caufes are created 
by the Poet into a kind of Beings, and animated to fight on 


the fide of his Hero. 
$. 335. Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the battle being now 


over, Homer paufes with the aétion; and letting his fancy 
rove in fearch of forcign ornaments, beautifies and enltvens 
the horrours of it with two fimilitudes, drawn from fubjects 
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Not half fo keen, tierce vultures of the chue 


Stoop from the mountains on the feather’d race, 


very diftant from the terrours they are brought to iluftrate. 
‘The former of an herd of cattle, reprefents the confufton and 
affricht of the Suitors; the latter of the birds, their weakucls 
and unavailing flizght. T he Gadfly flew. the fury and clole 
purfuit of l'es and his afiflanut , the H arks their courage, 
and fupceriour power. Eiuflathius. $ irgil at larere deicribes this 
Breeie-fly. Georg. 111. 


About th’ @/burnian groves, with holly green, 
Of winged infects mighty {warms are feen: 
This flying plague, to mark its quality, 
Vefiros the Grecians call, Ajilus, we: 
A fierce loud buzzing Breeie: their ftings draw blood ; 
And drive the cattle gadcing thro’ the wood, 
Seiz’d with unufual pains they loudly cry, &ce. 
Dr yiler. 


Tnis defcription flaews that i:t i~ no ill-chofen fimilitude ; it 
very well paints the Suitor» Aying inan herd, and U4fes wound- 
mg them as they fly. 

‘The latter fimile from the Hawks, affords fame curiofity in 
regard to the antient manner of that fport. It is evident, fays 
Dacier, that this paffage is an inftance, that flying of birds of 
prey, in the nature of our hawking, was practifed by the An- 
tients : the nets, called by #domer sigea, were fixed in the plain 
ground; the fowlers with their falcons took their {tation upon 
the adjoining erninence: , when the birds, driven from this 
rifing ground, flew to the plain, they met with the nets, and 
endeavouring to efcape thern, crowded into flocks: then the 
Hawk or Vulture was loofed, and defcending upon his prey, 
flew them tn multitudes ; for the birds were incapable of refift- 
ing, and at the fame time were afraid of the nets, and there- 
fore could not efcape: this is the reafon why the fowlers are 
faid to rejoice at the fport: a plain indication, that the Poct 
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When, the wide field extended fnares befet, 
With confcious dread they fhun the quiv’ring net: 


intended to defcribe the fportman’s flying his bird at the prey. 
‘That the word »Ẹ:æ fignifies Nets, 1s evident from 4riffophanes, 
pe séra, pa dintve, that is, J fwear Ly my nets: Hefychius is of 
the fame opinion, »-?sa, fays that Author, fignifies the Clouds, 
mak Aivae Snparina, Ldunters Nets. Euftathius directly affirms, that 
im his time this fport was practifed in many countries; and 
the place where the nets were fixed was called s:psrcracte. That 
Author conftrues thefe words vigra« ailéccuccs tevlas, aS if ior} were 
to be underflood, to exprefs the rufhing of the birds againft 
the net; but there is no occafion for this violence to the text, 
for by joining sige with aldccecas, the period will be plain, 
and fignify, that through fear of the net they fly with violence 
to avoid it. Mfonfieur Daer has a pretty obfervation upon 
this fport ; and fhews us that the Antients were ufed to take 
even deer with nets, by flying at them birds of preys 
in conformity to this defcription of Homer : this is mani- 
feft from a paflage in Arran, lib, ii. c. 1. where he {peaks 
of men placing their fears where they have nothing to fear : 
Amey, naeg TÒ Ta EAA Dav Marx orev" OTE PoCuvlces Pevyuras æi FAP 
Ta wlua, we Tpémevices s 5 Tes Tivee (roc) ce van wero sy wç ÆA) 3 
mess T% OinTUx, xæ Brws ANALITA Era Dakaras To Qose% my Tæ 
Sagsania, ‘é For what remains, we are like deer, for they fear- 
** ing the birds that are flown at them, what courfe do they 
take ? Lo what place of refuge do they run to be in fecu- 
rity? To the nets, and fo perifh, miftaking their danger 
for their greateft fafety.” Minerva, in this fimilitude, is 
the bird of prey defcending from the mountain; for fhe it is 
who {catters the Suitors by difplaying her gis from the roof 
of the palace: this is the opinion of Euftathius > but in the 
winding up of the comparifon, Homer plainly by the vulture 
denotes Ulyffes and his affiftants (though perhaps not exclu- 
fively of the Goddefs) for in the application he writes: 


cc 


“NOs Ape ro pwnsiieas imour: xara Sous 
Tevloy. n = eee 
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No help, no flight : but wouneced ev ry way, 241 
Eleadlong they drop: the fowlers teize the prey. 
On all fides thus they double wound on wound, 
In proftrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly fhrieks precede each dying groan, 345 
And a red deluge floats the reeking itone. 
Lezodes firft before the victor falls : 
‘The wretched Augur thus for mercy calls. 
O gracious hear, nor let thy fupplant bleed: 
Still undifhonour’d or by word or deed Seo 
Thy houfe, for me, remains; by me repreis’d 


Full oft was check’d th’ injuftice of the rett: 


$. 347. Leiodes firf? before the victor falls : 


Lhe wietched Augur — — —] 


This Leiodes is the laft perfon who furvives of the Suitors; he 
was an Augur anda Prophet, and cught therefore to have 
followed wifer counfels: he tells Ufs that he endeavoured 
to reftrain the Suitors from their infolence; but he himfelf 
afpired to the bed of Penelope, and confequently was an affo- 
ciate in their confpiracies. Lezodes falls without refiftance ; 
and indeed it would have been very improper to have repre- 
fented him encountering U/y/es in a fingle combat, when above 
an hundred had not been able to ftand before him: befides, 
nighting is out of the character of Leiodes 3; he was not a man 
of the fword, but an Augur: it would therefore havc been 
contrary to his function, to have drawn him engaging Ud /fes ; 
and confequently itis with great propriety that he is defcribed 
falling mot as a warriour, but as a fuppliant. 
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Averfe they heard me w hen I counfell dd well, 
Their hearts were harden'’d, and they juftly fell 
Oh fpare an Augui < f rated h al, an 2 
Nor add the blimeless to the „wlty dead. 
Prieft as thou art!’ for that detefted band 
hy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land. 
Againtt U/yfes have thy vows been made ; 
For them, thy daily orifons were paid : 360 
Yet more, ev’n to our bed thy pride afpires : 
One common crime one common fate requi c- 
Thus fpeaking, from the ground the fword he 
took 
Which Agelais’ dying hand forfook ; 
Full thro’ his neck the weighty falchien tped: 365 
Along the pavement roll’d the mutt’ring head 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance fpar’d, 
Phenuwius the fiveet, the heav’n inttructed bard 
Befide the gate the rev’rend minftrel ftunds ; 
The lyre, now filent, trembling in his hands, 370 
Dubious to fupplicate the chief, or fly 
To FYvuce’s inviolable altar nigh, 


2. Jover tat lahe altar "i Py SC. | 
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Where oft’ Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft’ U/yfes fmoking victim» laid. 


This ’altar of Jupiter Her.eus ftood in the Palace yard; fo 
called from ipx@-, the out-wall inclofing the Court-yard. It ftood 
in the open air, where they faciificed to Jupiter the Guar- 
dian, or Protector ; and within the Palace to 7.2, i-wy®. 

Fupiter was worfhipped under the fame Name by the Xo- 
mans. Thus Ovis, 


<¢ Cui nihil Hercæı profuit ara Jovis.’ 


The Altar mentioned by Virgi/, Æneid. ii. was of the fame 
Mature: to which Priam fled at the taking of Troy. 


Uncover’d but by Heav’n, there ftood in view 

An Altar ; near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder’d with age ; whofe boughs encompafs round 
The houfhold Gods, and fhade the holy ground. 


‘Thefe Altars were places of fanétuary, and by flying to them 
the perfon was thought to be under the immediate protection 
of the Deity, and therefore in fome cafes inviolable. The 
fame practice prevailed amongit the ‘Jews, for we find fre- 
quently in the fcriptures that it was cuftomary to fly to the 
Altar as to a place of refuge, which is evident from the ex- 
prefion of laying hold on the horns of the Altar. ‘This is 
the reafon why Phemzus entertains an intention to fly to the 
Altar of ‘Jupiter Herceus. Plutarch, in his treatife upon MMlu- 
fick, informs us, that Desmodocus was reported to have wrote a 
Poem, intitled, The defiruétion of Troy: and Phemius another, 
called, Phe return of the Grecian Captains: but by thefe Poets 
omer probably means only himfelf, who was Author of two 
Poems, the Jad, and the Odsffey. Homer (remarks Lufia- 
thius) plainly fhews us the notion he had of the great quali- 
fications that were necefflary to form a good Poet. He muft 
fing of men and Gods; that is, be thoroughly acquainted 
with all things both human and divine; he muft be atzdidaxrtre, 


VOL. V. I 
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His honour’d harp with care he far{t fet down, 


Between the laver and the filver throne ; 376 


or felf-taught ; that is, as we exprefs it, ke muft be a Genius ; 
he muft have a matural ability, which is indeed to be improved, 
but not capable of being learned, by ftudy : he adds, that be- 
fides this felicity of nature, he muft have an heavenly infpi- 
ration £ this implies that he muft have a kind of enthufiafm, 
an elevation of foul which is not to be obtained by labour and 
induftry, and confequently is the gift of heaven. “hus Pindar, 


— — copas Qo TLA- 
Da REAT Gva. 

MeaSévke of, Acros 
Llalyawooia, xdpanes çy 


"Axpocvie syeepuetoy. 


The bards, whom true poetick flame tnfpires, 
Receive from nature more than human fires 3 
In vain from arts alone they tune the voice, 


Like crows they croak, nor is it fong, but noife. 


This is the Mens Divinior of Horace : by induftry men may 
become great Scholars and Philofophers; but no man was 
ever a great Poet, without being in the ftricteft fenfe a great 
Genius. . I will only add, that 7rzffotl in his Rhet. i. 7. 
quotes this Hemiftick eatrodidaxr@®, Oc. as an inftance that na- 
tural are more excellent than acquired abilities; he gives the 
reafon of it; namely, becaufe they are more uncommon, and 
not to be obtained by human induftry. Maximus Tyrius has - 
a critiafm upon it. How (objects that Author) can it be 
faid that the Poet is felf-taught, if the Gods teach him to 
fing? The anfwer is eafy, Homer means that he has no hu- 
man inftructor, and only oppofes natural to acquired abilities. 
It is obfervable that Maximus Tyrius erroneoufly quotes the 
verle, Differt. xxii. for he writes, © òè pot dwacay upar, ime 
ftead of © 
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‘Then proftrate {tretch’d before wie dre. iful 


man, 
Perfuafive, thus, with accent foft began. 

O King! to mercy be thy foul inclin’d, 
And fpare the Poet’s ever-gentle kind. 4™0 
A deed like this thy future fame would v10rng, 
For dear to Gods and Men is facred fong. 
Self-taught I fing; by heav’n, and heav’n alone, 
The genuine feeds of Poefy are fown , 
And (what the Gods beftow) the lofty lay, 354 
To Gods alone, and God-like worth, we pay 
Save then the Poet, and thyfelf reward ; 
"Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here I fung, was force and not defire ; 
This hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire. 





— eù; ds paos Ey Opsoty alpatg 
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He likewife puts the words in the mouth of Desnodocus, which 
are here fpoken by Phemius ; he undoubtedly quoted by 
memory. 

What Homer adds after all this, to raife the character of 
his Poet, is very remarkably moral. “Ihat he never turned 
his talents to flattery, mor was it voluntarily that he ferved or 
entertained unworthy men, but was merely compelled to it 
by their violence 

Lh 3 
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And let thy fon atteft, nor fordid pay, 20 1 
Wor fervile flatt’rv, ftain’d the moral lay. 
Lhe moving words Jelma hus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends. 394 
Oh mix not, Father, with thofe impious dead 
The man divine ; forbear that facred head ; 
Medon the herald too our arms may {pare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care ; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy fon to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 409 
Beneath a table, trembling with difmay, 
Couch’d clofe to earth, unhappy Medoz lay, 





Wrapt in a new {lain Ox’s ample hide: 

Swift at the word he caft his fkreen afide, 404 

Sprung to the Prince, embrac’dhis knee with tears, 

And thus with grateful voice addrefs’d his ears! 
O Prince! O friend ! lo here thy Medon ftands ; 

Ah {top the Hero’s unrefifted hands, 

Incens’d too juitly by that impious brood, 

Whofe guilty glories now are fet in blood. 41 
To whom U/yffes with a pleafing eye: 

Be bold, on friendfhip and my fon rely ; 
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ao 
Live, an example for the world to read, 
How much more iafe the good than evil decd : 
Thou, with the heav’n-taught bard,in peace refort 
From blood an arnage to yon’ open court: 416 
Me other work requires—With tim’rous awe 
From the dire fcene th’ exempted two withdraw, 
Scarce fure of life, look round, and trembling move 
To the bright altars of Protector Jove. 4.20 
Meanwhile U4fes fearch’d the dome, to find 
If yet there live of all th’ offending kind. 
Not one! compleat the bloody tale he found, 
All fteep’d in blood, all gafping on the ground. 
¥. 413. Live, an example for the world to read, 


How much more fafe the good than evil deed.] 


Ihe moral intended to be taught by the fable of the Ody//ey 
is, to fhew virtue, though long in diftrefs, at length trium- 
phant; and vice, though long fuccefsful, unfortunate in the 
conclufion : it is to this effect that U/y/es here fpeaks ; and to 
give his words more weight, he throws them into a fentence. 
It is with excellent judgment that it is here placed by Homer > 
the punifhment is no fooner over but Ud#fes declares the equity 
of it ; he fpeaks to all mankind, and lays it down as an uni- 
verfal truth, that virtue is to be preferred before vice, and in- 
vites us to the practice of the former, by fhewing the fuccefs 
of it inhis own victory ; and deters us from the latter, by re- 
prefenting the ill confequences of it in the deftruction of ths 
Suitors. 
, I 3 
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So, when by hollow fhores the fifher train 425 } 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, | 


And f{carce the mechy toiis the copious —_— 


contain, 


All naked of their element, and bare, 


The fifhes pant, and gafp in thinner air; 
Wide o’er the fands are fpread the ftiff’ning 


prey 439 


"Till the warm fun exhales their foul away. 


v. 425. So when by hollow Jhores the fifher train 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main. ] 


The Antients, remarks Exu/fathius, obferve that this is the 
only place where Homer manifeftly fpeaks of catching fifh with 
nets : for thofe words, lid. v. ¥. 595. of the Iad, 


— — — and fweep away 


Sons, Sires, and Wives, an undiftinguifh’d prey ; 


which in the Greek is expreffed by aioi Aire aadvle wavayre, 
may be applicd to the taking of beafts or birds by nets, and 
confequently ought not to be appropriated to fifhing. “Thus 
it is evident that this art was practifed very antiently amongft 
the Grecians ; it was likewife known early to the Hebrews and 
“Egyptians. Thus JSfaiah xix.8. The fifhers (of # egypt) shall 
mourn, all they that cafè the angle into the brook fhall lament, and 
they that fpread néts upon the waters fhall languifh. And that 
they fifhed the feas with nets is evident from Ezekiel xxvi. 5- 
Jt fhall be a place for the fpreading of nets tn the midft of the fea. 
"The comparifon is very juft ; and the laft line of it gives a pe- 
culiar honour and diftinétion to U/yffs : that Hero is the Sun 
who kills the Suitors, in application of the fimilitude. 
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And now the King commands his fon to call 
Old Eurycla, to the deathful hall: 
The fon obfervant not a moment ftays ; 
‘The aged Governefs with fpeed obeys: 4 
Th 


The matron moves, the Prince directs the way. 


U3 
CA) 


founding portals initant they difplay ; 


€ 


On heaps of death the ftern U/y/es ftood, 

All black with duft, and cover’d thick with blood. 

So the grim Lion from the flaughter comes, 440 

Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams, 

fiis breaft with marks of carnage painted o'er, 

His jaws all dropping with the bull’s black gore. 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 

The guilty fali n, the mighty deed compleat; 44¢ 


vy. 440. So the grim Lion, &c.] Evffathins agrees with an 
obfervation which has been made concerning the fimilitudes of 
the Odyffey, lib. xvi. He here remarks that comparifons are as 
rare in the Ody/ey as they are frequent in the /éad; and that 
the difterence arifes from the difference of the fubjecéts: the 
fubjecét of the /éiad is great, and therefore properly illuftrated 
by noble Images, and a variety of fublime comparifons: the 
fubject of the Odyf/ey requires to be related in a lefs exalted 
ftyle, and with greater fimplicity. “This book is an undeni- 
able teftimony of the truth of this obfervation: the ftory of 
it approaches nearer to the nature of the Jiad than any other 
book of the Odjy//y, and we find it is more adorned with coni- 
parifons than almoft all the reft of the Poem. 


I4 
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A {cream of joy her feeble voice effay’d : 
The Hero check’d her, and compos’dly faid. 
Woman, experienc’d as thou art, con- 

troul 

{Indecent joy, and feaft thy {fecret foul. 

T” infult the dead is cruel and unjuit ; 450 

Fate, and their crime, have funk them to the 
duit, 


¥. 450. T’ infult the dead is cruel andunjuf?.} ‘The word in 
the original is éaéac€zx, and here fignifies a voice of joy. In 
other places it is ufed to denote a forrowful lamentation. See 
Note on ¥. 573 of the third Odfey. I am wonderfully pleafed 
with the noble fentiment of Uffes contained in thefe lines. It 
is full of piety and humanity : good nature feels for the fuffer- 
ings of any of its fellow-creatures. Evenin punifhment we are 
to “remember, that thofe we punifh are men, and inflict it as 
a neceflary juftice, not as a triumph. Such here is the con- 
duct of Uh /fes ; he is fo far from rejoicing in his fuccefs, that 
he reftrains others from it; and feems to be a mourner at the 
funeral of his enemies, He falls into the fame thought with 
“Fob xxxi. 29. If I rejoiced at the deftruétion of him that hated me, 
or lifted up myfelf when evil found him: if I fuffered my mouth 
to fing by wifhing a curfe to bis foul, &c. 

Were a Prince, who makes war for glory, to ftand upon a 
field of battle immediately after victory, amidft the horrours 
of the dead, and the groans of the dying; it would furely 
mortify his ainbition to fee fuch horrible monuments of his 
glory. If the death of thoufands of brave men were weighed 
in 2 {cale againft a name, a popular empty breath of a mul- 
titude, and if reafon held the ballance, how eafily would the 
difproportion be difcovered P 
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Nor heeded thefe the cenfure of mankind, 

The good and bad were equal in their mind. 

Juftly the price of worthle{fineis they paid, 

And each now wails an unlamented fhade. 455 

But thou fincere! Oh £urycla, fay, 

What maids difhonour us, and what obey ? 
Then fhe. In thefe thy kingly walls remain 

(My fon) full fifty of the handmaid train, 

‘Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, 

And fervitude with pleafing tafks deceive; 461 

Of thefe, twice fix purfue their wicked way, 

Nor me nor chaite Pezelope obey ; 


x. 453- Lhe good and bad were equal in their mind.) “There 
is fome obfcurity in thefe words, they neither refpeciid the good 
nor the bad man 3 or as Homer exprefics it, 


> 4 > WS ` > `% 
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A reverence is due to a good man, and confequently it is a 
crime to deny it; but why fhould it be objecéted to the Suitors 
as a fault that they defpifed the bad man, whofe actions deferved 
to be defpifed ? Auffathius anfwers, xexés may fignify Tæwswòçs 
or a perfon of a low condition, the poor man, or the ftranger 5 
and this juftifies the aflertion : but perhaps the Poet ufes it to 
fhew that they defpifed and outraged all men univerfally with- 
out diftinction, whether perfons of probity or difhoneity ; they 
confidered not the condition of others, but were infolent toe 
all mankind. 

Xv. 462. Of thefe, twice fix purfue their wicked way.] Itis re- 
markable, obferves Monfieur Bari, that of fifty women, fo 
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Nor fits it that 4% elemachbus Command 

(Young as he is} bis mother’s female band. 465 
Fience to the upper chambers let me fly, 


Where flun:bers folt now clofe the royal eye ; 


few as twelve only fhould yield to the defiies of the Suitors. 
But it is not indeed affirmed that the reft were ever tempted 
by any importunities. Plutarch, in his treatife of Education, 
informs us, that zon wittily applied this paflage to the ftudy 
of the fciences : when the Suitors failed in their attempts upon 
Penelope, they condefcended to addrefs her maids: fo men 
who are not capable of underftanding Philofophy, bufy them- 
felves with ftudies of no value. 


wy. 464. Nor fits it that “Telemachus command 
(toung as he is) bis mother’s female band.] 


‘This, remarks £u/fathtus, is an inftance of the maternal wit- 
dom of Penelope ; and at the fame time a vindication of Tele- 
mnachus for not reftraining the infolence and immodefty of thefe 
fem le fervants ; they were out of his jurifdi€tion, and immedi- 
ately under the protection of Penelope. But is not this removal 
of the fault from Telemachus, an imputation upon the Queen ? 
and if the fon wanted an excufe for not punifhing their crimes, 
is the mother unblameable, who not only permits the diforder 
of their lives, but forbids Zelesmachus to rcdrefs it? Is it to be 
fuppofed that this chafte matron was more indulgent to female 
frailty than Zelemachus ? The true reafon is, Telemachus could 
not, and Penelope durft not, fhew a juft refentment againft 
thefe criminals: they had too great an intereft in the chief of 
the Suitors to ftand in awe of the Queen, or fear her ven- 
geance. ‘This is evident, for Penelope herfelf was in a great 
meature in their power, and the fame authority that fupported 
the Suitors in their infolence againft the Queen, would 
fupport thefe females againft her revenge for their im- 
medcity. 
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There wake her with the newc The matron 


cry d ; 

Not fo (U/yfes more fedate reply d) 

Bring firft the crew who wrought thefe guilty 
deeds ; 479 

In hafte the matron parts: the King pro- 
ceeds. 

Now to difpofe the dead, the care remains 

To you, my fon, and you, my faithful 
{wains ; 

Th’ offending females to that tafk we doom, 


To wath, to fcent, and purify the room. 4:75 


y. 469. Not fo (Ulyfles more fedate reply’a} Ulpffes gives this in- 
junction, becaufe he is unwilling to wound the eyes of Pene- 
lope with a fpectacle of fuch horrour as the dead bodies and 
blood of the Suitors. It was indeed neceflary to find fome rea- 
fonable pretext for not introducing the Queen immediately 5 
this might be expected from the fondnefs and affection of an 
hufband towards a beloved wife, and therefore U///es makes 
even his fondnefs for her a reafon why he delays his difcovery, 

_namely, his care not to grieve her with fuch a terrible fcene 
of flaughter: befides, the death of the female fervants is to 
fucceed, and it would have been indecent to have made her 
affifting or prefent at their execution. The Poet reaps a fur- 
ther advantage from this conduct; for by it he introduces the 
difcovery to Penelope, in atime of leifure, and finds an oppor- 
tunity to defcribe at large that furprifing and tender incident. 
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‘Lhete: (ev ry table cleans d, and ev'ry throne, 
And all the melancholy labour done) 

Drive to yon’ court, without the Palace-wall, 


There the revenging fword fhall {mite them all ; 


ž. 477. — — — the melancholy labour dane) 


Drive to yon” court — — — ] 


It would in thefe ages, obferves Dacier, be thought barbarous 
in a King to command his fon to perform an execution of 
fo much horrour : but antiently it was thought no difhonour : 
thus in the Scriptures, Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, 
two AZ:dian Kings, commands his fon to kill them with the 
fword in his prefence: but, continues -that Author, I wifh 
Homer had deviated from this cuftom, that he had given both 
Ul; ffes and Telemachus fentiments of more humanity, and {pared 
his Reader a defcription of fuch a terrible execution. I am 
not delighted with any thing that has a tendency to Inhuma- 
nity more than that Lady ; but it may be anfwered, that 
Homer was obliged to write according to the cuftom of the 
age. Virgil has afcribed an act more cruel to the pious 
Æneas, who facrifices feveral unfortunate young men who 
were his captives. Æn. xI. ¥. I5. 


Then, pinion’d with their hands behind appear 

Th’ unhappy captives marching in the rear; 

Appointed off’rings in the victor’s name, 

To fprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
Dryden. 


This aét is to be afcribed to the manner of the age, and the 
cuftoms of war in the days of Ænrcas, and not to his inhu- 
mnanity : but here it may feem efiential to the very nature of 
Epick Poetry to relate this aét of juftice: the moral of it is, ta 
fee the good rewarded and the wicked punifhed, in the con- 
clufion of the Fable. T hefe criminals had been as gulity in 
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So with the Suito1s let them mia in duit, 480 
Stretch’d in a long oblivion of their tuft. 

He faid : the lamentable train appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear ; 
Each heav’d her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The porch, depos’d the ghaftly heaps of death. 48 5 
The Chief fevere, compelling each to move, 
Ure’d the dire tafk imperious from above. 
With thirfty fponge they rub the tables o’er, 
(The fwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
W ath’d withth’ effufive wave, are purg’d of gore. 
Once more the palace fet in fair array, 491 
To the bafe court the females take their way; 
There compatfs’d clofe between the dome and wall, 
(Their life’s laft fcene) they trembling wait their 

fall. 

Then thus the Prince. To thefe fhall we afford 
A fate fo pure, as by the martial fword ? 496 
To thefe, the nightly proftitutes to fhame, 


And bafe revilers of our houfe and name? 


their feveral capacities as the Suitors themfelves ; it was there- 


fore neceflary that their punifhment fhould be fet befere the 
Reader, as well as that of the Suitors. 
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Thus fpeaking, on the circling wall he ftrung 
A fhip’s tough cable, from a column hung; §c0co 
Wear the high top he ftrain’d it ftrongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the 
ground. 
Their heads above connected in a row, 
They beat the air with quiv’ring feet below : 
‘Thus on fome tree hung ftruggling in the mare, 
The doves or thrufhes flap their wings in air. 506 
Soon fled the foul impure, and left behind 
The empty corfe to waver with the wind. 
Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work : they lopp’d away the man, 
$. 505. Thus on fome tree hung firuggling in the fuare.] No- 
thing can better reprefent to us the Image of thefe fufferers 


than this fimilitude of a bird taken by the neck in a gin or 
fnare. fiobbs, in his verfion, has omitted it; and Dacier has 
abridged the whole defcription. 

Livflathius is pleafant upon the death of thefe wantons. 
What a certain perfon, fays he, once fpoke of a fig-tree, on 
which his clamorous wife had hanged herfelf, viz. I wif all 
trees bore Juch fruit, may be applied to thefe ropes, Jt were to 
be wifhed that all nosfes could catch fuch birds. This remark has 
efcaped the notice of Madam Dacier ; becaufe the race of cla- 
morous women has been lone extinét, and therefore there was 


no occafion to preferibe a remedy for a difeafe unknown to 
thefe happy ages. 
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Morfel for dogs! then trimmd with ba n 
{heers 
The wretch, and fhorten’d of his nofe :nd eu , 
His hands and feet laft felt the cruel fteel: 
He roar’d, and torments gave his foul to hell— 
‘They wath, and to Ufs take their way, 515 
So ends the bloody bufinefs of the day. 
To Euryclea then addreft the King: 
Bring hither fire, and hither fulphur bring, 
To purge the Palace: then the Queen attend, 
And let her with her matron-train defcend; 520 
The matron-train with all the virgin band 
Affemble here, to learn their Lord’s command. 
Then Euryclea; Joyful I obey, 
But caft thofe mean difhoneft rags away ; 
Permit me firít thy royal robes to bring : 2c 
ill fuits this garb the fhoulders of a King. 
«e Bring fulphur ftraight and fire” (the Monarch 





cries) 


She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 


X. 527. Bring fulphur ftraight and fire — — —] The rea- 
fon why Uses orders fulphur to be brought, is, becaufe 
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With fire and fulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
He purgd the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 
Again the matron fprings with eager pace, 531 
And fpreads her Lord’s return from place to place. 
They hear, rufh forth, and inftant round him {ftand, 
A gazing throng, a torch in evry hand. S24 
They faw, they knew him,and with fond embrace 
Each humbly kifs’d his knee, or hand, or face ; 
He knows them all; in all fuch truth appears, 


Ev’n he indulges the fweet Joy of tears. 


every thing was thought to be polluted by a dead body, and 
he ufes it by way of purification. The fame opinion pre- 
vailed amongft the Hebrews as well as Greeks, as the Scrip- 
tures inform us. ‘Thus aHo in Fob it is faid, Brim/ftone fhall 
be feattered upon his habitation, xviii. 15. which is thought to 
allude to this cuftom. Livy mentions this practice amongít 
the Romans, lib. xxx. c. 15. Habet E&E in religionibus locum ad 
expiandas fiffitu domus. 

Homer defcribes the female fervants defcending with 
torches ; this is done to fhew the exact time of the action 
of this book, which is comprehended in the Evening of the 
fortieth day. 

Ulyffes forbids Euryclea to bring a better garment: this little 
particularity is inferted with judgment; for the difguife of 
Ulhffes in the garb of a beggar contributes to increafe the in- 
credulity of Penelope, and confcquently to all thofe doubts and 
fears, and that ftrugele between the love of a Hufband and 


the dread of an Impoftor, which are the fubject of the fuc- 
ceeding Book 

















The ARGUMEN Ť. 


E URYCLEA awakens Penelope with the News of 

Ulyfies’s return, and the death of the Suitors. Pe- 
nelope fcarcely credits ber, but fuppofes Jome Ged has pu- 
nifbed them, and defcends from her apartment in doubt. At 
the firft interview of Ulyfles and Penelope, fhe is quite 
unfatisfed. Minerva refiores him to the beauty of his 
youth ; but the Queen continues incredulous, till by fome 
circumftances foe is convinced, and falls into all the tranf- 
ports of paffion and tendernefs. They recount to each other 
all that has paft during their long feparation. The next 
morning Ulyfles, arming himfelf and his friends, goes from 
the city to vifit bis Father. 
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HEN to the Queen, as in repofe fhe lay, 


The Nurfe with eager rapture fpeeds her 








way 5 
The tranfports of her faithful heart fupply 
A fudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 


* This book contains the Difcovery of U4/ffes to Penelope. 
Monfieur Rapin is very fevere upon fome parts of it; whofe 
objections I fhall here recite. 

‘The difcovery of Uffes to his Queen was the moft favour- 
able occafion imaginable for the Poet to give us fome of the 
niceft touches of his art; but as he has managed it, it has 
nothing but faint and weak {furprifes, cold and languifhing 
aftonifhments, and very little of that delicacy and exquifite- 
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And fleeps my child? the rev’rend matron crics: 
Ulyffes lives ! arife, my child, arife! 6 


nefs which ought to exprefs a conjugal tendernefs : he leaves 
his wife too long in doubt and diitruft, and fhe is too cau- 
tious and circumipect ; the formalities fhe obferves in being 
fully affured, and her care to act with fecurity, are fet down 
in number and meafure, left fhe fhould W into any miftake ; 
and this particularity makes the ftory dull, in a place that fo 
much requires brifknefs and livelinefs. Cught not the fecret 
inftinét of her love to have infpired her with other fenti- 
ments? and fhould not her heart have told her,.what her eyes 
could not ? Love is penetrating, and whifpers more to us than 
the fenfes can convey ; but Horner underftood not this Philo- 
fophy : Virgil, who makes Dido forefee that Æneas defigns to 
‘leave her, would have made better advantage of this favour- 
able opportunity. 

The ftrength of this objection confifts chiefly in the long 
incredulity of Pezelope, and the flownefs fhe ufes to make an 
undeniable difcovery : this Rapin judges to be contrary to the 
paffion of love, and confequently that the Poet writes un- 
naturally. 

‘There is fomewhat of the Frenchman in this Criticifm : 
Homer, in his opinion, wants vivacity ; and if Rapin had been 
to have drawnUlyffes, we had feen him all tranfport and ecftafy. 
But where there is moft fancy, there is often the leaft judg- 
ment. Penelope thought Ulyf/es to be dead ; he had been ab- 
fent twenty years ; and through abfence and his prefent dif- 
guife, he was another perfon from that U/y/fes whom fhe knew, 
when he failed to Troy; fo that Ke was become an abfolute 
ftranger. From this obfervation we may appeal to the Rea- 
der’s judgment, if Penelope, without full conviction, ought to 
be perfuaded that this perfon was the real U/jyffes? And how 
could fhe be convinced, but by afking many queftions, and 
defcending to particularities, which muft neceflarily occafion 
delay in the difcovery? If indeed Uffes and Penelope had: met 
after a fRorter abfence, when ore view would have aflured 
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At length appears the long-expećted hour ! 


Ulyffes comes ! the Suitors are no more 


her that he was her real hufbind, then too much tran{port 
could not have been exprefled by the Poet: but this is not the 
cafe, fhe 1s firft to know her hufband, before fhe could or ought 
to exprefs her fondnefs for his return, otherwiie fhe might be 
in danger of mifplacing ıt upon an impoitor : but fhe Is no 
fooner convinced that Uffes is a€tually returned, but fhe re- 
ceives him with as much fondnefs as can be exprefied, or as 


Rapin could require. 


While yet he fpeaks, her pow’rs of life decay, 
She fickens, tiembles, falls, and faints away : 
At length recov’ring, to his arms fhe flew, 

And ftrain’d him clofe, as to his breaft fhe grew. 


Till this moment the difcovery was not evidently made, and 
her paffion would have been unfeafonable ; but this is no 
fooner done, but fhe falls into an agony of affection. If fhe 
had here appeared cool and indifferent, there had been weight 
in Rapin’s objections. Befides, Ari/fotle informs us, there was 
a Play, called, The Falfe Uljyf/es : it was formed upon a ftory 
of a perfon who defigned to furprife Penelope, and told her, 
that he was her hufband ; and to confirm it, pretended to re- 
member a Bow, which he ufed before he went to the fiege of 
Troy. “This fhews that Penelope had been in danger from im- 
poftors, and it is therefore very prudent in her to be upon the 
guard, and not to yield without full conviction. 

But there is a difpute of a different nature mentioned by 
Monficur Bayle 3; namely, whether if Penelope had yielded to 
an impoftor, believing him to be really Ulyfes, fhe had been 
guilty of adultery ? Monfieur Bafnage thus argues: ‘* Let us 
<c fuppofe a wife tranfported with love for an hufband, run- 
<< ning eagerly to the perfon fhe miftakes for him: this wo- 
«c man has no defign to be deceived, one cannot blame her 
c ardour; it is lawful, if he proves her real hufband: in 
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No more they view the golden light of day ; 
Arife, and blefs thee with the glad furvey l IO 


<< fhort, her ignorance is involuntary, and occafioned folely 
<< by a laudable paffion for her hufband yet if this perfon 
<< prove an adulterer, is the wife entirely inexcufable ? ought 
<< her eagernefs and precipitation to give her no uneafinefs & 
<< Undoubtedly it ought, becaufe fhe is fuppofed to act precipi- 
‘<< tat.ly, without a full examination: her paffion is ftronger 
«<< than her reafon, and therefore fhe is blameable.” ‘The 
Author of the General Critique on AZaimbourg is more in- 
dulgent : he judges that if a woman does not refufe a ftrict 
examination out of a blameable motive, fhe is excufable; 
though fhe happens to oblige an impoftor. °° If a wife, deceiv- 
“<< ed by the refemblance between her hufband and an impoftor, 
<< fhall allow the latter all the privileges of the marriage-bed, 
<< this a@tion is no ftain to her chaftity ; and the hufband 
<< would be the moft unreafonable ereature breathing, fhould 
<< he blame it as a breach of conjugal fidelity, provided fhe is 
<< no way acceflary to the impofition.” So that according to 
this Author, though the wife is betrayed by her precipitation, 
yet fhe is to be accounted innocent; becaufe the precipitation 1s 
occafioned by a vehemence of love for her hufband. But I 
fear few hufbands who fhould take their wives in fuch cir- 
cumftances would excufe them, or believe that they had ufed 
due circum fpeétion. In fhort, Monfieur Bayle rightly decides the 
qucftion, by fa,ing, that every perfon who aéts precipitately 
is c ilpable; and that no perfon can act rationally, without a 
full and fatisfactory examination. And indeed if this rule 
were oLferved, there would fcarce be any room for the afore- 
faid fupvofition. The refemblance between man and man is 
never fo perfect, but the difference, upon a {triét obfervation, 
is difcernible ; we may therefore conclude, that a wife who 
fhould fuffer fuch a deceit, was not very unwilling to be de- 
ceived ; efpecially when there muft be between a man and a 
wife a thoufand particularities, which could only be known 
to the wife and hufband, which upon a due fcrutiny would 
difcover the impofture. 
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Touch’d at her words, the mournful Queen 
rejoin’d, 
Ah! whither wanders thy diftemper’d mind? 
The righteous pow’rs who tread the {tarry {kies, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wife, 


I fear I fhall be tedious to the Reader, by mentioning an- 
other difficulty of a fimuilar nature ftarted by Seneca. << If any 
<< perfon fhould make an affignation with his own wife in 
<< difguife, fuppofing her to be the wife of another perfony 
<< would he be guilty of adultery ?”?” he anfwers in the afhr- 
mative ; though the wife herfelf would be innocent; for he is 
guilty intentionally. “This may be illuftrated by the example 
of Jacob, who was blamelefs when he was deceived by Leah, 
who perfonated his wife Rachel ; but Leah was culpable, though 
Facob was innocent, for fhe very well knew that fhe was not 
wife to Jacob. But this is the province of a Cafuift, not of a 
Commentator. 

v. 6. Ulyffes lrves / — — Ulyfiles comes!] In the Greek it 
is literally, U4/fes is come, he is at length come to his palace. 
This laft circumftance is not a tautology ; for, obferves £u/fa- 
thius, a perfon may be returned to his country, and yet never 
arrive at his family: thus Agamemnon reached his dominions in 
fafety, but was aflaffinated before he came to his Palace. We 
may obferve in general, that Furycla and Penelope, through ~ 
their whole conference, fpeak with brevity ; Homer was tc@ 
good a judge of human nature, to reprefent them fpeaking 
with prolixity. Paffion is always in hafte, and delivers itfelf 
with precipitation ; and this is very well painted in this inter- 
view : Euryclea is in a tranfport of joy for the return of 
Uhfjes, and Penelope has all her affections awakened at the 
mews of it. 


$. 13. The righteous pow’rs who tread the flarry fkiesy 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wife. ] 
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And human thought with unrefifted fway, rs 


Deprefs or raile, enlarge or take away : 

Truth, by their high decree, thy voice for- 
fakes, 

And Folly, with the tongue of Wifdom fpeaks. 

Unkind, the fond illufion to impofe! 

Was it to flatter or deride my woes ? 20 

Never did I a fleep fo fweet enjoy, 

Since my dear Lord left #t/aca for Troy, 


‘This is an admirable fentiment : it is confon antto many expref- 
fions in the holy Scriptures. God is the Lord of fpirits, and 
gives and takes away as feems beft to his infinite wifdom. The 
thoughts of man, as well as his life, are equally in the power 
of the Almighty. 

ve 21. Never did I a feep fo fweet enjoy, &c.] Homer, ob- 
ferves Eufathius, very judicioufly mentions this profound fleep 
of Pene:ope 3 for it might have been thought imprabable, that 
fhe fhould not wake at the noife and eonfufion of the battle. 
It was folely to reconcile it to credibility, that in a preceding 
book Pallas was introduced to throw her into it : befides, the 
womens apartment was always in the upper part of the houfe, 
and was from thence called tweiov : and confequently Penclope 
was at a fufficient diftance from the place of the combat, and 
may be eafily fuppofed not to be waked by it. 

The circumftance of Penelope’s not being awaked by the 
cries of the Suitors, furnifhes us with a reaton why they are 
not heard by the /thacans that lived near the Palace: for if fhe 
who is within the Palace is not difturbed by the noile, it is 
credible ecnough, that the Greeks who lived at fome d: {tance 
from the Palace thould not hear it. 
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Why muft I wake to gricve ; and curfe thy fhore, 
O Troy? 


more ! 


may never tongue pronounce thee 





Be gone: another might have felt our rage, 25 
But age is facred, and we {pare thy age. 
To whom with warmth: My foul a lie dif- 
dains , 
Ulyffes lives, thy own Uses reigns : 
That ftranger, patient of the Suitors wrongs, 
And the rude licence of ungovern’d tongues, 30 
He, he is thine! thy fon, his latent gueít 
Long knew, but lock’d the fecret in his breaft 5 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, 
And burft at once in vengeance on the foes. 
While yet fhe fpoke, the Queen in tranfport 


fprung a. 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron 


1ung ; 
se 35. — — The Queen in tranfport fprung 
Swift fromthe couch — ——] 


We are not to gather from this tranfport of Penelope, that fhe 
is fully convinced of the return of Uiyffes < Ine is yet incie- 
gulous ; but fhe muft have been infenfible if fhe had continued 
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Faft from her eye defcends the rolling tear, 
Say, once more fay, is my Ulyffes here? 


unmoved at the mention of the arrival of an hufband, whofe 
return has been defcribed through the whole Odyf/ey as the 
chief objcét of all her defires. Befides, fhe receives the death 
of the Suitors with joy ; fhe cannot difbelieve the teftimony 
of Euryclea concerning their deaths ; but thinking it impofhble 
that they fhould be flain by any one perfon, fhe afcribes their 
deftruétion not to Uys, but a Deity. But then is not fuch 
a fuppofition extravagant ? and can it be reconciled to proba- 
bility, that a God fhould really be fuppofed to defcend to 
work their deftruction ? It may be anfwered, that the excefs 
of the affertion ought to be afcribed to the excefs of joy in the 
fpeaker: Penelope is in a tranfport, and no wonder if fhe {peaks 
with amplification : fhe judges it impoffible that fuch a great 
event fhould be wrought by a mortal hand ; and it is there- 
fore very natural, while fhe is under a furprife, and her thoughts 
raifed above the bounds of calm Reafon, to afcribe it to a 
Deity. | | 

It has been believed that all the notions of good and bad 
Dzmons that prevailed among the Antients were borrowed 
' from truth, and that they received them by tradition from the 
offices of good and bad Angels: if I might be allowed to make 
this fuppofition, then what Penelope here {peaks may be recon- 
ciled to ftri€&t verity ; then we may find a reafon why fhe may 
without extravagance afcribe the Suitors deaths to a Dzmon, 
or Deity. Thus, 2 Kings xix. 35. That night the Angel of 
the Lord went out and fmote in the camp of the Affyrians an hun- 
dred fourfcore and frve thoufand. If this fuppofition be thought 
difallowable, the former will be a fufficient vindication. Iwill 
only add, that the Poet artfully turns the incredulity of Penelope 
to the praife of U4fes; the exploit was fo great, that no mor- 
tal was brave enough to perform it; it muft therefore be 
wrought by a God; but this God is at length difcovered to 
be Uhffes. | 





Book #x111. HOME R's ODYSSEY. Tes 


How could that num’rous and outrageous band 

By one be flain, tho’ by an Hero’s hand ? j.c 
I faw it not, fhe cries, but heard alone, 

When death was bufy, a loud dying groan, 

The damfel-train turn’d pale at ev’ry wound, 


Immur’d we fat, and catch’d each paffing found ; 








When death had feiz’d her prey, thy fon attends, 
And at his nod the damfel-train defcends ; 4.6 
There terrible in arms U/yfes ftood, 

And the dead Suitors almoft fwam in blood ; 
Thy heart had leap’d the Hero to furvey, 

Stern as the furly lion o’er his prey, 50 





Glorious in gore! now with fulphureous fires 
The dome he purges, now the flame afpires 3 
Heap’d lie the dead without the Palace-walls,— 
Hafte, daughter hafte, thy own U/yfes calls! 
Thy ev’ry wifh the bounteous Gods beftow, 55 
Enjoy the prefent good, and former woe ; 
Ulyffes lives his vanquifh’d foes to fee ; 

He lives to thy Zelemachus and thee! 


Ah no! with fighs Penelope rejoin’d, 





Excefs of joy difturbs thy wand’ring mind; 60 





s6 TDOR E hs O DISSE.: Book kata T, 
How bleft this happy hour, fhould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me fupremcly dear ! 

Ah no! fome God the Suitors deaths decreed, 

Some God defcends, and by his hand they bleed ; 

Blind! to contemn the ftranger’s righteous 
caufe, 65 

And violate all hofpitable laws! 

The good they hated, and the Pow’rs defy'd 

But heav’n is juft, and by a God they dyd. 

For never mult U/y//es view this {hore ; 

Never! the lov’d Už% fes is no more! 7O 





What words (the matron cries) have reach’d 
my ears ? 

Doubt we his prefence, when he new appears? 

Then hear conviétion: Ere the fatal day 

That fore’d Ulyf/es o’er the wat’ry way, 

A. Boar fierce-rufhing in the filvan war TE 

Plough’d half his thighs; I faw, I faw the ícar, 

And wild with tranfport had reveal’d the wound; 

But ere I fpoke, he rofe, and check’d the found. 

‘Then daughter hafte away! and if a he 79 

Flow from this tongue, then let thy fervant die } 





Book xx111. HOMER s ODYSSEY. 1 wa ~ 

To whom with dubious joy the Queen replic:, 
W ife is thy foul, but errours feize the wife 
The works of Gods what mortal can furvey 


Who knows their motives, who {hall trace their 


my we 


way 4 


y. 82. The works of Gods what mortal can furvey ra This 
affertion is made with great judgment. &uryclea had given al - 
moft a demonftrative proof that fhe was not miftaken in the 
perfon of Uh/fs: fhe had inftanced in the fcar which he re- 
ceived by a boar on mount Parnaffus; and this feemed to be 
an undeniable evidence of her veracity: what method then 
could the Poet take to carry on Pevelope’s incredulity, and give 
her room to refift fuch evidence with anv appearance of rea- 
fon? TI hisis very well explained by Euftathius. Penelope (ob- 
ferves that Author) anfwers with profound wifdom; her 
words are fhort, but contain excellent truth and morality : 
this is her meaning: 5$ £uryclea, you appeal to your fenfes tor 
€ the truth of your afhrmation ; you faw the wound, and 
<€ touched it as you bathed him ; and he forbade you to make 
<€ adifcovery of his perfon: from hence you conclude, that 
cc it is Uses who has flain the Suitors; not remembering 
<< that the Gods are able thus to fhew themfelves to man, 
< and affume at their pleafure fuch difguifes >: how then do 
<< you know but this is a God? Are yau able to know the 
“© ways of a Deity ??” To this Euryclea makes no reply; from 
whence we may gather, that it was believed to be an undeni- 
able truth, that the divine Beings fometimes aflumed the fhape 
of man, and appeared vifibly upon earth. Such expreffions as 
thefe might almoft perfuade us of the reality of a former con- 
jecture, that thefe notions were borrowed from a tradition of 
the appearances of Angels ; they being fo confonant to the 
teftimony of the holy Scriptures, and fo agreeable tothe mani- 


feftations of thole celeitial Beings. 





t65 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Boon Aili 


But learn we inftant how the Suitors trod 85 
The paths of death, by Man or by a God. 

Thus fpeaks the Queen, and no reply at- 

tends, 

But with alternate joy and fear defcends , 
At ev'ry itep debates, her Lord to provc! 
Or rufhing to his arms, confefs her love! gO 
Then gliding thro’ the marble valves, in ilate 


Oppos’d, before the fhining Fire fhe fat. 


$. 89. At evry flep debates, her Lord to prove? 
Or rufhing to bis arms, confefs Per lov. !] 


Penelope apprehends that the perfon mentioned by Furyclea is 
not Uiyffes; yet her apprehenfions are not fo ftrong as to ex- 
clude all hopes that heis her hufband ; in this ftate of Uncer- 
tainty fhe defcends, doubtful whether to meet him as fuch, 
or firft to prove him whether he be the real U4/es; and this 
explains her conduct in this place: if he evidently were 
Ulyffes, fhe ought to receive him with tranfport ; but if he be 
not Uffes, then all fuch advances would be aéts of immo- 
defty, and a reproach toher prudence. Ladies are beft judges 
of what is decent amongft Ladies, and Madam Dacier affirms; 
that the point of decency is well maintained by Homer through 
this whole interview ; and that Antiquity can fhew nothing 
wherein a feverity of manners is better obferved. And in- 
deed it muft be allowed, that ın this refpeét Penelope proceeds 
with no more than a neceflary caution ; it would have been 
very abíurd to have defcribed her flying to the embraces of a 
{tranger, merely upon the teftimony of Euryclea, without wait- 
ing for a perfonal and ocular demontftration. 





Rook xx11zr. HOME R’s ODYSSEY. 169 


The Monarch, by a column high enthron’d, 


His eye withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground ; 


v. 93. The Monarch, by a column high cnthron’d.| “The cir- 
cumftance of perfons of figure being placed by a column oc- 
curs frequently in the Ody//ey > it may therefore be neceflary 
to explain it: it is mentioned twice in the eighth book, weòs 
zíovæ pranedy igsicas, but being there applied to Demodscus who 
was blind, it may be thought to mean only that he leaned 
againft the pillar by reafon of his blindnefs ; but this is not 
the full import of the words, they denote dignity; anda 
feat erected near the column was a feat of diftinction. ‘“IUhus 
2 Kings xi. 14. Behold the King flood by a pillar, iwi tă rúas, as 
the manner was, and the princes, &c. by the King. “Thus we 
fee the Royal ftation was by fome remarkable pillar ; Jofephus 
exprefiles it by im täs oxnens, Which probably is a corruption ; it 
ought to be iwi tic sanc, juxta columnam : thus again, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 3. And the King flood by a pillar, and made a covenants 
&c. So that by this expreffion of U/jffes being feated by a 
column, we are to underftand that he received Penelope as a 


King; he took the royal feat, to convince her that he was 
the real U/y/fes. 


$. 94. — — withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground; 
Curious to hear his Queen the filence break. | 


We have all along been vindicating the conduét of Penelope, 
for not immediately acknowledging Usfes. Her ignorance of 
his perfon is her vindication; but how then is Uffes to be 
juftified, who is in no doubt about Penelope? Why does he 
not fly with tranfport to the wife of his affe€tion? The reafon 
is very evident: he very well knows that Penelope is uncer- 
tain about his perfon ; he therefore forbears to offer violence 
to her modefty by any careffes, while fhe is in this ftate of 
uncertainty, and which decency requires her to refufe, till fhe 
rs affured that the perfon who offers them is U//es. 

omer tells us, that Uses turned his eyes toward the 
ground. £uxffathius imagines, that he does it that Penelope 
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Curious to hear his Queen the filence break: 965 
Amaz’d fhe fat, and impotent to fpeak ; 
O’er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain, 


Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 


again. 
At length T7. elemachus—Oh who can find 
A woman like Pexelope unkind ? I0oo 


Why thus in filence ? why with winning charms 


Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arms ? 


may not immediately difcover him ; but perhaps the Poet in- 
tended no more than to draw U/j/ffes here, as he drew him in 
the Zliad, Hb. iii. and defcribe him according to his ufual be- 
haviour. 


— — In thought profound, 
His modeft eyes he fix’d upon the ground. 


Thus alfo he is reprefented by Ovid. Metar. lib. xiii. 


<c Aftitit atque oculos paulum tellure moratos 
<< Suftulit ?” — — 


“Then from his feat arofe Laertes? fon, 


Look’d down awhile, and paus’d ere he begun. 
Dryden. 


v. 96. Amaz’d fhe fat, and impotent to fpeak.] The Reader 
will certainly be curious to know how Penelope accofts Uly fes 
in this firft interview, and the Poet manages it with excellent 
judgment: fhe muft be fuppofed to be under a great furprife 
and confufion of thought ; this furprife takes away her fpeech ; 
fhe is toft between hopes and fears, and confequently it is 
very natural, before fhe {peaks, to examine him with her eyes. 





Boor. vxirt: FROME Rs ODYSSEY. £51 
Stubborn the breaft that with no tranfport glows, 
When twice ten years are palt of mighty woes: 
To foftnefs loft, to fpoufal love unknown, ros 
The Gods have form’d that rigid heart cf ftone ! 
O my Pelemachus / the Queen rejoin’d, 
Diftracting fears confound my lab’ring mind ; 
Pow’'rlefs to {peak, I fcarce uplift my eyes, 
Nor dare to queition : doubts on doubts arife. 
Oh deign he, if U4/es, to remove Jil 
Thefe boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove 
y. 106. The Gods have form’d that rigid heart of flone.] It 


has been objected that Telemmachus here makes too free a re- 
monftrance to Penelope ; and that he is wanting in reverence 
towards his mother. &u/ffathius aniwers, that he fpcaks no 
more than U//es fays himfelf, in the proceis of the ftory, and 
confequently he is no more blameable. But the cafe is nct 
the fame, there is a difference between a fon and a hufband, 
and what is decent in the mouth of the latter would be irre~ 
verent in the former. Spondanus is of opinion, that he offends 
againf{t decency, juveuiliter nimis infidtavit; and U4 fes teems 
to repre{s his ardour. 


Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife — — 
No more — — 


Dacer anfwers, that Delemachus being fully affured that it is 
the real Udj/es, fecms fhocked at the indifference cf Penel.pe. 
And indeed the warmth of the expreflion is to be imputed to 
the emotion of the fpeaker ; fo that we are not to look upon 
it as an outravze of decency towards Peng/ope, but a warm ex- 
poftulation occafioned by his zeal for UA fis. 


VOL. V. L 





r62 f1ORA BRR sO DYSBSET. LOOR XXIL- 
Pleas’d with her virtuous fears, the King re- 
plies, 
Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife ; 
Time fhall the truth to iure remembrance bring : 


This garb of poverty belies the Kine; 1160 





INO more. This day our decpeft care requires, 


Cautious to act what thought mature infpires. 


$ 110. This garb of poverty belies the King.] “This expreffhion 
furnifhes another caufe for the incredulity of Penelcpe ; Uh fjes 
imiputes ic to his difguife, and is far from refenting it as a want 
of conjugal affection. I muft confefs, that here may feem to 
be an unfeafonable tranfition : Tomer brings Ufes and Pene- 
{spe together, raifes our expectations to fee a warm and tender 
defcription at the difcovery of the hufband to the wife, and al] 
of a fudden he tta:ts from the fubject, and leaves us under an 
uncertainty equal to that of Penelope. “The fcene clofes too 
abruptly, and Asmer acts like one who invites his guefts to 
an entertainment, and when they were fat down with an eager 
appetite, takes away their dinner. But then it may be an- 
fwered, that the occafion prefles: Odj//fes finds it neceflary to 
provide for his own fafety, before the people of /thaca are in- 
formed of the flaughter of the Suitors ; this is the diétate of 
good fenfe ; he firft aéts the wife man, by guarding againft 
an imminent danger ; and then fhews the tender hufband, by 
his affection to Penelope: and this is the reafon why he ad- 
journs the difcovery. Befides, this interval, which is very 
fhort, gives time to Penelope to recolleét her fpirits from fur- 
prife, and makes her miftrefs of her own thoughts. In that 
view the Reader is to look upon this break, like a paufe be- 
tween the acts in a Tragedy, and as an artful interruption to 
introduce the unravelling more naturally, and with greater 
probability. 





Rook xxi1r. LION CRs ODI SOLY 16% 


If ove maons t' aL tlo mean, diftain our hand , 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands s 120 
By us, in heaps th’ illuftrious peerage falls, 


‘Th’ important deed our whole attention calls. 


X. 119. Lf ome man’s blood — —] UAfis here aigues very 
conclufively : if the perfon who has fhed one man’s blood 
only, and that man of infeiiour ftation, if he is yet obliged 
to fly into banifhment, Jett he fhould be flain by any of the 
dead perfons relations or friends ; what have they to fear, wha 
have not only flain one man, but above an hundred, and thefe 
not Plebeians, but Princes? I hey muft neceflarily have many 
avengers, who will be reidy to purfue our lives. 

But it may be objected, that V/s is a Kings and therefore 
above apprehenfions of punifhment. It is true Uses is a 
King, yet fubjeét to the laws- his government was not fo 
defpotick, as to have no rcafon to fear the refentments of the 
chief families of his fubjeét., whofe heirs were fla n by his 
hand. I cannot entircly agree with Dacre, in this laft tenti- 
ment: UAfeshadonl, d neanactof juftice upon thefe offendeis, 
and had tranf, ref{cd no law by it, and ought therefore to ap- 
prehend no ven,eance from the law. Ifhould rather aftribe 
the apprehentions ot Uiy//es, to a fear of a fudden aflavlt from 
the friends of the Suttors, bcrore he could difcover himfelt to 
be the real U/)/7>.. Fie ıs afraid of an aflafinaticn, not a leg. 1 
punifhment ; the rage of the people, not the juftice of the law. 

x. 122. TO imp rtant deed ct» whole attention eull.) ULI > 
to prove Zeuzachu, and to form a judgment of his wifdom, 
afks his advice upon the prefent emergence; but the Poet, in 
his anfwer obiery ces a due decency : Ye/ machus pays a laudable 
deference to the fupcriour wifdom of ULSS, and modeftly 
fubmits to his judanm.ent. What we are to gather from this 
conduct is, that no perion fhould be fo felf-cenfiding in his 
own judgment, as to defpife that of other men, thovgh thoie 
men are inferiour in wifdom. 
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64 HOMER: ODYSSEY. Book xali, 

Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, 

The world confpires to fpeak Ul/yffes wile ; 

For wifdom all is thine! lo I obey, 12g 
And daunticfs follow where you lead the way ; 
Nor fhalt thou in the day of danger find 

‘Thy coward ton degen’rate lag behind. 

Then infiant to the bath, (the Monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and fprightly virgins rife, 130 
‘Thence all defcend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the doom refound the mirthful lay ; 
While the fweet Lyrift airs of rapture fings, 


And forms the dance refponfive to the ftrings. 





That hence th’ eluded paffengers may fay, 135 
Lo! the Queen weds! we hear the fpoufal lay ! 


yy. 135. That hence th’ eluded paffengers may fay 
Lo! the Queen weds — —] 


‘This is an inftance of the art of UA /fes, effential to his cha- 
racter, and maintained through the whole Odjyfey. Euftathius 
excellently explains the reafon of this conduct: the Suitors 
had been accuftomed to retire from the Palace, and fleep in 
ether Places by night: it would therefore have alarmed the 
whole city, and made them apprehenfive that fome calamity 
had befallen them, if there had not appeared a feeming rea- 
fon why they returned not to their feveral houfes as ufual ; 
Utes therefore invents this ftratagem to deceive them into an 
opinion that they ftayed to celebrate the Queen’s nuptials. But 





Poor xxtr. HOMERS ODYSSEY. LEE 
"The Suitors death unknown, ‘till we remove 
Ear from the court, and act infpir’d by Jove. 
Thus fpoke the King: th’ obfervant train 
obey, 


At once they bathe, and drefs in proud array: 140 


there appears to be a ftrong objection againft this part of che 
relation : we have already {feen the Suitors fmn, without be- 
ing heard by the /thacans of the city; is it then probable that 
the found of the mufick fhould be heard abroad, when the 
cries, fhouts, and groans, during the fight, were not heard 
out of the Palace? Was the mufick louder than thefe united 
noifes ? It is not eafy to folve this difficulty, unlefs we are al- 
lowed to imagine that the more than ufual ftay of the Suitors 
in the Palace had raifed the curiofity of fome of the /thacans 
to inquire the reafon of it; who confequcntly approaching 
the Palace might hear the mufick and dancing, and conclude 
that it was occafioned by the Queen’s marriage. Befides, in 
the ftillnefs of the night, a lower found may be further heard, 
than one more loud, during the noife and hurry of the day : 
it being evident from the preceding book, that the fight was 


by day. 
$. 137. —— — "Till we remove 
Far from the court — —] 


It may be afked what occafions this recefs of Ubhfes © Wilt 
he be better able to refift his enemies in the country than in 
the city? The anfwer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the 
farft refentments of the /thacans, upon the difcovery of the 
death of the Suitors: befides, it is by this method in his 
power to conceal his perfon, till the violence of the people ts 
{ettled ; or raife a party to refift their efforts; at the worft, 
he is certain to fecure his flight, if his affairs fhould. be re- 
duced to extremities. 
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166 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Boox xxrrr. 
The Lyrift ftrikes the {tring ; gay youths advance, 
And. fair-zon’d damfel form the fprightly dance. 


The voice, attun’d to inffrumental founds, 





Afcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 

Wot unobferv’d: the Greeks eluded fay 145 

Lo! the Queen weds! we hear the fpoufal lay ! 

Inconftant! to admit the bridal hour. 

Thus they——but nobly chafte fhe weds no more. 
Meanwhile the weary’d King the bath afcends; 

With faithful cares Eurynom? attends, I 50 

O’er ev'ry limb a fhow’r of fragrance fheds :° 

‘Chen dreft in pomp, magnificent he treads. 

The Warriour-Goddefs gives his frame to fhine 

With majeity enlarg’d, and grace divine. 

Back from his brows in wavy ringlets fly Ieg 

His thick large locks, of Hyacint bine dye. 

As by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives 

Fis heav'nly fkill, a breathing Image lives 3; 

By Patlas taught, he frames the wond’rous mould, 

And the pale filver glows with fufil gold: 160 

Bo Pallas his heroick form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a God he moves; 
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f 
More high he treads, and iffuing forth: in tate, 
Radiant before his gazing Contort fat. 
And oh my ueen ! he cries; what pow's 
above 165 


Has fteel’d that heart, averfe to fpoufal love ! 
Canft thou, Penelope, when heav'n re{tores 

Thy loft UWfes to his native fhores, 

Canftt thou, oh cruel! unconcern’d furvey 

Thy lot U/4yfes, on this fignal day °? 170 
Hafte, Euryclea, and dif] patchful f{pread 

For me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed: 


$. 17I. — — — Difpatchful fpread 


For me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed.) | 


Thefe words have give occafion of cenfure from Méeonfieur e 
la Mothe de Vayer: according to whom the precaution of Pe- 
nelope is not much to be admired ; ** U4/fs made himfelf fufpr- 
«c cious by expreffing fo much eagernefs to go to bed with 
<¢ Penelope; fhe was fo far from having time enough to know 
<¢ him, that fhe had fcarce fpoke three words to him, but he 
<< bluntly commands £uryclea to get the bed ready for them.” 
So that, according to this Author, Penelope miftrufts his im- 
patience ; fhe imagines the reafon why he is fo hafty, is be- 
caufe he fears that a longer time would difcover his impo fture, 
and fruftrate his dcfires. And indeed if Uffes had given fuch 
a command, the objcétion had not been without a founda- 
tion. But La Mothe is deceived: Usyffes does not afk a bed 
for himfelf and Penelope, but for himfelf alone, becaufe his 
wife vouchfafed not to come near him, and ufed him with a 
fecming cruelty. 
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My weary nature cra cs the balm of reft : 

Rit heav'’n with Adamant has armid her breaít. 
Ah no! fhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 175 

A foe to pride; no adamant 1s there ; 

And now, ev’n now it melts! for fure I {ee 


Once inore Ul y/fes my belov’d in thee ! 


AAA eye f 608, [Abas Foeeccy > Ex D- oppa Hær TOS 
Asig zc aa SS 


which is literally enough rendered inthe ti anflation, 


Hafte Exuryclea, and difpatchful fpread 
For me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed. 


$. 175- Ab no! fhe cries, a tender heart I lear, 
A foe to pride; no adamant is there. } 


It is not eafy to tranflate this paflage literally. 
wa SOT” ACTI [Ley aA Cones, so Zefi 
Oči Aín cayupece. 


Eufiathins, explains peyarigy«xt tO fionify, 7 am nct of a proud 
beart 5 alesicw, I defpife not your poverty 5 &yayas, Lam no longer 
zrnder an afiont/hment ; OF Ot Ains ixwantlouas, L cease to be fur- 
prifed at what I fee and hear. Thus Penelope fpeaks negatively, 
and the meaning of her words are, that fhe is not influenced 
by pride and cruelty, to perfift in her incredulity, but by a 
laudable care and caution. Fuffathius propofes Penelope asa 
pattern to all women upon the like occafion; her own eyes 
perfuade her that the perfon with whom fhe confers is Ulyffes 3 
Euryclea acknowledges her matter 3; TLelemachus his father ; yet 
íhe daics not immediately credit her own eyes, Luryclea, or 
DTelemachus : andthe fame Author concludes with a pretty ob- 
fervation, that U/yfes found it eafier to fubdue above an hur- 
dred enemies, than the difidence and incredulity of Penelope. 
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Fix’d in my foul as when he fail’d to Troy, 179 

Elis image dwells: then hafte the bed of joy! 

Fiafte, from the bridal bow’r the bed tranflate, 

Fram’d by his hand, and be it dreit in itate l 

Thus fpeaks the Queen, ftill dubious, with 

difpuife ; 

Touch’d at her words, the King with warmth 
replies, 


w. 183. Thus fpeaks the Queen, fiill dubious ——- ——] It muft 
be allowed that this is avery artful turn of thought in Penelope. 
Ulyffes commands a bed tc be prepared, Penclope catches the 
word, and feeming to confent, orders Euryclea to carry the 
bed out of the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this 
bed was of fuch a nature as to be inwrought into the fubftance 
of the apartment itfelf, and could not be removed: if there- 
fore Ulyffes had acquiefced in the injunction given by Penelope, 
and not difcovered the impofhibility of it, fhe might very juftly 
have concluded him an impoftor, being manifeftly ignorant 
of the fecret of his own marriage bed. 

But Exzffathius ftarts an objection againft this whole pro- 
cefs of the difcovery, which he calls infolvible ; and indeed 
if Homer fails in the unravelling of his Poem, he is to be 
feverely blamed: TZx//y is of this opinion, Lic enim debet toto 
animo a poeté in diffolutionem nodi agi; eaque pracpua fabule 
pars eff, que requirit diligentiam. ‘The difficulty raifed by Eu- 
fiathius is as follows: Penelope imagines that the perfon who 
pretends to be her hufband, is not really U4A/fes, but a God, 
who not only affumes his form, but, to favour the impofture, 
the refemblance of the wound received from the boar: now if 
he be a God, how is it poffible fhe fhould conceive him to be 
ignorant of the fecret of the marriage bed, and confequently 
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Alas for this! what mortal ttrength can move 185 


Th’ enormous burthen, who but heav’n above ? 


how can fhe be convinced of the revlity of Uffes from his 
knowledge of it, when it muft neceflarily be known to a 
God, as wel! as to the real U4/es ? All that fhe ought to ga- 
ther from it is, that the perion with whom fhe fpeaks is 
Ulyffes, or a God. Euffathius replies, that Penelope, upon the 
difcovery of the fecret makes no fcruple to yield ; becaufe 
whether it be U4/es, or a God, her cafe is happy ; if he 
prove to be Ubfes, fhe has her wifhes ; if a God, it is no 
fmall piece of good fortune. Dacter condemns this folution, 
and tclis us, that Penelope was fo faithful to her hufband, that 
fhe would not have recetved even a God in the place of U/yffes - 
the true anfwer (continues that Author) is to be drawn from 
the Pagan Theology, according to which the inferiour Deities 
were fuppofed to have a finite knowledge, and confequently 
Penelope might think the difcovery of the nuptial bed a full 
conviction of the reality of UAfes, it being fo great a fecret 
that even a God might be ignorant of it. But this is all 
fancy; for allowing this perfon to be a God, why might not 
Penelope imagine him to be a Deity of the fuperiour order, and 
for that reafon well acquainted with the fecrets of this nuptial 
bower ? efpecially becaufe Jupiter himfelf was notorious for 
fuch amorous illufions. Dacier herfelf confefles this to be no 
jaft folution, but gives a very different reafon: how is it 
poffible {fays fhe) that this bed and whole apartment fhould 
be built by the fingle hand of U4fes, without being feen by 
any perfon while he builds it ? or how can any one be affured 
that a {fecret that is known to a third perfon (éforis) is not: 
through weaknefs or intereft difcovered to others ? It is true 
the manner of the difcovery entirely depends upon the choice 
ot the Poet; but I could wifh that he had chofen a method 
more probable than this of the nuptial bed, which in my 
judgment (continues the fame Author) is unworthy of the 
Odyffey. I am perfuaded that this is one of the places where 
(as Horace writes) Homer nods. 
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It mocks the weak attempts of human hands ; 
But the whole earth muft move, if heav’n com- 


mands. 


I will Inv together what cccurs to me by way reply. ‘Ihe 
firit objection is, that Penelope imagines Ulyffes to be a God, 
and confequcntly his knowledge of the nuptial bed ought not 
to have induced her to believe him to be the real UA/fes. “The 
anfwer is, Penelope thought him a Goad only during her firft 
tranfport ; it is to be imputed to her furprife, that fhe at all 
thinks hima Deity. ‘This is very evident, for from the mo- 
ment fhe faw him, the thought of his divinity vanifhes, and 
fhe never mentions one word concerning fuch a fuppofition, 


nay from the firft glance fhe almoft believes him to be the 
real Ul;ffes. 


O’er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain, 
INow hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again. 


She is fo far from thinking him a Deity, that fhe is almoft 
perfuaded that he is her Hufband. If this be allowed, the 
firft difficulty ceafes : for granting her belief that the perfon 
before her is a real man, and no man but U/yffes was acquainted 
with the nuptial bed; it follows, that this man is the real 
Ulyffes. and that this incident is not ill chofen by the Poet, 
in the difcovery of Udy/es. 

Dacier objeéts, that this apanan could not poffibly be 
erected without being known to other perfons ; but we have 
feen Uly/fes build a fhip in a folitary land, without the affift- 
ance of any man, in the fifth Odđyfey ; and why may he not 
then be allowed to do the fame, with refpect to this nuptial 
bower ? All kinds of arts in Mechanicks were antiently prac- 
tifed by the greateft perfonages, and their knowledge and 
dexterity in them was efteemed a glory. .This confideration 
may perhaps reconcile the Reader to this part of the difcovery. 

The only difficulty that now remains is this: éoris, a 
female fervant, is allowed to be in the fecret; how then can 
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Then hear fure evidence, while we difplay 189 


Words feal’d with tacred truth, and truth obey : 





This hand the wonder fram’d; an olive fpread 
Full in the court its ewer verdant head. 
Vaft as fome mighty column’s bulk, on high 


Fhe huge trunk rofe, and heav’d into the {ky ; 


Penclzpe be aflured that fhe has not betrayed it ? Homer him- 
felf obviates this objection ; hg has in a very folemn manner 
told us, that only twelve of all the female train were guilty of 
a breach of truft, and therefore Penelope may fafely rely upon 
the fidelity of 4é?eris. Befides, it adds no fmal! weight to this 
vindication of Homer, to obferve, that the whole procedure 
of the difcovery is accidental; how could Ul ffes foreknow 
that the proof of his veracity would depend upon his know- 
ledge of the bridal bower; and confequently it is not to be 
imagined that he fhould have made any clandeftine enquirtes 
about it: it may be added, that U4fes has been no more than 
five days upon the Jthacan fhores, and probably had never 
feen dé7orts, who alone was acquainted with the nature of 
this bed : no perfon was antiently permitted to enter the wo- 
men’s apartment, but fathers, hufbands, or brothers: this 


> 
therefore was the greateft fecret in all families ; this fecret 


Penelope propofes in the trial of Uyfes, and upon his know- 
ledge of it receives him as her hufband. To inftance almof 
in a parallel cafe; Orefles in Euripides tells Iphigenia, that 
the lance which Pelops ufed in the combat againft Ænomaus 
was lodged in her apartment ; this circumftance convinces her 
that the perfon who knew this fecret muft be her brothcr 
Orefles, no perfons of a more diftant relation being admitted, 
anto fuch privacies. 


¥. 193. Vafli as fame mighty column’s bulk, on high 
Tbe huge trunk rofe —— — ] 
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`, 
wry 


Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial bow’r 1G 


om | 


And root’d defenfive of the ftorm and fhow’r ; 


I will not promife that the Reader will be pleafed with this de- 
{cription of the nuptial bower: the Greek is noble, and the 
words founding and harmonious ; an happinefs that is want- 
ing in our language. In this and the like cafes the tranflator 
muft fay with Lucretius upon a like occafion, 


4 ; A 
£E m —— Graiorum obitura reperta 
«< Difficile illuftrare Latinis verfibus efle, 
«c Propter Egeítatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem.” 


Befides, it muft be allowed that the relation itfelf is very. 
wonderful ; for it is not eafy to conceive that the bole of an 
olive tree fhould be fo large as to contain upon the dimen- 
fions of it a whole bedítead. I would willingly imagine that 
it is only a fupporter of it. It is likewife fomewhat extraor- 
dinary that this olive tree is not felled, or cut up from the 
roots ; for Euflathbius infoims us, that wedéuey fignifies ro cut 
afunder at fomne diftance from the earth z fo that a great part of 
the trunk is left ftanding, upon which U4A/es builds his bridal] 
bed. What occurs to me upon this incident is, that Horner 
muit be imagined to write according to the cuftoms of the 
age in which he lived, unlefs we can fuppofe he unnecefla- 
rily invented an abfurdity: I therefore doubt not but there 
were antiently fach beds as this of U/jyffes. Befides, the more 
wonderful this bed is, the better it ferves for the purpofe of 
ffomer, in convincing us that the perfon, who was acquainted 
with a matter fo uncommon, muft be the real U4Afes, and 
not an impoftor: it is for this purpofe that the Poet defcribes 
the bower built round the olive tree, before the framing of 
the bed is at all mentioned. 


Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial bow’r, 

And roof’d defenfive of the ftorm and fhow’r ; 
Then lopp’d the branchy head; aloft in twain 
Sever’d the bole, and fmooth’d the fhining grain. 
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The {pacious valve, with art iInwrought, COND OIS; 
And the fair dome with polili d pnarble hnes. 


I lopp`d the branchy head; aloit in twain 


Sever’d the bole, and fmooti’d tie {hinaing grain; 
Then pofts, capacious cf the frame, 1 rale, 20:3 


And bore it, regular, from fpace to {pace : 

Athwart the frame, at equal diftance iie 

Thongs of tough hides, that boaft a purple dye ; 

Then polifhing the whole, the finith’d mouid 205 

With filver fhone, with elephant, and gold. 

But if o’erturn’d by rude, ungovern’d hands, 

Or ftill inviolate the olive itands, 

"Tis thine, oh Queen, to fay : and now impart, 

If fears remain, or doubts diftract thy heart? 210 
While yet he fpeaks, her pow’rs of life decay, 

She fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away : 

At length recov’ring, to his arms fhe flew, 


And ftrain’d him clofe, as to his breaift fhe grew: 


This, I fay, is particularly defcribed by Homer, to convince 
us that the place where the bed ftood was entirely fecret ; it 
being clofed up from obfervation before this particular apart- 
ment was undertaken, and therefore the knowicdge of it wan 
a trong argument that the perfon who was acquainted with 
it mult be the real UIs- l 
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‘The tears pour’d down amaun: and oh, fle crics, 
Let not again{t thy fpoufe thine anger rife! 216 
O vers’d in every turn of human art, 

Forgive the weaknef{s of a woman’s heart ! 

The righteous pow’rs that mortal lots difpofe, 
Decree us to fuftain a length of woes, 220 
And from the fowr of life, the blifs deny 

To bloom together, fade away, and die. 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 

That I forbore, thus, thus, to {peak my love ; 
Thus in fond kiffes, while the tranfport warms, 
Pour out my foul, and die withinthy arms! 226 
I dreaded fraud! Men, faithlefs men, betray 
Qur eafy faith, and make the {ex their prey: 
Againft the fondnefs of my heart I ftrove, 229 
“Twas caution, oh my Lord ! not want of love : 
Like me had Hez fear’d, with wanton charms 

. Ere the fair Mifchief fet two worlds in arms ; 


X. 231. Like me had Helen fear’d — —J] This paflage oc- 
cafioned great difputes amongit the antient Criticks ; fome 
contended for the common punétuation ; others thus read it, : 


Ey On, ws maam —— 


‘Then the meaning of the paflage is thus to be underítood. 
Jelen would not have yielded to a ftranger, if fhe had knowa 
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Ere Greece rofe dieadful in th’ avenging 
day ; 

Thus had fhe fear’d, the had not gone aftray. 


that ftranger, «i 73%, uwdpe is to be underfLood according (te 


this interpretation. “Phe fame Cr:ticks thus conftiue the fol 
lowing words, 


"7 EI fs er F =. 
O piv AUTIS &ENIOb vies AXAN. 


o is the fame with & ë, propter hanc caufam, and the whole 
paflage is thus to be tranflated, If Helen had known the franger 
fhe would not have yielded to him; therefore the Greeks rofe in 
arms to free ber from the impoflor. I hey defend this applica- 
tion by having recouríe toa tradition, that Paris could never 
have obtained the confent of Helen if Venus had not given him 
the refemblance of Menelaus, in whofe form he prevailed upon 
that fatal beauty : otherwife the inftance is no way parallel; 
for if Helen was not deceived, how can her example be brought 
to induce Penelope to a€t with caution, left fhe take an impoftor 
to her bed inftead of an hufband ? I confefs this conftruction 
of the Greek appears to me very obfcure ; contrary to the 
{tyle of Z¥omer, which is always clear and natural. SBefides, 
it contradiéts the whole ftory of Helen through the Jiad and 
Odvffzy, and fhe herfelf no where alledges this deceit as her 
excufe, but frequently condemns her own conduct in forfak- 
ing the bed of Menelaus. But granting that fhe was thus de- 
ceived originally, the deceit muft neceffarily foon appear, and 
yet fhe voluntarily cohabits many years with Paris. “he 
other interpretation may therefore perhaps be preferable ; 
namely, if Afeicz had confidered what evils might enfue from 
her injury to AZenelaus, fhe would have aéted more wifely : 
this Penelope introduces to vindicate her conduct in acting 
with fo much caution; fhe oppofes her warinefs to the incon- 
fideratenets of reknu, and afcribes all the calamities of Greece 
to it. 
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But heav’n, averfe to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That the fhould wander, and that Greece fhould 
bleed : 230 
Blind to the ills that from injuftice flow, 
She colour’d all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why thefe forrows when my Lord arrives ? 
I yield, I yield! my own UZdyfes lives ! 240 
The fecrets of the bridal bed are known 
‘To thee, to me, to éforis alone, 
(My father’s prefent in the fpoufal hour, 
The {ole attendant on our genial bow’r.) 
Since what no eye has feen thy tongue reveal’d, 
Hard and diftruftful as Iam, I yield. 246 
Touch’d to the foul the King with rapture 
hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and {peaks his joy in tears. 
As to the fhipwreck’d mariner, the fhores 
Delightful rife, when angry Neptune roars; 250 
‘Then, when the furge in thunder mounts the fky, 
And gulf’d in crouds at once the failors die ; 
If one more happy, while the tempeít raves, 


Out-lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 
VOL: V. M 
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All pale, with ooe deform’d, he views the ttrand, 

And plunging forth with tranfport giafps the 
land : 2506 

The ravifh’d Queen with equat raptur> glows, 

Clafps her lov’d Lord, and to his bofom grows. 

Nor had they ended ’till the morning ray : 

But Pallas backward held the rifing day, 260 


J. 260. But Pallas backward held the rif.ng day.| We are not 
to look upon this merely as a poetical ornament, there 1s no 
neceflity for it. The battle between the Suitors and U/yf>» 
happened in the evening , fince then we have feen the Palace 
purified, the dead Suitors carried away, and the female fer- 
vants punifhed; &uryclea has held a long conference with 
Penelope, there has been finging and dancing in the Palace, 
and an interview at large defcribed between Uffes and Pene- 
lope; then the Poet proceeds to recapitulate the ftory of 
the whole Od [fey - now all thefe incidents could not be com- 
prehended in the compafs of one night: #7 mer theretore, to 
reconcile it to probability, introduces Adimerva to protract it, 
and make the time proportionable to the incidents. But per- 
haps it may be thought a violent machine, and contrary to 
the eftablifhed laws of Nature, to fuppofe the courfe of the 
night alterable : the anfwer is, Poets are allowed to write 
according to common fame, and what Homer here relates 
could not fhock the eais of the Antients, who had before 
heard of the like ftory at the conception of Hercules. I wh] 
only obferve, that Mener gives no more than two horfes to 
furora’s Chariot, Lampus and Phaethon ; whereas the Chariot 
of the Sun is defcribed with four: thus Ovid, 


‘¢ Interea volucres Pyroeis, Eous, & AEthon, 
“© Solis equi, quartufque Phlegon.” 
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‘The wheels of night retarding, to detain 

The gay Aursra in the wavy main : 

Whofe flaming fteeds, emerging thro’ the night, 

Beam o'er the eaftern hills with ftreaming light. 
At length Upes with a figh replies : 20% 

Xet Pate, yer cruel Pate repoic denies; 

A labour long, and hard, remains behind ; 

By heav’n above, by hell beneath enjoin’d : 

For, to Zzrefias thro’ th’ eternal gates 270 

Of hell I trod, to learn my future fates. 

But end we here— the night demands repofe, 

Be deck’d the couch ! and peace awhile, my woes! 
To whom the Queen. Thy word we fhall 

obey, 

And deck the couch ; far hence be woes away ; 

Since the juit Gods, who tread the ftarry plains 

Reftore thee fafe, lince my U/y/es reigns. 276 


But what thofe perils heav’n decrees, impart ; 





Knowledge may grieve, but fear diftracis the heart. 


$. 278. Knowledge may grieve, but fear adiftradts the heart. } 
Clyffes had faid in the fentence immediately preceding, 


A labour long, and hard, remains. 


Bi = 
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To this the King. Ah why muft I difclofe 
A dreadful ftory of approaching woes? 280 
Why in this hour of tranfport wound thy ears, 





When thou muft learn what I muft {peak with 
tears? 
Heav’n, by the T4e4an ghoit, thy {fpoufe decrees 


‘Torn from thy arms, to fail a length ot teas ; 


This could not fail of alarming Penelope, and raifing all her 
curiofity to know it. Homer would greatly have offended 
againft nature, if he had not defcribed her ur. ier an impati- 
ence upon the mention of it; her fondnefs is too fincere to 
be indifferent upon fuch a fuggeftion, but her anfwer to Utyffes 
chiefly demands obfervation. 


If heav’n a kind releafe from ills forefhows ; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 


This difcovers a greatnefs of pirit worthy of a Queen and 
Heroine: fhe is threatened to lofe U4fes by a fecond abfence, 
fhe is alarmed with a new train of his fufferings ; but being 
informed that all thefe calamities will end in a profperous 
iffue, that long life and happinefs attend him, fhe not only 
takes courage perfonally, but comforts her hufband. Homer 
was too good a judge of deceney to afcribe the weaknefs that 
attends the generality of that fex to Penelope ; fhe has a bra- 
very of foul worthy of a Heroine in Epick Poetry. Befides, ` 
this is a further inftance of Homer’s judgment ; the event of 
the Odyffey is to fhew Uffes happy ; now if the Poet had not 
fully fatisfied the Reader in this refpect, he had not reinftated 
his Heroin profperity, and confequently had defeated the Mo- 
ral of the Odyfey, which is to fhew wifdom and virtue trium- 


phant, by reprefenting his Hero after all difficulties fettled in 
full tranquillity. 
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From realm to realm a Nation to explore 285 
Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the biilow> roar, 
Nor faw gay veffel ftem the furgy plain, 
A pa‘nted wonder, flying on the main ; 
An Oar my hand muft bear ; a fhepherd eyes 
The unknown iniftrument with ftrange furprife, 
And calls a Corn-van: this upon the plain e291 
I ix, and hail the Monarch of the main; 
Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow’d, a ram, a bull, a boar : 
‘Thence fwift re-failing to my native fhores, 295 
Due victims flay to all th’ etherial pow’rs. 
Then heav’n decrees in peace to end my days, 
And fteal mytelf from life by flow decays ; 
Unknown to pain in age refign my breath, 
‘When late ftern Neptune points the fhaft of death; 
To the dark grave retiring as to reft; 301 
My people bleffing, by my people bleft. 

Such future fcenes th’ all-righteous pow’rs dif- 

play, 

By their dread * Seer, and fuch my future day. 


= Tarefas, 
M 3 
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To whom thus firm of foul: If ripe for 
death, 

And full of days, thou gently yiel id thy breath: 206 
While heav’n a kind releafe from iils forefhows ; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with difpatchful care, 
And fage Eurynome, the couch prepare: 210 
Inftant they bid the blazing torch diiplay 
Around the dome an artificial day ; 
‘Then to repofe her fteps the Matron bends, 
And to the Queen Eurynome defcends ; 
A torch fhe bears to light with guiding fires 315 
The royal pair; fhe guides them, and retires. 
Then inftant his fair fpoufe U/y es led 
To the chafte love-rites of the nuptial bed. 


¥, 


. 317. — — — His fair fpeufe Ulyfles led 
To the chajte love-rites of the nuptial bed. } 


‘The Reader may be pleafed to confult the Annotations on 
book xi. ». 152, We. concerning the anfwer of Usfes to Pe- 
nelope ; it being a repetition from that part of the Ody/ey. 
Euflathius informs us, that 4riffarchus, and Ariffophanes the 
Grammarian, thought the verfe quoted at the head of this re- 
mark, to be the conclufion of the Ody/e;, and confequently 
they judged the remaining part of this book, and the whole 
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And now the blooming youths and fprightly 


fair 


Ceafe the gay dance, and to their re{t repair; 320 


xxivth, fuppofititious : thofe who were of a contrary opinion 
replied, that by ending the Poem with that verfe, many inci- 
dents of great importance would be rejected : for inftances 
the recapitulation of the whole Ody//y, and efpecially the dif- 
covery of Ud/j//es to his father Leertes, with all the beautiful 
&ctions contained in it. They add, that if the little relation 
that the beginning of that book bears to the fubject of the 
Poem, be a reafon for the rejeétion of it, we muft for the 
fame reafon abridge the Poem, and reject a multitude of the 
Fables which are fcattered through the whole courfe of it. It 
may therefore be conjectured that Arifiarchus and Ariffophanes 
were not of opinion that the Poem ended with this verfe, but 
only the moft neceilary and important incidents. afaubon, 
jn a remark upon a paflage of Strabo, favours the opinion of 
Ariftarchus, for he there fpeaks of the laft book as if he fufpect- 
ed it to be fpurious; and Rapin joins in the fame judgment. 
Homer is to be defended in another manner, than by fuch ar- 
guments as are brought in anfwer to Ariftarchus. “The fame 
objection has been made again{ft the two lait books of the 
Iliad, as againft thefe of the Odjyffey ; the former ought to 
have ended with the decifive action in the death of Hector, 
and the latter with the difcovery of Ulyffes to Penelope, when 
his happinefs feems to be eftablifhed. But there is no weight 
in thefe objections. “There is a difference between the un- 
ravelling of the aétion, and the full accompli/hment of it ; the 
Action is unravelled by the death of the Suitors ; but there 
are confequences arifing from their deaths that hinder the ac- 
complifhment of the action, namely, the danger of the re- 
{entments of their friends, who rife in arms to revenge their 
flauchter; and till their infurrection is pacified, Uh es cannot 
be faid to be in a ftate of fecurity. The fubject of the liad 


M 4 
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But in difcourfe the King and Confort lay, 
While the foft hours ftole unperceiv’d away 3 
Intent he hears Penelope difclofe 

A mournful ftory of domeftick woes, 


is the Anger of 4chilles : that of the Ody//ry, the Re-eftablifh- 
ment of U’yfes in his dominions: now the anger of Achilles 
ends not with the death cf Heé7or, nor ts tiyffes fully re-el{ta- 
blifhed by the death of the Suitors ; he has another obftacle 
to overcome, and till the commotions of the /thacans are ap- 
peafed, the delign of the Poem 15 not executed, which 1s to 
{hew Ulfs in peaceful poffeffion of his Palace and Authority. 
We fee in this very book, that Uffes is forced to fly from his 
own Palate; can he then be faid to be re-eftablifhed in tran- 
quillity ? “This very action demonftrates, that what follows is 
part of the fubject cf the Foem, and fuch a part, as, if it had 
not been related, would have given us room to have. imagined 
that Homer had never finifhed it, or that the conclufion of it 
had been loft. The beginning of the Aé€tion is his failing 
from Troy toward his country ; the middle contains all the 
calamities he fuftains in his return, the diforders of his family 
‘before and after it; and the end of the Action is his re-efta- 
blithment in the peaceful poffeffion of his kingdoms, when he 
is acknowledged by his wife, father, family, and fubjects : 
now this is not compleated till the very end of the laft book, 
and confequently that book is not fpurious, but eflential. 1 he 
Poet had ended very injudicioufly, if he had ftopped before 3 
for the Reader would have remained unfatisfied in two.neceflary 
points, viz. how he was made known to Laertes, and what 
vengeance the chief familics of the nation endeavoured to take 
againft the deftroyer of their fons ; but this ftorm being once 
blown over, and all his fubjeéts who had taken arms being 
either vanquifhed or appeafed, the action is compleated in all 
its parts, and confummates the Od;//ry. 
v. 324. A mournful flory of domeftick woes.] It is with great 
judgment that the Poet pafies thus briefly over the {tory of Fr- 
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His fervants infults, his invaded bed, 326 
Eflow his whole flocks and herds exhaufted bled, 


nelope ; he makes her impatience to hear the hiftory of Ul4yfes 
the pretended occafion of her concifenefs ; the true reafon is, 
he is unwilling to tire his Reader by repeating what he al- 
ready knows: it is likewife remarkable, that U/4/fes does not 
begin his own adventures by a detail of his fufferings during 
the war of Troy; for this would have been foreign to the de- 
fign of the Ody/ey; but with his failing from Troy to the Cicons, 
and enters directly into the fubject of it. He likewife con- 
cludes an Epitome of tne whole Ody//ey in the compafs of one 
and thirty lines: and purpofely contracts it, becaufe we are 
already acquainted with the whole relation. 

Lycophron has given us a fummary of the wanderings of 
Ulyffes 3 which if any one ts defirous to compare with this of 
omer, he will fee the difference between a clear and an ob- 
{cure Writer. Tzbullus, in his Pancgyrick on Adeffala, has been 
more fuccefsful than Lycophron, he follows the order of Homer, 


and treads dircétly in his footfteps. 


<c Nam Ciconumgque manus adverfis repulit armis, 
<e Non valuit Lotos captos avertere curfus ; 

cc Ceffit & Etnææ Neptunius incola rupis, 

ee Victa Maronæo fæœædatus lumina Baccho, 

ec Vexit & /Eolios placidum per Nerea ventos; 
«< Incultos adiit Leiftrygonas,’’.@’c. 


acier is of opinion, that this recapitulation in Homer has a 
very good effect. I will tranflate her obfervation. We learn 
from it, that the fubject of the Odyfey is not alone the return 
of UAffes to his country, and his re-eftablifhment in it; but 
that it comprehends all his wanderings and all his voyages 5 
all that he faw, or futfered in his return to it; in a word, all 
that he underwent after he fet fail from the fhores of Troy z 
another advantage we reap from it is, that we fee the order 
and train of the adventures of his Hero, as they really hap- 
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Hiis generous wines difhonour’d thed in vain, 

And the wild riots of the Suitor-train. 

ihe King alternate. a dire tale relates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and difaftrous fates; 230 

All he unfolds: his liftning fpoufe turns pale 

With pleafing horrour at the dreadful tale ; 

Sleeplefs devours each word ; and hears, how flain 

Cicons on Cicons {well th’ enfanguin’d plain ; 

How to the land of Loze unbleft he fails; 225 

And images the rills, and flow’ry vales! 

Hiow dafh’d like dogs, his friends the Cyc/ps 
tore, 


(Not unreveng’d) and quaff’d the {pouting gore ; 


pened, naturally and hiftorically : for in his relation of them 
in his Poem, he ufes an artificial order ; that is, he begins at 
the latter end, and finds an opportunity to infert all that pre- 
cedes the opening of his Poem by way of narration to the 
Phzacians: here he fets every event in its natural order, fo 
that with a glance of the eye we may diftinguifh what gives 
continuity to the action, and what is comprehended in it. By 
this method we are able to feparate the time of the duration 
ot the Poem, from the time of the duration of the Aétion; 
for in reality the Poem begins many years before the return 
of Uhffes 5 but Homer begins his aétion but thirty-five days 
before he lands in his own country. In the courfe therefore 
of the Ody/ffey, Homer «ave us the artificial, here the natura] 
order; which is an eafe and affiftance to the memory of the 
Reader. 
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ri 
How the loud ttorims in prifon bound, he {ails 
From friendly Æolus with proíp’' rous gales; 340 
Yet fate withf{tands ! a fudden tempeft roars 
And whirls him groaning from his native fhores ; 
How on the barb’rous Leffrigonian coait, 
By favage hands his fleet and friends he loft; 
How {fcarce himfelf furviv’d: he paints the bow’r, 
The fpells of Czrce, and her magick pow’r; 346 
His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 
To deck Tirefiar in the vales of death ; 
How in the doleful manfions he furvey’d 
His royal mother, pale zfriclea’s fhade ; 350 
And friends in battle flain, heroick ghofts ! 
Then how unharm’d he paft the Szrez-coafts, 
The juftling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Scy/lz whirls her thund’rous waves, 
The cave of death ! How his companions flay 355 
‘The oxen facred to the God of day, 


y. 355. — — How bis companions Slay 
The oxen facred to the God of day.] 
The {tory of thefe oxen is fully related, “44. xii. I refer ta 
the Annotations. ‘I'he crime of the companions of UAfes was 


facrilege, they having deftroyed the herds facred to a God. 
T hefe herds were faid to be immortal: I have there given the 


realon of it, but too concifely, and will therefore add a fup- 
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"Till Jove in wrath the rattling Tempeflt guides, 


And whelms th’ offenders in the roaring tides - 


plement from the Polyhymnia of Fler-dotus 3; i ought wo have 
mentioned, that the body of foldic s called Immortal, wiz» a 
feleé&t number of men in the army of Xerves : fo namcd, be- 
caufe upon the death of any one of their numbe, whether 
by war or ficknefs, another was immediacely fubitituce | into 
his room, fo that they never umounied to meré or lt as than 
ten thoufand. If we apply this piece of Hiftory to the herds 
of Apollo, it excellently explains Ffomer’s Poetry: they are 
called Tmmortal, becavfe upen the death of any one of the 
whoie herd, an^ ^er was brought into its place; they are faid 
neither to increafe nor decay, becaufe they were aiwnys of a 
fixed number, and continually fupplied upon any w. canry. 

‘The Reader will be apprized of the heinoufnefs of the 
crime in killing thefe oxen, from an obfervati n of Bochart, 
2- 314. The Phanicians and #e+t'ans fo fuperftitioufly ab- 
{tained from the flefh of the ox, that as Porphyry affirms, they 
would fooner feed upon human flefh than that of fuch beafts. 
fElian tells us, that it was death amo igft the P4rygians to kill 
a labouring ox; and Varro, Ruft. lb ii. c. 5. thus writes ; 
ab hoe antiqui manus ita abftineri voluerunt, ut capite fanxerint, 
fi quis occtdiffet. “Thus alfo Columelia, in Prefat. lib. vii. Cu-~ 
jus tanta fuit apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam Capitale effet bovem 
neciffe, quam civem. 

I have been the more full upon this head, to fhew that 
Homer’s fiction is built upon a foundation of truth, and that 
he writes according to the religion of the Antients: Rapin is 
very fevere upon him for afcribing the death of the companions 
of Uh fes, to the violation of thefe herds of pollo. <* “Fhe 
‘© reafon (fays he) why they are deftroyed is very ridiculous, 
€c becaufe, 6. i. 

— they dar’d to prey 

On herds:devoted to the God of day. 
sc ‘This is certainly a far-fetch’d deftruction : the Hero or the 
<c Poet was willing to be freed from them.” But from this 
obfervation, they will be found to be guilty of facrilege, and 
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: <s T s > a (xz z : ee EN x 3 5 g = os 
How ftrucsiing thro the furee, he rcach’ dthe flicres 


g 

Of fair Ozygia, and Ca/ypjos bow’'rs ; 360 

Where the gay blooming Nymph conftrain’d his 
itay; 

With fWweet reluctant amorous delay ; 


And promiod, vainly promis d, to ocitow, 


- ™ 
És È 


7 
i 

Imimortal lite cxompi front are and 1voe : 

How fav’d from ftorirs i cæacra s coaft he trod, 


By great /ezzous Goncur’d as a God, 396 


Who gave him lait his country to behold, 


With change of raiment, braís, and heaps of gold. 


a violation of what was regarded by the world with the ut- 
moit veneration ; and confequently the crime is adequate to 
the puniihmenrnt. jelides, Ficraces fp if?. dib. i. gives fentence 
avainft thefe companions of Ci /es. } 

ce 








orerite cera 
ss Pigni, remicium vitiofum Ithacenfis Ulyilei ; 
“<< Cui potior patria fuit interdiéta voluptas.” 

Xe 301. Mi Dere the gay biosming Nymph conftrain’d bis flay.) 
‘This is a circumftance (obferves Madam Dacier) that Uses 
ought by no means to forget ; for it gives him an opportunity 
to pay an high compliment to his wife, by letting her know 
he preferred her Perfon to that of Calyp/o a Goddefs: this is 
the reafon why he enlarges upon it in five verfes ; whercas he 
concludes moft of the other adventures in little more than one. 
But (adds that Lady) we may eafily believe that he was filent 
about the nature of his converfation with that Nymph; and 
indeed it would have leffened the compliment, and perhaps his 
welcome home, if he had not been able to keep a fecret ; he 
is very Cautious in this refpeét; he enlarges upon the fondnefs 
of Calypfo for his perfon, but fupprefles, for a very obvious 
reafon, the kind returms he made for her civilitics. 
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tic ended, finking into fleep, and Hares 

A. Tweet forgetfulnets of all his cares. F 
Soon as foft flumber casd the toils of day, 

Minerva rufhes thro’ th’ aerial way, 

And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 


Flame from the Ocean o'er the eaftern hills: 


+) 


Uprofe Uiyf/es from the genial bed, we 

And thus with thought mature the Monarch faid. 
My Queen, my contort! thro’ a leneth of years. 

We drank the cup of forrow mix d witli tears, 

Thou, for thy Lord; while me th’ immortal pow rs 

Detain’d reluctant from my native fhores. 380 

Now, bleft again by heavw’n, the Queen difplay, 

And rule our Palace with an equal {way : 

Ge it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 

To throng my cmpty folds, with gifts or f{poils. 

But now I haite to blefs Laertes’ eyes 256 

With fight of his U/yyes ere he dies ; 

The good old man to wafting woes a prey, 

Weeps a fad life in folitude away. 

But hear, tho’ wife! This morning fhall unfold 


a he deathful icenc, on Meroes, Heroes rol’d; 300 
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Thou with thy Maids within the Palace ftay, 
From all the tcene of tumult far away ! 

He fpoke, and fheath’d in arm», incefiant flies 
‘To wake his fon ; and bid his friends arıfe. 
To arms! aloud hecries: his friends obey, 395 
With glitt’ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And país the City-gate ; U/y//es leads the way. 
Now flames the rofy dawn, but Pallas fhrouds 


The latent warriours in a veil of clouds. 


y. 398. —— — Pallas /brouds 


The latent wariiours in a veil of clouds. ] 


Ulyfféss to avoid obfervation, leaves the City at the point of d. 
before the darknefs was quite difpelled; this is the fuggeftion 
of his own wifdom, which is figured by AdZinerva. 


This book ends in the morning of the forty-firft day. There 
are but few verfes in the tranflation, more than in Homer: 1 
fpeak it not as if this were a beauty, rt may as well be a fault; 
our Heroick verfe confifts but of ten fyllables, the Greek often- 
times of feventeen, as in this verfe, 


=) ri P ~e 
Avtis imeta Widoves ¥vAsrocio Acta avaionc. 


We therefore write with the difadvantage of feven fyllables, 
which makes it generally impoffible to comprehend the fenfe 
of one line in Homer within the compafs of one line in a tran- 
flation, with any tolerable beauty; but in fome parts, where 
the fubject feemed to hang heavy, this has been attempted; 
with what fuccefs, muft be left to the Reader. 
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the retirement of his father Laertes ; he finds him bufied in 
bis garden all alone: the manner of bis difcovery to him 1s 
beautifully defcribed. They return together to his ledge, and 
the King is acknowledged by Dolius and the fervants. The 
Ithacenfians, ed dy Eupithes the father of Antinous, 
rife againft Ulyfles, who gives them battle, in which Eu- 
pithes is killed by Laertes : and the Goddefs Pallas maxes 
a lafting peace between Ulyfles and his fubjetis, which 
concludes the Odyfiey. 





PHE 
ATW ENTY-FOURTH BOOK 


OF THE 


OD YSSE Y. 


YLLENIUS now to P/luro’s dreary reign 





Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in foft Number feals the wakeful eye, 


* Tt has been already proved, that this book is the genuine 
work of Homer ; but perhaps the Reader may not be ditpleafed 
to fee the reafons why it was rejected by fo great a Critic.. as 
Arifiarchus : I íhall therefore lay them before him from Didy- 
mus and Spondanus. 

Arifiarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer 
where Avercury performs the office of, conducting the fouls of 
the dead; and that there is no proof he was known fo early 
by the title of Ļvxor:æm3s 3 that this is the only paflage where 


N 2 
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That drives the chofts to rc alms of night or day, 5 


Points cut the long, uncomfcitable way. 


he 15 called Cyl -us , that the ceremony of his guiding the 
fouls is contrary to other defcriptions of H mer, whc«re they 
all defcend without a guide into the manfions cf the dead, 
even before the funeral rites. That it is abfurd to ımagı ea 
qhite rock in thefe kingdoms of darknefs, Gc. “To thefe Di- 
dymus thus replies. If a fingle mention of any incident in 
Homer were a reafon for its rejection, abundance of pafilages 
muft be rejected. He thinks it a fufhicicnt argument, that 
Mercury was called Juxcwepmis, and Cyllenius, in the days of 
Homer, that he is here mentioned under thefe titles; but this 
is begging the queftion. He adds, that although the fouls of 
the dead defcend without a guide in other places, this hinders 
not but they may defcend with one; for they are in other 
places only faid in general to defcend, whereas here the man- 
ner of their defcent is particularized. Neither is it any ob- 
jection againft this book, to fay that it is contrary to the man- 
ner of Homer to defcribe the fhades of the dead received ım- 
mediately into the ftate of Achilles, Agamemnon, &c. before the 
performance of their funeral ceremonics ; this (fays he) is a 
favour granted by Mercury to Ubffes, who was defcended from 
that Deity, he being the father of Arcifius, and confequently 
great grandfather to UA/es. It was the opinicn of the anti- 
ents, that the fhades of the deceafed could vifit the carth be- 
fore the obfequies were finifhed, but not afterwards; this is 
evident from the words of Patroclus, iiad xxiii. 


— = == {o the further thore, 
WWV hen once we pafs, the foul returns no more 


It 1s therefore out of favour to U/yffes, that Afer cury intro- 
duces thefe fhades into the region where Agamemnon retided, 
before the funeral ceremonies, that they might”not return to 
earth and difquiet U/pfes. But there may be a ftronger ob- 
jection made againft the former part of this book; namely, 
that this is an Epifode which has no relation to the principal 
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Trembling tlie Specti¢s glide, and platarive vent 


Thin, hollow tcercams, along the deep detcent. 


fubj & and that we may rctrench it without d ftroying any 
pait of th- Action effential to the O4/7y but it may be an- 
iv cred, that though it makes no part of the principal Aétion, 
yet it has a fufficient connection with it: it is the fcquel of 
the death of the Suitors, and conicquently the principal 
Action ıs the cante of it; it ıs drawn and deduc d from it, 
and Hower makes a very happy ufe of it to adorn and divcr- 
fify his Poem, with the hittory of what happencd bctore T? y, 
after the conclufion of the Jad; and in particular, with the 
death of MAilles, and a defcription of his funeral ceremonies. 
Didymus, Dacier. 

Plato in the beginning of his third Dialogue, de Repub. 
brings an heavy charge again{t Home, for the difadvantageous 
character he gives of a future ftate. He quotes the fimilitude 
of the Bats, and affirms that the dreadful defcription of the 
condition of the dead, muft deter mankind from hazarding 
their lives, even in the caufe of their country. ‘** Let us 
<< then (fays that Author) with the permiffion of Homer and 
<¢ other Poets, rejeét fuch relations, not becaufe they are 
<< unpoetical, not becaufe they are unpleafant to read, but 
<< becaufe by how much they are more pleafant and poetical, 
«< by fo much they are more dangerous, and to be kept from 
<< our youth, and men, who are born to affert their liberty 
<< with the hazard of their lives, and prefer death to flavery.”’ 
It muft be allowed that this is ftrong reafoning, ancl it is not 
eafy to guard the doétrine of Homer from fuch unhappy con- 
fequences ; for why fhould men chufe to die, rather than be 
flaves, when by death they fall into a worfe condition ? It 
will not be an anfwer to fay that Zomer afferts a threefold 
{tate in futurity, wiz. of the foul, the edwaw, or vehicle, and 
the body: and that while the vehif/e is in this condition of 
horrours, the foul may be happy ; for {till the ftate of the 
dead is reprefented as a ftate of horrour, and man is in part 
(namely, in his 3wa) miferable after death : nay, fo miferable 
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As in the cavern of icme rifted den, 

Where fock noéturnal bats and birds obf{cene ; 10 

Clufter'd they hans, till at knne trade fhock , 

They move, and murmurs run thio’ all the 
rock : 

So cow ring fled the fable heaps of ghofts, 

And fuch a 


And now they reach’d the Earth’s remoteft 


{cream fill’d all the difmal coafts. 


ends, ic 
And now the gates where ev’ning So/ defcends, 
And Lezcas’ rock, and Ocean’s utmoit ftreams, 


And now pervade the dufky land of Dreams, 


that even Hercules, who was a God, and received amongft the 
Deities, is yet tormented in Hell; Zb. xi. 


Here hov’ring ghofts, like fow!, his fhade furround, 
And clang their pinions with terrifick found, 
Gloomy as night he ftands, in aét to throw 

FP aerial arrow from the twanzing bow. 


{e will indeed be a vindication of Homeras a Poet, to fay that 
he wrote according to the opinion of his age; and that fuch 
as was the notion of the Antients of a future ftate, fuch is his 
defcription of it. I will only add, that we may colleét from 
Plato, that he judged this book genuine, for he quotes this 
paflage as Hicmer’s. 

¥- 17. And Leucas’ rock — —] This defcription of the 
cefcent into hell is more particular than that in the xith 
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And reft at laft, where fouls unbodied dwell 


In ever-tlow’ring meads of /phodel. 20 


Odyfry 3; and each particular is well fuited to the fubjcct; the 
defcent is fabled to be by the Ocean, becaufe the fun feems 
to defcend through it into Night or the region of darknefs, in 
the weftern parts of Heaven. Milton fables the Sun to rife 
through the gates of light, after the manner of the Anticnts. 


—e = —— I ill morn, 
Wak’d by the circling hours, with rofy hand 
Unbarrd the gates of light — — — 


The circumftance likewife of going through the region of 
dreams is well chofen ; Dreams are the attendants of fleep, the 
brother of Death; they come by night, and are therefore well 
imagined to have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be 
introductory to it; Yirgi/, in the defcent of Æneas into hell, 
has borrowed this image, 


— — — “£ Quam fedem fomnia vulgo 
<< Vana tenere ferunt” — — — 


The God of fleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are {pread. 


The only circumftance liable to objection is, the Lencadian, 
er white rock, which Ariffarchus thought improperly placed in 
the road to the realms of darknefs ; but “replics Ku/fat“izs ) 
this is onky meant of a rock ftanding on the extremities of 
the earth, or a rock on which th- laft rays of the Sun fall. 
Dacier imagines, that there is a further meaning in the ex- 
preffion: ‘** I here is an ifland over-again{t dcarnania, on the 
ec weft of Ithaca, called Leucas, from a white rock ftanding in 
<< it; this rock was famous in antiquity, becaufe lovers in 
<¢ defpair threw themfelves from the top of ıt into the ocean; 
«c it was called the Lover’s leap, and being thus remarkable 
‘<¢ for the deaths of numbers of people, Homer places it here.” 


N 4 
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The empty Fo #7s of men inhabit there, 
Impaffive femmblance, Images cf ait! 
Nought elfe are all that fhindon carth before, 
Ajax, and great 4chilles arc no morc! 
Yet till a mafter-ghoft, the reft he aw’d, 26 
The reft ador’d him, tow’ring as he trod ; 
Still at his fide is Neffor’s fon furvey’d, 
And lov’d Pafroclus {till attends h’s fhade. 

iNew as they were to that infernal fhore, 
‘The Suitors ftopp’d, and gaz’d the Hero o'er, so 
When, moving flow, the regal form they 

view 'd 

Of great Atrides : him in pomp purfu’d 
And folemn fadnefs thro’ the gloom of hell, 
The train of thofe who by £gy/thus fell. 


‘This is no jl} explication ; for a rock may well be feigned ta 
{tand at the enterance of the region of death, by which fo 
many perfons had entered into it. 
Ovid, in his Epiftles, mentions this Lexcadian rock. 

a—— = -—— © you that Jove in vain, 

Fly hence, and feek the fair Lexcadian main: 

There ftands a rock from whofe impending fteep, 

Jipolle’s fane furveys the rolling deep ; 

‘There injur’d lovers, leaping from above, 

‘Their flames extinguifh, and forget to love. 
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O mighty chief! (Pefdes thus began) +e 


Honour’d by Jove above the lot of man! 


y. 35- O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) &c.J] “This ap- 
pears to be introduced fomewhat unnaturally: Achilles had 
row been dead about ten years, and Agamemnon almolt as 
long ; it can therefore fcarce be reconciled to probability, to 
imagine that they fhould not have met before this time, and 
mutually have fatisfied their curiofities, by relating their fe- 
veral ftories at fome former interview : Macier indeed remarks, 
that we are not to imagine this conference was held at the 
time when the Suitors defcended, but upon fome preeeding 
occafion, immediately after the death of Agamemnon. If this 
be allowed, yet the objection remains, that the introduction 
is forced and unnatural, for then the defcent of A7ercury and 
the fhades of the Suitors will be no reafon why this confer- 
ence fhould be here repeated: for fo, neither Mercury nor the 
Suitors hear it. But Dacier is undoubtedly in an crrour 3; for 
tčeov in the original is the third perfon plural, and abfolutely 
refers to Mercury and the {hades of the Suitors ; and therefore 
it follows that this conference happened at the time of their 
enterance. 

The fhades of the Suitors (obferves Daczer) when they are 
fummoned by Mercury out of the Palace of Uses, emit a 
feeble plaintive, inarticulate found, teigeo:, /frident > whereas 
Agamemnon, and the fhades that have long bcen in the ftate 
of the dead, fpeak articulately. I doubt not but Homer in- 
tended to fhew by the former defcription, that when the foul 
is feparated from the organs of the body, it ceafesto act after 
the fame manner, as whiie it was joined to it; but how the 
dead recover their voices afterwards is not eafy to underftand. 
In other refpects Virgil paints after ffomer. 





— — ** pars tollere vocem 
«< Exiguam: inceptus clamor fruftratur hiantes.” 


They rais’d a feeble cry, with trembling notes, 


But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. 
| Dryden, 
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King of a hundred Kings! to whom renngn’d 

The flrong«'t, braveft, greatef ai mankind. 

Com ’it thou the firit, to view this dreary ftate ? 

And was the nobleft the firit mark cí fate ? 40 

Condemn’d to pay the great arrear fo ioon, 

The lot, which all lament, and none can fhun ; 

Oh ! better hadft thou funk in Trojan ground, 

With all thy full-blown honours cover’d round! 

Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes might 
raife 45 

Etiftorick marbles to record thy praife: 

Thy praife eternal on the faithful ftone 

Hiad with tranfmiffive glories grac’d thy fon, 


But why fhould we fuppofe with Dacier, that thefe fhades of 
the Suitors have loft the faculty of fpeaking ; I rather ima- 
gine, that the founds they uttered were figns of complaint and 
difcontent, and proceeded not from an inability to fpeak: after 
Patroclus was flain, he appears to Achilles, and {peaks very ar- 
ticulately to him; yet to exprefs his forrow at his departure he 
acts like thefe Suitors: for Achilles 


Like a thin fmoke bcholds the fpirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 


Dacier conjectures, that the power of fpeech ceafes in the 
dead, till they are admitted into a ftate of reft; but Patroclus 
is an inftance to the contrary in the /iad, and E/penor in the 
Odyffey, for they both fpeak before their funcral rites are per- 
formed, and confequcntly before they enter inta a ftate of re- 
pole zmongft the fhades of the happy. 
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But heavicr tates were delilin d to attend . 
What man is happy, *till he knows his end? ca 
© ton of Peur’ greater than mankind! 
(Thus Agamemnon’s kingly fhade rejoin’d) 
‘Thrice happy thou! to prefs the martial plain 
Mlidit heaps of heroes in thy quarrel fain : 
in clouds of frnoke, rais’d by the noble fray, gs 


Great and terrifick ev n in death you lay, 





And delugesof blood flow’d round youev’ry way. 
Nor ceas'd the ftrife; ’till Jove himfelf oppos’d, 
And allin tempefts the dire ev’ning clos’d. 
‘Then to the fleet we bore thy honour’d load, 60 
And decent on the funeral bed beftow’d. 

Then unguents fweet and tepid {treams we fhed; 


‘Tears flow’d from ev ry eye, and o'er the dead 





Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 


¥. 56. Great and terriftck evn in death — —] ‘Thereisa 
very peculiar beauty in the verfification of orner in this place- 


wee so spopaarlys XOVG 
Md “ ` 
Kero pmiyas posryarwsi. 


Ihe words piyas peyarust fet the largenefs of the body of 
“tchilles {tretched out upon the ground full before our eyes ; 
we {fee him in the defcription ; the repetition forces it upon 
our obfervation, fo that the mind has time to dwell upon it, 
and admire the extent of the limbs of that Hero. 
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Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; 65 
The fea-green fitters waited on the dame: 
A voice of loud lament thio’ al! the miain 


Was heard, and terrour feiz'd the Greezan train : 


3. O8. — — — Terrour feizd the Grecian # ein.) This 
defcription furnifhed Arifarchus with another objection to this 
book : he thought it improbable that the appearance of Thets. 
and her Sea-nymphs fhould terrify the whole Gresta: army 5 
they fay in anfwer, that all the ccean was in a great commo- 
tion as Thetis afcended, or as & mer exprefies it, 


4 * N # 2 
# 


This uproar occafioned their fear ; the Greeés were ignorant o 
the caufe of it, and confequently apprehended fome dreadful 
event ; this is evident, for Ne/?fer appeafes their confternation 
by unfolding the reafon of the tumult, and fhewing them that 
it was occafioned by the afcent of Thetis. 

The Reader has undoubtedly obferved how excellently 
Homer fuftains his characters; Ne/for is the wifeft man, both 
in the Ziad and Odyffey: he has the experience of a very great 
age, and may therefore be fuppofed to be acquainted with all 
the moft uncommon appearances in nature: the poet according- 
ly defcribes him as the only perfon not afraid in the Grecian 
army ; there were others undoubtedly as brave as Ne/flor, but 
not one fo wife; his intrepidity is therefore to be imputed 
to his wifdom, not bravery; and this furniihes us with an 
excellent moral ; That ignorance is ufually the fource of fear. 

The charaéter of Achilles is no lefs happily fupported ; the 
fame love of glory is vifible in all he fpeaks, that diftinguifhed 
his charaéter through the //ad- he ftill prefers afhort life with 
fame, before old age without it. 


Qs Spes Tipens amornper D- NS WE &VATTEZ» 


- + f # ~ ~ 
Anpw ivi Tpuws Savaroy xai witpov treed. 
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Back to their thips the frighted hoit had fled ; 
But Nefor tpoke, they liften’d, and obey'd. TO 
(From old experience Ne/for’s counfel iprings, 
And long viciflitudes of human things.) 


«< Forbear your flight - fair Tbetis from the main 


> 


e: To mourn steiltes leads her azure train. 


Around thee ftand the daughters of the deep, 75 


Robe thee in heav’nly velts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the Mu/es, with alternate {ftrain, 


In ever-confecrating verfe, complain. 


The fentiment is truly heroick ; difhonour is worte than death, 
the happinefs or mifery of whichis not to be meafured by 
time, but glory; long life is but lengthened mortality, and 
they who live the longeft have but the {mall privilege of 
creeping more leifurely than others to their graves. 

¥.77-. Round thee, the Mufes — —] It is impofible (ob- 
ferves Dacier) not to be ftruck with the noble fictions of Zło- 
mer in honour of Achilles; every circumitance is great. A 
whole army is in tears ; the A/ufes celebrate his glory , a God- 
defs and her Nymphs ennoble it with their prefence and la- 
mentations. At the funerals of other Heroes, women and 
captives are the mourners ; here the A@ufes perfonally appear. 
Heaven and Earth, Men and Gods intereft themfelves in the 
obfequies of fo great an Hero! Yet from this place Arifiar- 
chus draws an argument for rejecting this book: Hfosner (fays 
he) no where elfe gives the nurnber of the nine Adufes, in- 
finuating that their number was not fixed in his age; but Ao- 
mer frequently invokes the Adufes, why then fhould he be ig- 
norant of the number; and if not ignorant of it, why might 
he not mention it? Ariffarchus further adds, that it is abfurd 
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Each warlike Greek the moving mufick hears, 
And iron-hearted Heroes melt in tears. SO 
"Till fev’nteen nights and fev’nteen days return’d, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn’d. 

To flames we gave thee, the fucceeding day, 
And fatted fheep and fable oxen flay ; 

With oils and honey blaze th’ augmented fires, 85 
And like a God adorn’d, thy earthly part expires. 
Unnumber’d warriours round the burning pile 
Urge the fleet courfer’s or the racer’s toil ; 
Thick clouds of dutft o’er all the circle rife, 

And the mix’d clamour thunders in the fkies. gc 
Soon as abforpt in all-embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 
We then colle& thy fnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vafe, 
(The vafe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 95 
And Vulcan’s art enrich’d the {culptur’d gold) 


to imagine the body of Achilles could be preferved feventeen 
days without burial; but this may be afcribed to the power 
of Thetis, who may eafily be fuppofed to preferve it. Befides, 
why may not the body be embalmed? and then there will be 
no occafion for a miracle, and the interpofition of a Goddefs : 
we muft remember what fhe did to the body of Patroclus in the 
diiad. 
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There we thy relicks, great Achilles! blend 





With dear Putrochuis, thy departed friend : 

In the fame urn a fep’rate fpace contains 

Thy next belov’d, 4ztz/ocLus’ remains. ICQ 
Now all the fons of warlike Greece furround 
Thy deftin’d tomb, and cait a mighty mound : 


$. 97- There we thy relicks, great Achilles blend 
Lith dear Patroclus, thy departed friend. | 


This is agreeable to the requeft made to chilizs by the ghoir 
of Patroclus, in the liada. 


Hear then! and asin fate and love we join, 
Ah fuffer that my bones may reft with thinc! 
‘That Golden Urn thy Goddefs mother gave, 


May mix our afhes in one common grave ! 


Ic is likewife afferted by Hemer, that the bones of 4nelechus 
were repofited in the fame urn with thofe of Patroclus and 
Achilles 3 where then is the peculiar honour paid to Patroclus» 
if Antilochus was partaker of i? The difference is, the bones 
of Achilles and Patroclus werc mixed inthe urn, thofe of An- 
trlochus lay feparately. 

Hiomer adds, that the whole army raifed a monument to 
Achilles; this is done according to his own injunctions in the 
Lliad, for {peaking of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus proceeds; 


Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ftruéture on the humble fands ; 


Hereafter Greece, fome nobler work may raile, 
And late pofterity record our praife. 


Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks fhould raife one 


common monument to himfelf and Patroclus, which we fee 
here effected. 
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High on the thore the growing hill we ralc, 

That wide th extended He//-/pant turveys s; 

Where all, from age to age who pats the coall: 105 

May point Achilles tomb, and hail the mighty 
ghoft. 

Thetis herlelf to all our peers proclaim. 

Heroick prizes and exequial games ; 

The Gods afiented ; and around thee lay 

Rich fpoils and gifts that blaz’d againft the day. 

Ofr have I feen with folemn funeral games IT! 

Heroes and Kings committed to the flames 5 


But ftreneth of youth, or valour of the brave 





With nobler conteft ne’er renown’d a grave. 
Such were the games by azure T4efis giv’n, I1¢ 
And fuch thy honours, oh belov’d of heav’n! 


Dear to mankind thy fame furvives, nor fades 





Its bloom eternal in the Stygzan fhades. 

But what to me avail my honours gone, 

Succefsful toils, and battles bravely won ? 120 

Doom’d by ftern ‘fove, at home to end my 
life, 

By curft 4igyfihus, and a faithlefs wife !, 
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‘Thus they ; while Hernres o'er the dreary plain 

Led the fad numbers by Uzes Iain. 

On each majeftick form they cait a view, 125 

And tim’rous pafs’d, and awfully withdrew. 

But Aeamenunon, thro’ the gloomy flande, 

Ifis antient hoft Amphinwden furvey'd ; 

Son of Melanthiusf (he began) O fay! 7 

What caute compell’d fo many, and fo gay, 130 

To tread the downward, melancholy way ? { 

Say, could one city yield a troop fo fair £ 

Were all thefe partners of one native air ? 

Or did the rage of ftormy Neptune {weep 

Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep ? 

Did nightly thieves, or Pirates cruel bands, 136 

Drench with your blood your pillag’d country’s 


fands ? 


v. 127. But Agamemnon, thro the gloomy Jhade, 
Filis antient bof? Amphimedon /urvey'd. ] 


An objection has been raifed againft this paflage, and it hits 
been thought an abfurdity that Agamemnon {hould be the guctt 
of Amphimedm, and not of Uyfes, when he came to make an 
addrefs to him, and was within his territories. Didymus an- 
fwers, that this condudt in Agarmemnon was occafioned by the 
refufal of U/A/es to afift in the war of Troys Agamermmnon re- 
fented his denial, and went to the houfe of dmphinivdon. 


VOL. Ve Q 
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Or well-detending iome bcieacuer’d wall, 


E 
Cay, for the publick did ye wreath, full? 

Inform inay cueft ; for fuch I was of yore 140 
Wien our triumpnant navies toucl:d you fore 
Forc’d a long month the wintry feas to bear, 


To move the great U/fes to the war. 


Xv. 142. ferred a long month — — 
Lo move the great Uly fies to the war.] 


It is not obvious why CAfes, who was a perfon of the ercateft 
bravery, fhould be unwilling to engage in fuch an aétion of 
elo1y, as the war of ZJroy : was it becaufe he forefaw that it 
would bea work of danger, (as &uffathius imagines) or was 
he diflatisfied in the ground of it, which was only to revenge 
the rape of #iclen, and nothing but a private injury? The 
former is a reafon unworthy of his heroick character, the latter 
is no more than a conjeéture. It may poffibly be a truer reafon 
that he was unwilling to forfake his wife, of whom he was 
very fond, and whom he newly had married; but then it muft 
be allowcd, that he prefcrs his love to his glory. Eu/ffathius 
recites the manner how he was drawn to engage in the wai 
of Lrecy : UhAfis, to deliver himfelf from the importunities of 
his fiicnds to afit Agamemnon, pretended madnefs, and yoked 
two animals of a diftcrent kind to a plough, amd began to 
woik with them; Palamedes, who fufpeéted the impofture, 
took his fon Telemuchus, an infant, and laid him in the furrow 
before the plough; U4/es turned afide not to hurt his child, 
and this difcovered the impofition. 4ri/fotle takes notice of 
the great judgment of Jimer in fuppreffing this incident con- 
cerning OA/fks, it being unworthy of the bravery of an Hero: 
he is proving, Chap. viii. of his Poccids, that all the aQions 
of an Hero's life are not to be inferted in an Epick Poem, for 
the aclions of the fame man are fo many and different, thet 
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O King of Men! I faithful fhall relate 
(Reply’d Awpbirredon) our hapicts tate. tag 
Uivijes abfent, our amibitious aim 
With rival loves purfu’d his royal Dame: 

Fier coy referve, and prudence mix d with pride, 
Our common fuit nor granted, nor deny’d i 

But clofe with inward hate our deaths defign’d; 
Vers’din all arts of wily womankind. ret 
Fier hand, laborious, in delufion, fpread 

A {pacious loom, and mix’d the variqus thread ; 
Ye Peers (fhe cry’d) who prefs to gain my heart 
Where dead U/yffes claims no more a part, igs 


we can never reduce them fo unity: for this reafon fYemer 
mentions not all the adventures of U/yffes, but only fuch as 
have relation to the fubject of the Cdy/ey; he knew that this 
counterfeit madnefs had no connexion either in truth or pro- 
bability with the fubjecét of his Poem, and therefore he for- 
bears the mention of it. The Reader will underitand the 
meaning of 4riffetle, it he confiders that the fubjcct of the 
Odyffey is the ftory of a perfon who fuffers great calamities in 
the return to his country, before he eftablifhes himfeclf in his 
dominions : now the counterfeited m.dnefs of CAfes has no 
connexion with thefe fufferings, and confequently is judici- 
oufly omitted by Zomer as forcign to the defign of the Poem 
and contrary to the unity of the action. A det.il cf all the 
adventures of an Hero’s life is the province of Fiifiory ; the 
relation of one finsle, great, and turprifing action, is tne 
fubject of Epick Poetry. 
O zZ 
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Yet a fhort fpace, your rival-fuit fufpend, 
Tull this funereal web my labours end: 
Ceafe, "till to good Laertes I bequeath 
A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death: 
Left, when the Fates his royal afhes claim, 160 
The Grecian matrons taint my fpotiefs fame ; 
Should he,long honour’d with fupreme command, 
Want the laft duties of a daughter’s hand. 

The fiction pleas’d: our gen rous train com- 

plies, 

Nor fraud miftrufts in virtue’s fair difguife. 165 
The work fhe ply’d; but ftudious of delay, 
Each following night revers’d the toils of day. 
Unheard, unfeen, three years her arts prevail ; 
The fourth, her maid reveal’d th’ amazing tale, 
And fhow’d, as unperceiv’d we took our ftand, 
The backward labours of her faithlefs hand. 171 
Forc’d, fhe compleats it; and before us lay 
The mingled web, whofe gold and filver ray 
Difplay’d the radiance of the night and day. 

Juft as fhe finifh’d her illuftrious toil, ivs 
Ill fortune led U/y/es to our ille. 
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Far in a lonely nook, befide the fea, 

At an old fwineherd’s rural lodge he lay: 
Thither his fon from landy Fyre repairs, 

And fpeedy lands, and fecretly confers. 180 
They plan our future ruin, and refort 
Confed’rate to the city and the court. 

Firft came the fon; the father next fucceeds, 
Clad like a beggar, whom FEumeus leads ; 

Propt ona ttaff, deform’d with age and care, 185 
And hung with rags, that flutter’d in the air. 
Who could U% fes in that form behold ? 

Scorn’d by the young, forgotten by the old, 

Til us’d by all! to ev’ry wrong refign’d, 

Patient he fuffer’d with a conftant mind. Igo 
But when, arifing in his wrath t’obey 

The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way ; 
The fcatter’d arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treafur’d in a private room: 

Then, to her Suitors bade his Queen propofe 195 


The Archer's ftrife: the fource of future woes, 


¥. 195. Then, to her Surtors bade his Queen propofe, Xc.] We 
have already feen, that it was the cantrivance of Penelope to 
O 3 
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And Omen of our death! In vain we drew 


The twanging ftring, and try’d the Rubborn yew: 


propofe the Bow, to gain time to dcfer the marriage hour ; 
how then comes Amphimedon to afcribe it to the art of UAfes 2 
Eufiathius an{wers that Amphimedon is in an crrour, and that 
though the contrivance was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon 
could not ccme to the knowledge of it; and fuch ftratagems 
being agreezble to the character of UA4//es, he imputes this 
action to him rather than Penelope. 

It is impoffible not to take notice that Homer makes repe- 
tition after repetition : Agamemnon {peaks the fame words as in 
the eleventh Odj/fey > Amphimedon the fame as in the fecond ; 
and the whole account of the Suitors deftruction is 10 more 
than a recital of what the Reader already knows. Was fio- 
mer tired at the end of his work, and would not give himfelf 
the labour of Invention ? I confefs we may lofe our appetite to 
fee the fame entertainment thus continually ferved up in the 
very fame manner, without fo much as a new garnifhment. I 


fear the words of Ud;ffes may fometimes be applicable to 
Fomr. 


And what fo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


Befides, this whole infernal interview is merely ornamental, 
which the Poet was at liberty to infert or omit according to 
his judgment, without breaking the thread of the principal 
action ; it might therefore be wifhed that he had fubftituted 
fome other incident in the room of it, and given a greater di- 
verfity to the ftory. If by laying the fcene in Hell, he de- 
figned to raife the wonder and curiofity of the Reader (who 
cennot fail of having his attention awakened to fee a profpeét 
opened beyond the bounds of nature, and to look into the 
{tate of departed Heroes) yet it muft be confefled that this 
defign has already been fully executed in the eJeventh of the 
Od,fey. But the Poet feems to introduce the defcent for the 
information of the dead rather than the living; “Agamemnon is 
told how the Suitors were deftroyed by Uses 3 and Achilles 
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To none it yicilds but great Ufer hands ; 

In vain we threat; Zelrnachus commands: 2c0 
The Bow he f{natch’d, and in an initant bent ; 
Thro’ ev'ry ring the victor arrow went. 

Fierce on the threfhold then in arms he {tood ; 
Pour’d forth the darts, that thirfted for our blood, 
And frown’d before us, dreadful asa God! 205 
Firt bleeds Antinous- thick the fhafts refound ; 


And heaps on heaps the wretches ftrow the 


ground ; 


how nobly the Greeks performed his funeral obfequies ; inci- 
dents that very little contribute to the ftory of the Odjf/ey. In 
fhort, the main action ftands ftill during this whole £fpz/od. , 
which takes up almoft half the book, and the latter part of 
the £pi/ode prefcnts no new object to amufe and entertain us. 


But, 





— — ** Cynthius aurem 
e Velit — — = 


I betray my own want of judgment, rather than difcover Ffo- 
mer’s errours. I will only add, that the Reader will be fully 
convinced that this whole /pi/ode may be omitted, by obferving 
how well the ftory will be carried on with a regular connection 
by beginning the book with thefe words, 


OV. S ima tx win xaliGay, taxa ò coy poy jxovlo, &C. 
So that if I could in any part fubfcribe to the opinion of 4#7- 
ftarchus for the rejeétion of this book, it fhould be only for the 
former part of it, but I am perfuaded from the noblenels of 
the verfes, that the whole is genuine. 
O + 
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This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we falls 

Some God affifted, and unmann’'d us all: 

Ignoble cries precede the dying groans ; 210 

And batter’d brains and blood befinear the fltones, 
Thus, great Atrides ! thus U/yfes drove 

‘The fhades thou feeft, from yon’ fair realms above. 

Our mangled bodies now deform’d with gore, 

Cold and negleéted, fpread the marble floor. 215 

No friend. to bathe our wounds! or tears to fhed 

O’er the pale corfe! the honcurs of the dead. 
Oh blet U4fes (thus the King expreft 

His fudden rapture) in thy Confort bleft ! 

Not more thy wifdom, than her virtue, fhin’d; 220 

Not more thy patience, than her conftant mind. 

Icarius’ daughter, glory of the paft, 

And model to the future age, fhall laft: 

The Geds, to honour her fair fame, fhall raife 

(Their great reward) a Poet in her praife. 22% 

Not fuch, oh Tyzdarus ! thy daughter’s deed, 

By whofe dire hand her King and Hufband bled: 

Her {hall the Mufe to infamy prolong, 


Example dread ! and theme of tragick fone ! 
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The gen’ral tex fhall fuffer in her fhame, 220 

And ev’n the beft that bears a Woman’s name. 
Thus in the regions of eternal fhade 

Conferr’d the mounful Phantoms of the dead. 


w. 232. Thus in the regions of etcrnal fhade.] I think it will 
mot be improper here to particularize from whence Antiquity 
raifed the fictions concerning Hell, and the nature of it, as we 
have it.in Diodorus Siculus. 

Pinto (obferves that Author) was the firft that introduced 
the rites of fepulture, and other ceremonies beftowed on the 
dead: this is the reafon why the Antients imagined him to 
be the King of the dead. 

Rhadamanthus is faid to have been the moft juit man in the 
world, he feverely punifhed robbers and other notorious of- 
fenders, and from his fingular reputation for integrity was 
feigned to be the judge of the good and bad after death; and 
for the fame reafon AZinos was joined with him in the fame 
dignity. 

Hiomer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, Orpheus from 
the Ægyptians: it was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of 
the pains of the damned, and of the &£4/am fields, and taught 
that the fouls of the dead were conducted by AdZercury into 
the infernal manfions: (a proof that he was called 4vuxormopròs 
before the days of Homer.) Diodorus proceeds, and mentions 
the beginning of this book, how Homer feigns that Mercury 
leads the fhades of the dead by the Ocean, the Leucadian 
rock, and the gates of the fun: a plain inftance that he looked 
upon this book as the genuine work of Homer. All thefe fa- 
bles (continues Diodorus) are of 4 gyptian extract; by the 
Ocean, Homer means Nilus; by the gates of the fun, he means 
Heliopolis, a city facred to the Sun; the meadow into which 
the {hades are conducted, denotes the pleafant meadows full 
of canes, adjoining to Memphis; and the dead are feigned to 
refide there, becaufe it was the general burial-place amongft 
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While from the town, CU/yfes, and his band, 
Paft to Leerżces cultivated land. 225 


the “4gyptians. Concerning Ceeytus, Acheron, &c. the Reader 
may confult the firit Note upon the eleventh Ody/fey. 

Plutarch, in his treatne of 44s and O Fris, armrees wien JJiedo- 
rus concerning the extraction of thefe fables irom JELLY pts and 
mentions at Biompbis the gates of lamentation and oblivion > 
that is, of Lethe, and Cecytus; which bcing opened at the burial 
of the dead, give a doleful and groaning found. From hence 
they are thus defcribcd by Tomer in the tenth Odj/ey. 

And where flow rolling from the Srygzan bed 

Cocytus’ lamentable waters fmread, 

Where the dark rock o’er hares th’ infernal lake, 

And mingling ftreams eternal murmurs make. 
T hefe obfervations give light to moit of Hemer’s fictions coit- 
cerning Hell, and fhew that his Poetry is built upon the cuí- 
toms of Atiguity. 

LMdacrobius explains all thefe particulars after a different 
manner: this folution fuppofes a {tate of pre-cxiftence of the 
= << If (fays that Author) to dic, be the fame as to go ta 

the infernal regions; to enjoy the fupernal, is then to 
“<< live; and therefore before Philofophy prevailed, the body 
* itfelf was fuppofed to be the internal receptacle of the 
** Soul, into which fhe defcended as into a prifon, from above 3 
& this was thought the fepulchre of the Soul, and the cave 
“<< of Pluto. “The river of Oblivion denotes the errcur of the 
“< foul, which forgets the majefty of the former ftate fhe en- 
*< joyed before fhe entered the body: Ph/egethon, the ardour 
“* of our defires, and flames of anger; Acheron, all our words 
“ and actions that bring us into forrows; fo likewife, Styx 
e¢ implies our hatred, Ceeytus our grief and lamentation. Thus 
*< alfo the pistitbanents in hell are verified upon earth: the 
<¢ Vulture which preys upon the liver of Tityus, is the fting 
= of a guilty confcience ; the ambitious man is the Si/yphus, 
<¢ who is eternally afpiring, and yet always difappointed ; the 
s avaritious man is the Tantalus who ftarves amidtft his plen- 
Se ty, (2c. 
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The ground himfelf had purchas’d with his pain, 

And labour made the rugged foil a plain. 

There ftood his manfion of the rural fort, 

With ufeful buildings round the lowly court: 

W here the few fervants that divide his care, 240 

Took their laborious reft, and homely fare; 

And one Szci/ian matron, old and fage, 

With conftant duty tends his drooping age. 
Here now arriving, to his ruftick band 


And martial fon, U4yfes gave command. 24.5 


By joining thefe two interpretations together, we have at 
once the double pleafure of a beautiful fable and inftructive 
moral; from. the whole we may colleét, that although the 
antients were ignorant of the true nature of a future ftate, 
yet that they believed it, and expected there would be punifh- 
ments and rewards init. “his note is of ufe to explain feveral 
paflages in the eleventh Odyjf/ey. 

X. 236. The ground himfelf bad purchas’d with his pain.] Eu- 
fiathius very well explains thefe words, in which the Greek 
may be conftrued to fignify that Laertes had purchafed this 
place of retirement by his labour and induftry: but probably 
fHomecr intends to exprefs an allotment or portion of ground 
which was affigned Laertes by the publick, as a reward for 
his heroick labours in war, and bravery in conquering his 
enemies, like that mentioned in the //ad. 

The Zycians grant a chofen fpace of ground, 

With woods, with vineyards, and with harvefts crown’d. 
It may either be fo, or Homer intending folely to. paint the 
laborious life of Laertes, added this circumftance of his en- 
creafing his rural cell by his induftry, as an inftance of it ; 
though the latter is more fuitable to the character of a Krng. 
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Enter the houfe, and of the briftly fwine 

Select the largeft to the pow’rs divine. 

Alone, and unattended, let me try 

If yet I fhare the old man’s memory : 

Ir thofe dim eyes can yet U/v//es know, 25o 

¢éFheir light and deare{ft object long ago) | 

Now changed with time, with abfence, and | 
with woe? 3 

Then to his train he gives his {pear and fhield ; 

The houfe they enter; and he feeks the field, 

Thro’ rows of fhade with various fruitage 
crown’d, | 255 

And labour’d fcenes of richef{t verdure round. 

Nor aged Dofus, nor his fons were there, 

Nor fervants, abfent on another care; 

To fearch the woods for fets of flow’ry thorn, 


Their orchard-bounds to ftrengthen and adorn. 





But all alone the hoary King he found; 261 
Flis habit coarfe, but warmly wrapt around ; 
His head, that bow’d with many a penfive 
care, 


Fenc’d with a double cap of goatfkin hair : 
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His bufkins old, in former fervice torn, 20:8 
But well repair’d ; and gloves again{t the thorn. 
In this array the kingly Gard’ner {tood, 

And clear’d a Plant, encumber’d with its wood. 


vy. 266. — — — Gloves acainf? the thorn.) Cafaxbon in his 
Remarks upon 4theneus, lib. xii. cap. 2. affirms, that antiently 
neither the Greeks nor the Romans ever wore any covering on 
their hands, which are now ufed fo univerfally, that they are 
worn by the meaneft people ; but this place is an inftance of 
Ca/aubon’s miftake: it is true, Xezophon gives this practice as an 
argument of the luxury and delicacy of the Perfans, who 
fuffered no part of the body to be expofed to the air, but 
wore xæ wept ngais Taig xer? xsipidas, xai DurtlanOgas Exeri, “$ gloves 
<< upon their hands, and coverings on their very fingers.” 
Pliny the Younger mentions the fame cuftom amongit the 
Romans, Manus Hieme manicis muniebantur ! ut ne cœli quidem 
afperitas ullum ftudiis tempus eriperet. “Uhis then is the differ- 
ence; the Perfians wore thefe hand-coverings out of effemi- 
nacy and delicacy ; whereas in Greece they were uled only out 
of neceffity, as a defence in rural labour, as appears from 


Laertes, they being never mentioned upon any other occafion, 
either in the Jiad or Odyffey. Dacter. 


3%. 267. In this array the kingly Gard’ner flood, 
Aud clear’d a Plant, encumber d with its wood. ] 


This is the firft appearance of Laertes, he is the very picture 
of melancholy ; his drefs, his employ, and folitary life, afi 
difcover a fixed forrow and contempt of the world. It has 
been a difpute whether we are to afcribe this retreat of Laertes 
to a meannefs of fpirit, who forfakes his ftation, and ‘is un- 
equal to adverfity ; or to wifdom, and a noble neglect of the 
pomp and fplendour of the world, by which he prefers a little 
rural retreat to all the magnificence of a Palace, anda frnall 
garden to all the dominions of a King. Plutarch feverely cen- 
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Beneath a neighb’ring tree, the chicf divine 


Gaz’d o'er his Sire, retracing ev'ry line, 276 
fures his conduét: ‘* A perfon (observes that writer) who 
cc waftes his age in his bed, or in trivial affairs, makes him- 
<< felf an objeét of contempt, as Fizomner teaches by the exam- 
<< ples of Noor and Laertes: Neffor, by cngaging in the 
<< war of Trey, obtained the utmoft veneration ; while La- 
“© ertes, who abandoned himfelf to folitude, was defpifed uni- 
« verfally.” I am unwilling to fubfcribe to this obfervation, 
being of opinion that the filent virtues of a good man in foli- 
tude are more amiable than all the noify honours of active life. 
The picture of Laertes is undoubtedly drawn very naturally 5; 
a tender father is afflicted for the lofs of a brave and be- 
loved fon; this bitter ingredient gives a difrelifh to all the 
vanities of life; he is deprived of an object that he valued 
above the world, he therefore negleéts it as having nothing 
worthy of his cares, and abandons it for privacy and tranquil- 
lity. MAdenedemus in Terence is the very copy of Laertes in Ho- 
mer; an inftance that he thought /Yvomer’s an exact reprefen- 
tation of human nature; and the applaufe with which that 
Comedy was received, fhews that all Rome was of the fame 
judgment. Sorrow loves to be alone, rather feeks for amufe- 
ments than bufinefs and glory ; and it may perhaps be true, 
that it fhews more greatnefs of foul to refign a kingdom than 
to conquer it. Pride, ambition, and guilty paffions have raifed 
many to the top of human glory ; but it evidences that a 
perfon is not influenced by vicious fentiments, who knows 
how to moderate his defires, and is able to retire trom the 
{plendour of a Crown into obfcurity. Tyly mentions the 
manner of life in Laertes, without condemnation ; the place 
is to be found in his Cato Major, where he fpeaks of the inno- 
cent amufements of old age, and illuftrates his affertions by the 
example of Laertes. Homerus Laertem lenientem defideriumys 
quod capiebat e filio, colentem agrum ES ftercorantem facit. But 


Tully miftakes Zomer, for Laertes is not found dunging his 
ground. 
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The ruins of himfelf! now worn aw ly 

With aze, yet fil majcftick in decay ! 

Sucden his eyes releas’d their wat'ry ftorc; 

‘The much enduring man could bear no more. 
Doubtful he ftood, if inftant to embrace 275 
His aged limbs, to kifs his rev rond face, 

With eager tranfport to difcloefe the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his foul.— 

Not fo: his judgment takes the winding way 


Of queftion diitant, and of foft efflay ; 280 


| erhaps inftead of Assesveria, he read MOMENT VIAL » as it 1s ufed 
in the feventeenth Ody/ey. 


— — — “Odvcct@ Tens- psy xorrencorles. 


Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, that T uly 
in his retirement at Zu/fculum, ufed to write to his friends, 
that he there led the life of Laertes : and Tully was too fenfibl 
of his own worth, to fpeak any thing to the difparagement 
of it. 

v. 279. Not fo: his judgment takes the winding way. ] It has 
been objected, that Uffes here acts contrary to filial piety, and 
permits a tender father to continue in his forrows, when itt 
was in his power immediately to make him happy, by a dif- 
covery of his perfon ; they likewife condemn the xegréuse imea, 
which Homer puts in the mouth of UAfes. It muft be allow- 
ed, that thofe words are frequently ufed by the Poct ina bad 
fenfe, and fignify Aeart-wounding, or reproachful words ; but 
here they are not fo to be underftood ; they only imply, that 
Ulyffes blamed Laertes out of tendernefs for taking na more care 
of bis perfon: this is not a reproach, but the language of 
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More gentle methods on weak age employs ; 
And moves the forrows, to enhance the joys. 
Then, to his Sire with beating heart he moves ; 
And with a tender pleafantry reproves : 2534. 


Who digging round the plant ftill hangs his head, 





Nor ought remits the work, while thus he faid. 
Great is thy fkill, oh father! great thy toil, 
Thy careful hand is ftamp’d on all the foil, 
Thy fquadron’d vineyards well thy art declare, 
The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear ; 


And not one empty fpot efcapes thy care. 291 


fondnefs and affe&tion : or perhaps the Poet meant to exprefs 
that this enquiry raifed images of forrow in the foul of La- 
ertes, and wounded his heart by naming the loft U4/es. Eti- 
flathius folves the former objection by faying that Uh fjes de- 
layed the difcovery, left the fuddennefs of joy fhould prove 
fatal to Laertes. But Homer undoubtedly paints according to 
nature ; Uses burfts into tears at the fight of his father, yer 
reftrains them, and tries if after twenty years abfence he was 
known by him ; this delay raifes the Reader’s curiofity, makes 
him, as it were, prefent at the interview, and impatient to 
hear the manner of the difcovery : befides, this procedure 
excellently agrees with the general character of Ud//es, who. 
is upon all emergencies mafter of his paffions, and remarkable 
for difguife and an artful diffimulation; this difguife has a 
very happy effect in this place, it holds us in a pleafing fuf- 
pence, and makes us wait with attention to fee the iflue ot 
the intervicw. 
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On ev’ry plant and tree thy cures are fhown, 
Wothing neglected, but thyfelf alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame 3 

Age fo advanc’d may fome indulgence claim. 295 
Wot for thy floth, I deem thy Lord unkind ; 
Nor fpeaks thy form a mean or fervile mind : 

I read a Monarch in that princely air, 

‘The fame thy afpect, if the fame thy care ; 

Soft fleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 300 
Thefe are the rights of age, and fhould be thine. 
Who then thy matter, fay ? and whofe the land 
So drefs’d and manag’d by thy fkilful hand? 

But chief, oh tell me! (what I queftion moft) 


Is this the far-fam’d ltAacenfian coatt ? 70g 


ý. 298. I read a Monarch in that princely air.} The words 
in the Greek are not without obfcurity, and Eu//athius explains 
them two ways ; they may either fignify, that Laertes appears 
to be a perfon of fuch diftinétion that he ought to live with 
more delicacy and dignity; viz. to bathe; and after a due repaft 
to fleep ın flate ; or they imply, that Laertes fhews the dignity 
of a King in his perfon, who comes from the bath, and dines 
in ftate. Ubhffes cannot compare Laertes to a inc who is 
frefh from the bath amd dreft royally, for he tells us, he is 
covered with fweat and duft ; he therefore means that his per- 
fonage is noble, and like a King, that therefore he ought to 
live like a King, with refpeét to his food and his bath, and to 
indulge his age by allowing it cafe and refrefhment. 


YOL: V- P 
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For fo reported the firft man I view'd, 

(Some furly Iflander, of manners rude) 

Nor farther conference vouchfaf’d to ftay ; 

Heedlefs he whiftl’d, and purfu’d his way. 

But thou! whom years have taught to under- 
{tand ; 210 

Humanely hear, and anfwer my demand: 

A friend I feek, a wife one and a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave ? 


Time was (my fortunes then were at the beft) 





When at my houfe I lodg’d this foreign gueft; 

He faid, from J/rh4aea’s fair ifle he came, 316 

And old Laerfres was his father’s name. 

To him, whatever to a gueft is ow’d 

I paid, and hofpitable gifts beftow’d ; 

To him fev’n talents of pure ore I told, 320 

Twelve cloaks, twelve vefts, twelve tunicks nif 
with gold, 

A bowl, that rich with polifh’d filver flames, 

And, {kill’d in female works, four lovely dames. 

At this the Father, with a father’s fears : 


(His venerable eyes bedimm’d with tears.) 225 
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This is the hinds: Dut ah ' thy «ifts are loft, 
For godlcis men, and rude, poflef: the coat : 
Sunk is the glory of this once fain’d fhorce ! 

Thy antient friend, oh itranger, 1s no more! 


Full recompence thy bounty che had borne; 339 





For evry good man yields a juit return : 

So civil rights demand; and who begins 

The track of friendfhip, not purfuing, fins. 

But tell me, ftranger, be the truth confteit, 

What years have circled fince thou law it that 
guett & 335 

That haplefs gueft, alas! for ever gone! 

Wretch that he was! and that Iam! my fon! 

If ever man to mifery was born, 

“Twas his to luffer, and ’tis mine to mourn! 

Far from his friends, and from his native 
reion, 249 

Fie lies a prey to monfters of the main, 

Or favage beafts his mangled reliques tear, 

Or {creaming vultures fcatter thro’ the air: 

Nor could his mother fun’ral unguents fhed ;, 


Nor wail’d his father o’er th’ untimely dead; 345 
P 2 
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Nor his fad confort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal’d his cold eyes, or drop'd a tender tear ! 
But tell me, who thou art? and wiat thy race rf 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place ° 
Or if a merchant in purtuit of gain, 2&0 
What port receiv’d thy veffel from the main ? 
Or com’ft thou fingle, or attend thy train ? 
Then thus the Son. From Aias I came, 
My palace there; Eperifus my name. 


Not vulgar born; from 4ph47das, the King 3 


UI 
NN 


Of Polypemion’s royal line, I ipring. 
Some adverfe Demon from Sicania bore 
Our wand’ring courfe, and drove us on your: 


{hore : 


X. 353. — — — From Alybas Z came.] Ubffes is inex- 
hauílible in his fiélions ; he here accommodates the names of 
perfons and places to his fortunes: Ahbas is fuppofed to be a 
city of ftaly, afterwards called Adetapontium. It is placed by 
others in prace. It is here introduced to denote the wander- 
ings of U/yffes by the fea, or &»: the word 4phidas denotes 
his generofity, which /pares nothing towards his friends. He 
feigns himfelf to be the grandfon of Moavrzner, to reprefent 
the multitude of his fufferings; his name is £peritus, from 
exnos@, the fame with wewaxle, from git, to fhew the 
{trucele that he has met with in all his adventures, as well as 
the toils in the war of Troy, and againft other enemies. £u- 
fiathins. 
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Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev’d our weary’d veffel from the fea. 360 
Five years have circled fince thefe eyes purfud 
Uses parting thro” the fable flood ; 
Profp’rous he fail’d, with dexter Auguries, 
And all the wing’d good omens of the fleies. 304 
Well hop’d we, then, to meet on this fair fhore, 
Whom heav’n, alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro’ the father’s heart thefe accents ran; 
Grief feiz’d at once, and wrapt up all the man ; 
Deep from his foul he figh’d, and forrowing fpread 


A cloud of afhes on his hoary head. 270 


4. 369. — — — and forrowing /pread 
A cloud of afheson his hoary bead.} 


This was a common practice among the antient orientals, in 
token of the extremity of forrow ; it was ufed among the 
Hebrews as well as Greeks; thus Ezek. xxvii. 30. They fhall 
caf? duft upon their heads. Job ii. 12. They rent every one his 
mantle, and fprinkled duft upon their heads. Thus alfo Achilles, 
in the eighteenth of the Thad; 


His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Thofe he deforms in duft, and thefe he tears. 


Homer calls it xévv aidarsgcrcoary, which does not mean that La- 
ertes threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in his 
garden, where fuch afhes were not to be found, but he means 
tsu, or dry duff, fuch as arifes from fubftances confumed by 
fire, or refembling afhes. &x/fathius. 
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Trembling with agonies of ftrong delight 

Stood the great fon, heart-wounded with the 
fight: 

He ran, he feiz’d him with a {triét embrace, 

With thoufand kiffes wander’d o’er his face, 

I, Iam he; oh father rife! behold 76 


Thy fon, with twenty winters now grown old ; 


Y- 371. Trembling with agonies, &c.] “The Greek expreffion 
is remarkable, 


Agus piv aweetrel)e — — — 


A sharp fenfation firuck his noffrils., Euffathius judges, that the 
meaning is, that UA/fes perceived himfelf ready to burft into 
tears ; a kind of a pricking fharp fenfation being felt in the 
noftrils before the eruption of tears. Cafaubon more fully ex- 
plains it; he obferves that all violent paffions caufe a fenfation 
in the noftrils, arifing from the ebullition of the f{pirits, which 
mount toward the brain ; and endeavouring to free themfelves 
from reftraint, find a vent by the noftril, and crouding through 
it, dilate it in their paflage ; this is evident from animals, and 
the nobler kinds of them, as the bull, the horfe, the lion, 
whofe nottrils always dilate when moved to anger. A fimilar 
exprefion is found in the firit Jdyllium of Theocritus. 


Kat 5p dd Qux yore moll gerd malnas. 


Hic fpcaks of the anger of the God Pax, but it is applicable to 
all violence of paffion. <Ariffetle (obferves Dacier ) quotes this 
verfe as applied by omer to exprefs anger, cap. 8. of his mo- 
rals to Nicomachus, but he is evidently in an errour; for there 
is here no mention of anger: he undoubtedly trufted to his 
memory, it being forrow arifine from filial tendernefs which 
moves Cafes. Dacier. 
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Thy fon, fo long defir’d, fo long detain’d, 

Reftor’d, and breathing in his native land : 

‘Thefe floods of forrow, oh my Sire, reftrain! } 

Thevengeanceiscompleat; the Suitor-train, 230 

Stretch’d in our palace, by thefe hands lic ae, | 
Amaz’d, Laertes. << Give forme certain lion, 

*e (If fuch thou. art) to mantifeit thee mine.” 

Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv’d of yore, 

The fcar indented by the tufky boar, e505 

When by thyfelf and by Ant:clea fent, 

To old dAutolychus’s realms I went. 

Yet by another fign thy offspring know ; 

The fev’ral trees you gave me long ago, 

While, yet a child, thefe fields I low’d to trace, 

And trod thy foot{teps with unequal pace; 391 


X. 389. Lhe feveral trees you gave me long ago, 
While yet a child — —}] 


The word in the original is weaves, which fignifies a Very young 
boy: Homer ufes it to exprefs the age, when out of a childifh 
fimplicity Ulyfes afked his father to grant him fuch trees. 
Such requefts are very natural in children, and we fee (fays 
Dacier) the fame praétifed every day ; Parents out of fondnefs 
indulge the requefts of their children in fuch little particula- 
rities, and a bird, an horfe, Fc. continucs the child’s favourite 
for many years. It muft be allowed, that no Poet ever fol- 
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To evry plant in order as we came, 
Well-pleas’d you told its nature, and its namie, 
Whate -r my childifh fancy afk’d, beftowd ; ] 
Twelve pear-trees bewing with their pendent . 
load, 395 | 
And ten, that red with blufhing apples glow’d; j 
Full fifty purple igs; and many a row 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A future vintage! when the Hours produce 
Their latent buds, and SoZ exalts the juice. 400 
Smit with the figns which all his doubts ex- 
plain, 
His heart within him melts; his knees fuftain 
Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov’d U/y/es thrown ; 
He faints, he finks, with mighty joys opprett : 
Uly/es clafps him to his eager breaft. 406 


lowed nature fo faithfully as Homer. Virgil perhaps has 
reached his nobleft elevations and fublimities, but there is a 
greater variety af natural incidents, more exact pictures of 
human life in Homer than in all other Poets. Some Painters 
excel in the boldnefs of their figures, and know how to draw 
a Hero or a God, but are lef happy in lower fubjeéts; but 
Homer draws univerfally, and is excellent upon all occafions 5 
he paints the largeft figures, of the leaft fketches, equally na- 
tural, and with equal beauty. 
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Soon as returning lite regains its feat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pultes beat ; 
Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty eve / 4.09 
Heav’n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 
"Fis fo—the Suitors for their wrongs have paid— 
But what fhall guard us, if the town invade ? 
If, while the news thro’ ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia rife ? 

To this U4fes. As the Gods fhall pleafe 41¢ 
Be all the reft; and fet thy foul at eafe. 





Flafte to the cottage by this orchard fide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide ; 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 420 
Thus having faid, they trac’d the garden o'er, 
And ftooping enter’d at the lowly door. 
The fwains and young Te/emachus they found, 
The victim portion’d, and the goblet crown'd. 
The hoary King, his old Szces4an maid 425 
Perfum’d and wafh’d, and gorgeoufly array’d. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to fhine 


With awful port, and majefty divine ; 
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His gazing fon admires the god-like grace, 








And air celeftial dawning o’er his face. 430 
What God, he cry’d, my father’s form improves ? 
How high he treads, and how enlarg’d he moves? 

Oh! would to all the deathlefs pow’rs on high, 
Palas and Jove, and him who gilds the fky! 
(Reply’d the King elated with his praife) £25 
My ftrength were ftill, as once in better days : 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form’d, 
And proud Nericus trembled as I ttorm’d. 


T. 438. And proud Nericus trembled as I fform’d.] I doubt 
not but the Reader has obferved, that Laertes ufes the very turn 
of language and manner of {elf-commendation fo remarkable 
in almoft all the fpeeches of Ne/for : this is to be afcribed to 
the nature of old age in general, which loves a little to boaft, 
and relates the exploits of youth with the utmoft fatisfaction ; 
or as Horace defcribes it, 





— — ‘** Laudator temporis aéti 
«c Se puero” —— — — 


I will only add, that the reafon why Homer defcribes Laertes 
enlarged with ftrength and majelty by AZinerva, is to reconcile 
the future ftory to probability ; Laertes aéts the Hero, engages 
at the head of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies ; 
this might appear to be an exploit too great for a weak old 
man wafted away with forraws: the Poet therefore knowing 
that he had loft his natural vigour through age, fupplies the 
defect with preternatural ftrength, and by this method renders 
him equal to his future action. 
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Such were I n w, r-t abfent from your deed 
When the lait fun beheld the Suitors bleed, 440 
This arm had aided yours; this hand beftrown 
Our floors with death, and puth’d the flaugh- } 


ter On: 


Wor had the Sire been fep rate m the Son. jf 
They commun d thuss mhile | mev rd bent 

their way 444 

The fwains, fatigu’d with labours of the day ; 

Dolius the firft, the venerable man ; 

And next his fons, along fucceeding train. 

For due refeétion to the bow’r they came, 

Call’d by the careful old Sicilian dame, 449 

Who nurs’d the children, and now tends the fire ; 

They fee their Lord, they gaze, and they admire. 

On chairs and beds in order feated round, 

They fhare the gladfome board; the roofs re- 
found. 


+. 450. Fr ho nurs a tre cl ildren, and ncw tends the fire.| We 
are not to imagine that this Szczltan was the wife of Dof +s; 
Homer gives her the t:ıtle of mother to his children, becaufe 
fhe had the care of their education ; fo: he adds, 4 o@loc ta” 


fhe was their nurfe, not thcir moth r for, 
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W hile thus UAfes to his antient friend | ao 
Forbear yout wonder, and the feaft attcnd ; 
< The rites have waited long.” The chief com» 
miands 
Their loves in vain; old Do/rus tpreads his hands, 
Springs to his mafter with a warm embrace, 
And faftens kiffes on his hands and face ; ASQ 
Then thus broke out. Oh long,oh daily mourn’d! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wilh, return’d ! 
Conducted fure by heav'n! for heav’n alone 
Could work this wonder: welcome to thy own! 
And joys and happinefe attend thy throne! 464 
Who knows thy bleft, thy with’d return? oh fay, 
Fo the chafte Queen fhall we the news convey? 
Or hears fhe, and with bleffings loads the day ? 
Difmiuts that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known (the King reply’d, 469 
And ftraight refund his feat) while round him 
bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 
Then all bencath their father take their place, 


Rankd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
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Now flying Fame the fwift report had fpread 
Thro’ all the city, of the Suitors dead. az6 
In throngs they rife, and to the palace crowd ; 
Their fighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, 479 
The reft in fhips are wafted o’er the main. 

Then fad in council all the Seniors fate, 

Frequent and full, affembled to debate. 

Amid the circle firft Euwpzthes rofe, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with 
Woes : 

The bold Antinous was his age’s pride, 485 

The firt who by UA fes’ arrow dy’d. 

Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 


As mixing words with fighs, he thus began. 


y. 480. The reff in fhips are wafted o'er the main.| To under- 
ftand this, we muft remember that many of the Suitors came 
from the neighbouring Iflands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c. and there- 
fore they are faid to be tranfported by fea, to be buried in their 
native countries: this cuftom prevailed over all the oriental 
world : but there may bea particular reafon why this is done 
by the Uthacans , they might intend to raife thofe feveral 
IMands to engage againft U4jfes, and draw them to arms by 
fuch moving fpectacles. Daer. 
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Great deeds, oh friends! this wondrous main 
has wrought, 4.59 

And mighty bleflings to his ceuntiy brought. 

With thips he parted and a num ious train, 

Thofe, and their fhips he bury’d in the main. 

Now he returns, and firft effays his hand 

In the beft bloed of all his native land. 

Flaite then, and ere to neighb’ring Pye he flies, 

Or facred EAs, to procure fupplics ; 496 

Arile (or ye for ever fall) arife ! 

Shame to this age, and all that fhall fucceed ! 


If unreveng’d your fons and brothers bleed. 





Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 
Or fink at once forgotten with the dead. sor 
Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas’d: dumb forrow touch’d them 

all. 
When from the Palace to the wond’ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along; 505 
(Reftlefs and early fleep’s {oft bands thew 
broke) 
And Medon firtt th’ affembled chiefs befpoke- 
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Hear me, ye Peers and Elders of the land, 
Who deem this a¢ét the work of mortal hand; 
As o’er the heaps of death U/y/es ftrode, 510 
Theie eyes, thefe eyes beheld a prefent God, 
Who now before him, now befide him ftood, 
Fought as he fought, and mark’d his way with 
blood : 
In vain old Mentor’s form the God bely’d ; 
“Twas heav’n that ftruck, and heav’n was on his 
fide. ei 
A fudden horrour all th’ affembly fhook, 
When flowly rifing, Halitherfes {poke : 





$. 508. Hear me, ye Peers and Elders of the land.) “There is 
great art in the {peeches of Avedon and Eupithes: Eupithes faid 
that Uffes had flain the braveit of the Greeks; Afedon allows 
it, but adds, that it was done by the will of the Gods: the 
confequence therefore is, that to fight again{t U/y/es upon this 
account, is to fight againft the Gods. £upithes applies to their 
revenge, Avedon to their fears; Luwpithes iheds tears to move 
their compaffion, A@edon intimidates them by averring that the 
amfiftance of the Gods was vifible on the fide of UAfes. The 
perfons likewife whom fiemer employs to plead againft Erv- 
pithes are well chofen; Matherfes is a Prophet, A7edon an He- 
rald, and both perfons efteermed facred by their offices ; this 
is the reafon why the Greeks are faid to be ftruck with awe rt 
their appearance. Daster, &c. 

He 517. —— — — Halitheisles fpcke.] “The fpeech of Aza- 
doi hid a good effect upon the audience; for Homer add. 
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(Rewrend and wile, whofe compreheniive 
view 

At once the precfent and the future knew) 

Me too ye fathers hear! from you proceed 520 

The ills ye mourn ; your own the guilty deed. 

Ye gave your fons, your lawlefs fons the rein, 

(Oft? warn’d by Mentor and myfelf in vain) 

An abfent Hero’s bed they fought to foil, 

An abfent Hero’s wealth they made their fpoil 3 

Immod’rate riot, and intemp’rate luit! 526 


Th’ offence was great, the punifhment was juft. 


that the whole aflembly grew afraid; fHlal:therfes perceived if, 
and feconds it. He infifts upon a new head of perfuafiorl, and 
fets forth the juftice of the late action of Uffes : the Suitors 
were flain (fays he) for their crimes, and you are guilty for 
not reftiaining their outrages; and then to deter them from 
their prefent defigns, he reprefents their danger in engaging 
againft their King. From thefe fpeeches (obferves EFu/ffathius ) 
omer draws the probability of the future part of the ftory 5 
he divides the enemy, and wins over almoft half of their 
numbers; whereas, had they proceeded unanimoufly, Uy fès 
muft neceffarily have perifhed by thcir power. 

It is obfervable, that though Phemius accompanies Medon, 
yet he is filent; the reafon is, he as it were fpeaks by the 
mouth of A7edon, he was witnefs to the affiftance of heaven 
on the part of Us//es, and approves and confirms by his pre- 
fence the truth of his teftimony. It is thus on the ftage 
where the whole Chorus was antiently fuppofed’to fpeak by 
the mouth of their Prolocuto:. Dacier, &c. 
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Weigh then my counfels in an equal fceale, 
Nor rufh to ruin. Juftice will prevail. 
His mod’rate words fome better minds per- 
fuade : es 
They part, and join him ; but the number itay d. 
They ftorm, they fhout, with hafty frenzy fird, 
And fecond all Fuzthes’ rage in{pir’d. 
They cafe their limbs in brafs ; to arms they run; 
The broad effulzence blazes in the fun. 535 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 
They meet: Eupithes heads the frantick train. 
Fierce for his fon, he breathes his threats in air ; 
Fate hears therm not, and Death attends him 
there. | 539 
This paft on earth, while in the realms above 


Minerva thus to cloud compelling Jove. 


%4. 541. Minerva thus to cloud compelling Jove.] Stomer, to 
give importance to the conclufive action of his Poem, intro- 
duces Jupiter and Minerva in debate about the event of it, 
At the beginning of the Od;/ey he defcribes the Gods in con- 
fultation for the re-eftablifhment of Uhfezs : in the conclu- 
fion of it, we fie Jupiter himfelf rewarding the virtue and 
bravery of U4fes, and decreeing him to reign in peace and 
tranquillity. This is carried on with great judgment: wẹ 
are fully fatisfied that the action of the Ody ffey is compleated 


Y © Le ce OQ 
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May I prefume to fearch thy fecret foul ` 

Oh. Pow'r fupreme, oh ruler of the whotc f 
Say, haft thou doom’d to this divided {tate 

Or peaceful amity, or ftern debate ? 545 
Declare thy purpofe; for thy will is Fate. 

Is not thy thought my own? (the God replies 
Who rolls the thunder o’er the vaulted {kic ») 
Hath not long fince thy knowing foul decreed, } 
The Chief’s return fhould make the guilty | 

bleed ? EEO f 
"Tis done, and at thy will the Fates fucceed. j 
Yet hear the ifflue: fince U/yfes’ hand 
Flas flain the Suitors, heav’n fhall blefs the land. 


in the happinefs cf the Hero, when we hear Jupiter giving his 
fanction to it. Befides, it leaves a ncble image of the great- 
neis of UZ es, and of the whole ftory of the Cay//y, upon the 
Readcr’s mind, when we fee it is of fuch weight as to engage 
‘Jupiter in its favour. Thus in imitation of Aicmer,. toward 
the conclufion of the -Exeid, Virgil defcribes Jupiter and Juno 
rn debate concerning the decifive action between Turnus and 


GILNEAS: 


We 552. — — — Since Ulyfies’ hand 
fdas flain the Suitors, heav’n fhall blefs the land.} 


The defign of the Odyffcy is to fhew virtue rewarded, an“ 
vice punifhed ; here to introduce this aét of juftice with the 
greater folemnity, Jupiter is reprefented giving his affient to 
it: 4*4 Let there be peace (fays that Deity) but let juftice be 
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None now the kindred of th’ unjuft fhall own ; 
Forgot the flaughter’d brother, and the fon: 555 
Each future day increafe of wealth fhall bring, 
And o’er the paft, Odfvi0n ftretch her wing. 
Long fhall U/y//es in his empire reít, 

His people bleffling, by his people bleft. 559 
Let all be peace 





Fle faid, and gave the nod 
"That binds the Fates; the fanction of the God: 
And prompt to execute th’ cternal will, 
Defcended Pallas from th’ O/yz2pzan hill. 

Now fat U/y/es at the rural feaft, 
The rage of hunger and of thirft repreft: 565 
To watch the foe a truity ipy he fent: 
A fon of Dofus on the meflage went, 
Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 
The foe approach, embattl’d on the field. 569 


<< done, and the guilty punifhed ;”” the Reader muft neceffa- 
rily be fatisfied with the equity of the caufe of Ulfs, when 
he hears Jupiter himfelf directing in it. Befides, this conduét 
of Homer prefents us with an excellent moral; it fhews us 
that the Deity is the governour of human affairs, and arbiter 
of peace and war; as he directs, the fcenes of blood are 
opened or clofed, and the words of #fomer, ds Ò iErtrciero Bean, 


may be applied to the Odyf/ey as well as the “fad. 
Q_ 2 
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With backward ftep he haftens to the bow’, 
And tells the news. They arm with all their 


pow r. 
Four friends alone U/yf/es’ caule embrace, 
And fix were all the fons of Dofus’ race : 
Old Dofus too his rufted arms put on ; 
And, {till more old, in arms Laertes fone. 575 
Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes {t-nd, 
And brazen Panoply invetts the band. 
The opening gates at once their war difplay : 


Fierce they rufh forth: Udy/es leads the way. 


V. 572. Four friends alone Ulyfles’ caufe embrace.] The Poet 
tells us the exact number of the party of U4fes, which con- 
fifted of ten perfons under the direétion of Dolius, Laertes, 
and Uwffes: how many were under £upithes is uncertain, we 
therefore are at liberty to fuppofe them more or lefs fuperiour 
in number; Miedon and Halitherfes had withdrawn almoft half 
of his affiftants, and by that method reduced the enemy toa 
greater equality : it 1s probable that they had no very extra- 
ordinary inequality, for the onfet is fo fudden, that the friends 
of the dead S:itors could not have time to einbody ; befides, 
it appears from the fixteenth Odj/fey, that of the whole band 
of Suitors, twelve only were /thacazs, the reft came from the 
adjacent Iflands, and therefore none of their friends could as 
yet be arrived to afflift Lupithes, and confequently this party 
confifted folely of J/thacans, and were not perhaps greatly fu- 
periour to Uvfjes. ‘This obfervation likewife furnifhes us with 
a reafon why the enemy was fo eafily defeated, by fofmalla 
body of mcn as engaged for U4 /es. 
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That moment joins them with celeftial aid, 580 
In Mentor’s form, the Yove-defcended Maid: 
The fuff’ring Hero felt his patient breaft 
Swell with new joy, and thus his fon addreft. 
Behold, Telemachus ! (nor fear the fight) 584 
The brave embattl’d; the grim front of fight ! 
The valiant with the valiant muft contend : 
Shame not the line whence glorious you defcend, 
Wide o'er the world their martial fame was 
{} pread ; 
Regard thyfelf, the living and the dead, 589 
Thy eyes, great father! on this battle caft, 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chatfte. 
So fpoke Telemachus ! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy ; 
And bleft! thrice bleft this happy day! he 
cries, 
The day that fhows me, ere I clofe my eyes, 595 
A fon and grandfon of th’ drcefan name 
Strive for fair Virtue, and conteft for Fame! 
Then thus Minerva in Laertes ear: 


Son of 4rcefius, rev’rend warriour, hear! 
| 2.3 
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Fove and ‘fove's daughter irit implore in pray, 
Then whirling hich, difcharge thy lance in air, 601 
She faid, infufing courage with the word. 

Jove and Yove’s daughter then the Chief implor’d, 
And whirling high, difmift the lance in air, 
Full at Eupzthes drove the deathful fpear : 605 
The brafs-cheek’d helmet opens to the wound ; 


He falis, earth thunders, and his arms refound. 





Before the father and the conqu’ring fon 
Heaps rufh on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they 
run. 
Now by the fword and now the jav'lin fal] 610 
The rebel race, and death had fwallow’d all; 
But from on high the blue-ey’d Virgin cry d3; 
Her awful voice detain’d the headlong tide. 615 
‘© Forbear ye nations! your mad hands forbear 


< From mutual flau gnter: Peace deícends to ipare.” 


x. 605. Full at Eupithes drove the deathful fpear.|] Euflathius 
calls this an admirabie incident, or change of fortune in favour 
of Uliyffes. The fon of Antinsus is flain by the fon of Laertes, 
and the father of Antinous by the father of Uh fes. We now fee 
Uh ffes happy in his wife, his fon, and his father ; victorious over 
his enemies, and his fubjects fubmitting to his authority ; and 
therefore the aétion is now compleat, andt erminates with the 


Odyffey- 
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Fear fhook the nattons: at the voice divine 616 
They drop their jav’lins, and their rage refign. 
All featter’d round their glitt’ring weapons lie ; 
Some fall to earth, and fome confus’dly fly. 
With dreadful fhouts Uy fes pour’d along, 62c 
Swift as an cagle, as an eagle ítrong. 
But Joves red arm the burning thunder aims ; 
Before Minerva fhot the livid flames ; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir’d : 6 2 4. 
Then ftopt the Goddefs, trembled, and retir’d. 
Defcended from the Gods! Udyfes, ceafe ; 
Offend not Jove: obey, and give the peace. 
So Pallas fpoke: the mandate from above 
The King obey’d. The Virgin-feed of Jove 
In Mentor’s forna, confirm’d the full accord, 630 


< And willing nations knew their lawful Lord.” 


y. 629. — — The Virgin-feed of Jove 
In Mentor’s form, confirm’d the full accord. ] 


The meaning of the paffage is no more than this, when ftript 
of its poetical ornaments . Mentor, a perfon of .great wifdom, 
acts as a mediator between the King and his fubjects, he re- 
gulates the conditions of peace, and ratifres it with {acrifices 
to the Gods ; this being an act of wifdom, Poetry afcribes it 
to Adinerva. 


Q_4 
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I muft obferve with what dignity Homer conclude the 
Odyffey :- to honour his Hero, he introduces two Deiues, Jz- 
piter and Pallas, who intecreit themfelves in his caufe* he then 
paints Uys in the boldeft colours, as he rufhes upon the enc- 
my with the utmoft intrepidity, and his courage ıs fo ungo- 
vernable, that Fxupiter is forced to reftrain it with his thun- 
der. It is ufual for Orators to referve the ftionzeft argu- 
ments for the conclufion, that they may leave them frefh upon 
the Reader’s memory ; omer ufes the fame conduét, he re- 
prefents his Hero in all his terrour, he fhews him to be irre- 
fiftible, and by this method leaves us fully poffef{t with a noble 
idea of his magnanimity. 

It has been already obferied, that the End of the Action of 
the Ody/f/ey is the re-eftablifhment of U//yffes in full peace and 
tranquillity ; this is not effected, til] the defeat of the Suitors 
fiiends : and therefore if the Poet had concluded before this 
event, the Odyfey had been imperfeét. It was necefflary that 
the Reader fhould nat only be informed of the return of 
Uihyffes to his country and the punifhment of the Suitors, but 
of his re-eftablifhment by a peaceful pofleffion of his regal au- 
thority ; which is not executed, till thefe laft diforders raifed 
by £uzpithes are fettled by the victory of Uffes, and tHercfore 
this is the natural conclufion of the action. 

This book opens with the morning, and ends before night, 
fo that the whole ftory of the Od,//ey is comprehended in the 
compafs of one and forty days. Monfiur Dacier upon 471i- 
Jtotle remarks, that an Epick Poem ought not to be too long: 
we fhould be able to retain all the feveral parts of it at once in 
our memory: if we lofe the idea of the beginning when we 
come to the conclufion, it is an argument that it is of too 
large an extent, and its Length deftroys its Beauty. What 
feems to favour this decifion is, that the Æneid, Iliad, and 
Odyffey are conformable to this rule of “4riffotle, and every one 
of thofe Poems may be read in the compafs of a fingle day. 


I have now gone through the Colle&ions upon the Odyfey, 
and laid together what occurred moft remarkable in this ex- 
cellent Poem. Iam not fo vain as to think thefe Remarks 
free from faults, nor fo difingenuous as not to confefs them 
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all writer. hove eceafien for indulocnec, and thofe moft who 
leaft acknowledae m I have fomctiunes uled Madam Dacier 
as fhe has done other, tn tranferibine fome of her Remarks 
without parucularizing them; but ideed it was through in- 
advertency only that her name is fometimes omitted at the 
bottom of the note. If my performance has merit, either in 
thefe, or in my part of the tranflation (namely in the fixth, 
eleventh, and cizhteenth books) it is but juft to attribute it to 
the judgment and care of Mr. Pope, by whofe hand every 
fheet wascorreéted. His other, and much more able affiftant, 
was Mr. Fentan, in the fourth and the twentieth books. It 
was our particular rcqueft, that our feveral parts might not 
be made known to the world till the end of it: and if they 
have had the good fortune not to be diftinguifhed from His, 
we ought to be the lefs vain, fince the refemblance proceeds 
much lefs from our diligence and {tudy to copy his manner, 
than from his own daily revifal and correétion. ‘Ihe moft 
experienced Painters will not wonder at this, who very well 
know, that no Critick can pronounce even of the pieces of 
Raphael or Titian, which have, or which have not, been worked 
upon by thofe of their fchool ? when the fame Matiter’s hand 
has direcéted the execution of the whole, reduced it to one 
character and colouring, gone over the feveral parts, and given 
to each their finifhine. 

I muft not conclude without declaring our mutual fatisfaction 
in Mr. Popes acceptance of our beft endeavours, which have 
contributed at leaft to his more fpeedy execution of this great 
undertaking. If ever My name be numbered with the learn- 
ed, I muft afcribe it to his friendfhip, in tranfmitting it to 
pofterity by a participation in his labours. May the fenfe I 
have of this, and other inftances of that friendfhip, be known 
as long as His name will caufe mine to laft : and may I to this 
end be permitted, at the conclufion of a work which is a kind 
of monument of his partiality to me, to place the following 
lines, as an Infcription memorial of it. 
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J ET vulgar fouls triumphal arches raife, 
= Oe {fcerkinze marbles to record their praife ; 

And picture (to the voice or Fame unknown) 
The miinick feature cn the breathing ftone: 
Mere mort 1s ! fubiect to death's total fway, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day! 

"Tis thine, on ev’ry Feart to grave thy praife, 
A monument which Worth alone can raife : 
Sure to furvive, when time fhall whelm in duft 
The arch, the marble, and the mimick buf : 
Nor ’till the volumes of th” expanded fky 
Blaze in one flame, fhalt thou and Homer die: 
"Then fink together, in the world’s laft fires, 
What heav’n created, and what heav’n infpires. 

If ought on earth, when once this breath is fled, 
With human tranfport touch the mighty dead: 
Shake/pear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now ev’ry fcene with native brightnefs fhines ; 
Juft to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought ; 
So Yuil/y publifh’d what Lucretius wrote ; 
Prun’d by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afrefh on thy immortal brow, 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvafs fades, 
A rival hand recalls from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art; 
‘Tranfported we furvey the dubious ftrife, 
While each fair irnage ftarts again to life. 
= How lang, untun’d, had Homer’s facred lyre 
Jarr’d grating difcord, all-extincét his fire? 
This you beheld ; and taught by heav’n to fing, 
Call’d the loud mufick from the founding ftring ; 
Now wak’d from ftumbers of three thoufand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
Tow’rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 
Keen flath his arms, and all the Hero burns ; 
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With martial ftalk, and more than mortal might, 

He ftrides along, and meets the Gods in fight : 

Then the pale Tztaus, chain’d cn burning floors, 

Start at the din that rends th’ infernal fhores ; 

Tremble the tow’rs of heav’n, Earth rocks her coafts, 

And gloomy Pluto fhakes with all his ghofts. 

To ev’ry theme refponds thy various lay; 

Here rolls a torrent, there Meanders play ; 

Sonorous as the ftorm thy numbers rife, 

"Tofs the wild waves, and thunder in the fhies 5 

Or fofter then a yielding virgin’s figh, 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 

Thus, like the radiant God who fheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 

And while with ev’ry theme the verfe complies, 

Sink without groveling, without rafhnefs rife. 

Proceed, great Bard! awake th’ harmonious ftring, 

Be ours all Homer! till UAfes fing. 

How long * that Hero, by unfkilful hands, 

Stript of his robes, a Beggar trod our lands = 

Sueh as he wander’d o’er his native coaft, 

Shrunk by the wand, and all the warriour loft ? 

O’er his fmooth fkin a bark of wrinkles {pread 5 

Old age difgrac’d the honours of his head: 

Nor longer in his heavy eye-ball fhin’d 

‘The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 

But you like Pallas, ev’ry limb infold 

With royal robes, and bid him fhine in gold3 

Touch’d by your hand, his manly frame impro 

With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 

Ev’n I, the meaneft of the Mufes train, 

Inflam’d by thee, attempt a nobler ftrain ; 

 Advent’rous waken the AZezonian lyre, 

"Fun’d by your hand, and fing as you infpire : 

So arm’d by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer’d in Achilles’ right : 
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Like theirs, our Friendfhip! and I boaft my name 

‘Fo thine united—Fer thy FRiENDSHIP’S FAME. 
This labour pait, of heav’nly fubjedts fing, 

While hov’ring angels Iiften cn the wing, 

To hear from earth fuch heart-felt raptures rire, 

As, when they fing, fufpended hold the fkies ` 

Or nobly rifing in fair virtue’s caufe, 

From thy own Life tranfcribe th’ unerring laws? 

Teach a bad world beneath her fway to bend ; 

To verfe like thine fierce favages attend, 

And men more fierce: when Orpheus tunes the lay, 

Fv’n fiends relenting hear their rage away. 


W. BROOME. 
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By Mr. POP BE. 





CANNOT dif{mifs this work without a few 
obfervations on the true Character and Style 
of it. Whoever reads the Odyfey with an eve 
to the ad, expecting to find it of the fame 
character, or of the fame fort of fpirit, will be 
grievoutly deceived, and err again{t the firít prin- 
ciple of Criticifm, which is to confider the na- 
ture of the piece, and the intent of its author. 
The Odyfey is a moral and political work, in- 
{tructive to all degrees of men, and filled with 
images, examples and precepts of civil and do- 
meftick life. Horer is here a perfon 
s Qui didicit, pafrzus quid debeat, & quid 
<e GICs; 
<< Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus, 
ce & haofpes = 
¢ Qui guid fit pulcrus, quid furpe, quid irie, 
“< Quid 7707, 
“œ Plenius & melius Chryiippo & Crantore 
<E dicit 
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The Odyffey is the reverfe of the Iliad, in Moral, 
Subject, Manner and Style; to which it has no 
fort of relation, but as the ftory happens to fol- 
low in order of time, and as fon ecf the fame 
perfons are a¢torsin it. Yet frora this incidental 
connexion many have been miuiled to re-ud it as 
a continuation or fecond pait, and tcnve to cx- 
pect a parity of character inconfifient with its 
nature. 

It is no wonder that the common Reader 
fhould fall into this miftake, when fo great a 
Critick as Longinus feems not wholly free from 
it; although what he has faid has been generally 
under{tood to import a feverer cenfure of the 
Odyffey than it really does, if we confider the oc- 
cafion on which it is introduced, and the circum- 
{tances to which it is confined. 

«< The Odyffey (fays he) is an inftance, how 
«© natural it is to a great Genius, when it begins 
c to grow old and decline, to dclight itfelf in 
«< WNaorrations and Fables. For, that Homer com- 
<¢ pofed the Odyf/ey after the Iad, many Proofs 
æ may be given, jc. From hence in my judg- 
< ment it proceeds, that as the Jiad was written 
< while his Spzrzt was in its greate{t vigour, the 
< whole {ftructure of that work is Dramatick 
< and full of action; whereas the greater part 
‘<< of the Ody//ey is employed in Narration, which 
<< is the tafte of O/d Age: fo that in this latter 
piece we may compare him to the fetting Sun, 
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which has {till the fame greatnefs, but not the 
fame ardour, or force. He fpeaks not in the 
fame fitrain; we fee no more that Szud/ime of 
the Zad which marches on with a conftant 
pace, without ever being ftopped, or retarded: 
there appears no more that hurry, and that 
{trong tide of motions and paffions, pouring 
one after another: there 1s no more the fame 
fury, or the fame volubility of diction, fo fuit- 
able to action, and all along drawing in fuch 
innumerable images of nature. But Homer, 
like the Ocean, is always great, even when he 
ebbs and retires; even when he is loweft, and 
lofes himfelf moft in Narrations and incredible 
Fictions : as inftances of this, we cannot for- 
get the defcriptions of tempefts, the adven- 
tures of Uy fes with the Cyclops, and many 
others. But though all” this be Age, it is the 
Age of Homer And it may be faid for the 
credit of thefe fictions, that they are Jeautiful 
Dreams, or if you will, the Dreams of Jupiter 
bimfelf. I fpoke of the Odyfey only to fhow, 
that the greateft Poets when their genius wants 
ftreneth and warmth for the Pathetick, for the 
moit part employ thermfelves in painting the 
Manners. This Homer has done, in charae- 
terizing the Surtors, and defcribing their way 
of life ; which is properly a branch of Comedy, 
whofe pecwhar bufinets it is to reprefent the 
manners. of men.” 
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We muft firt obferve, it is the Sublime of 
which Lozginus is writing: that, and not the 
nature of Homer’s Poem, is his fiibject. After 
having highly extolled the fublimiuty and fire of 
the Iad, he juftly obferves the Odyfey to have 
lefs of thofe qualities, and to turn more on the 
fide of moral, and reflections on human life. 
Wor is it his bufinefs here to determine, whether 
the elevated fpirit of the one, or the juft moral of 
the other, be the preater excellence in itielf. 

Secondly, that fire and fury of which he is 
fpeaking, cannot well be meant of the general 
Spirit and Infpiration which is to run through a 
whole Epick Poem, but of that particular warmth 
and impetuofity necefiary in fome parts, to image 
or reprefent actions or paflions, of hafte, tumult, 
and violence. It is on occafion of citing fqome 
fuch. particular pafflages in Hosmer, that Longinus 
breaks into this reflection ; which feems to de- 
termine his meaning chiefly to that fenfe. 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyf/ey to have 
lefs fublimity and fire than the zad, but he does 
not fay it wants the fublime or wants fire. He 
affirms it to be narrative, but not that the narration 
is defective. He affirmis it to abound in fictions, not 
that thofe fictions are ill invented, or ill executed. 
He affirms it to be nice and particular in painting 
the manners, but not that thofe manners are ill 
painted. If Homer has fully in thefe points accom- 
plifhed his own defign, and done all that the 
nature of his Poern demanded or allowed, it {till 
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femains perfect in its kind, and as much a mufter- 
Piece as the liad. 

The Amount of the paflage is this; that in his 
own particular tafte, and with refpect to the Szd- 
fimze, Longinus preferred the “ad: and becaufe 
the Odyf/ey was lefs active and lofty, he judged it 
the work of the old age of Hamer. 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 
fHomer’s Age might determine him in the choice 
of his fubjeét, not that it affected lim in the 
execution of it: and that which wouid be a very 
wrong inftance to prove the decay of his imagi- 
nation, is a very good one to evince the ftrength 
of his Judgment. For had he (as Madam “aczer 
obferves) compofed the Ody//ey in his youth, and 
the Jad in his age, both muft in reafon have 
been exactly the fame as they now ftand. To 
blame Hower for his choice of fuch a fubject, as 
did not admit the fame incidents and the fame 
pomp of ityle as his former, is to take offence at 
too much variety, and to imagine, that when a 
man has written one good thing, he muit ever 
after only copy himfelf- 

The Bartle of Conftantine, and the School of 
Athens, are both pieces of Rathae/: {hall we 
cenfure the School of thers as faulty, becaufe it 
has not the fury and fire of the other? or fhall 
we fay, that Raphael was grown grave and old, 
becaufe he chofe to reprefent the manners of old 
men and Philofophers ? ‘There is ail the filence, 

VOL. V. R 
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tranquillity and compofu~: in the one, and all the 
warmth, hurry and tumult in the other, which 
the fubject of either required: both of them had 
been imperfect, if they had not been as they are. 
And let the Painter or Poet be young or old, who 
defigns and performs in this manner, it proves 
him to have made the piece at a time of life 
when he was mafter not only of his art, but of 
his difcretion. 

Ariftotle makes no fach diftinétion between the 
two Poems: he conítantly cites them with equal 
praife, and draws the rules and examples of Epick 
writing equally from both. But it is rather to 
the Odyf/ey that Horace gives the preference, in 
the Epiftle to Lokus, and in the Art of Poetry. 
It is remarkable how oppofite his opinion is to 
that of Longinus; and that the particulars he 
chufes to extol, are thofe very fictions, and pictures 
of the manners which the other feems leaft to ap- 
prove. ‘Thofe fables and manners are of the very 
effence of the work: but even without that re- 
gard, the fables themfelves have both more in- 
vention and more infitruction, and the manners 
more moral and example, than thofe of the Irad. 

In fome points (and thofe the moft effential to 
the Epick Poem) the Odyf/ey is confeffed to excel 
the J/ad; and principally in the great end of it, 
the Moral. The conduct, turn, and difpofition 
of the Fad/e is alfo what the Criticks allow ta be 
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the better model for Epick writers to follow: 
accordingly we find much more of the Cail of 
this Poem than of the other in the Æzeid, «and 
(what next to that is perhaps the greatc{t ex- 
ample) in the TYelemachus. In the Manners, it 
Is NO way inferiour: Lovginus is fo far from 
finding any defect in thefe, that he rather taxes 
flomer with painting them too minutely. As 
to the Narrations, although they are more nu- 
merous as the occafions are more frequent, vet 
they carry no more the marks of o!d age, and 
are neither more prolix nor more circiumftantial, 
than the converiations and dialogues of the irad. 
Not to mention the length cf thofe of Pbanix 
in the ninth book, and of NNe/for in the eleventh 
(which may be thought in compliance to their 
characters), thofe of Glaucus in the fixth, of 
Æneas in the twentieth, and fome others, muft 
be allowed to exceed any in the whole Od/ey. 
And that the propriety of ftyle, and the num- 
bers, in the narrations of each are equal, will 
appear to any who compare them. 

To form a right judgment, whether the Ge- 
nius of Homer had fuffered any decay; we muft 
confider, in both his Poems, fuch parts as are of 
a familar nature, and will bear comparifon. And 
It is certain we fhhalh, find in each, the fame viva- 
city and fecundity of invention, the fame life and 
{trengeth of imaging and colourig, the particular 
defcriptions as highly painted, the Hgures as bold, 
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the metaphors as animated, and the numbers a? 
harmonius and as various. 

The Odyf/ey is a perpetual fource of Poetry : 
the {tream is not the lefs full, for being gentle ; 
though it is true (when we fpeak only with re- 
gard to the Sublime) that a river, foaming and 
thundering in cataracts from rocks and preci- 
pices, is what more ftrikes, amazes and fills 
the mind, than the fame body of water, flow- 
ing afterwards through peaceful vales and agree- 
able fcenes of pafturage. 

The Odyffey (as I have before faid) ought to be 
confidered according to its Own nature and de- 
fign, not with an eye to the Z/ad. To cenfure 
Hemer becaufe it is unlike what it was never 
meant to refemble, is, as if a Gardener who had 
purpofely cultivated two beautiful trees of con- 
trary natures, as a {pecimen of his {kill in the fe- 
veral kinds, fhould be blamed for not bringing 
them into pairs ; when in root, ftem, leaf, and 
flower, each was fo intirely different, that one 
muit have been fpoiled in the endeavour to match 
the other. 

Loueinus, who faw this Poem was «<< partly of 
“e the nature of Comedy,” ought not, for that very 
reafon, to have confidered it with a view to the 
Iad. Wow little any fuch refemblance was the 
intention of Homer, may appear from hence, that 
although the character of Ulyffes there was al- 
ready drawn, yet here he purpofely turns to an- 
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other fide of it, and fhows him not in that full 
light of glory, but in the fhade of common life, 
with a mixture of fuch qualities as are requilite 
to all the loweft accidents of it, {truggling with 
inisfortunes, and on a level with the meaneft of 
mankind. As for the other perfons, none of 
them are above what we call the higher Comedy: 
Calypfo, though a Goddefs, is a character of in- 
trigue ; the Suitors yet more approaching to it; 
the P/eactuns are of the fame caft; the Cyclops, 
Melanthius, and Irus, defcend even to droll cha- 
racters ; amd the fcenes that appear throughout, 
are generally of the comick kind; banquets, re- 
vels, fports, loves, and the purfuit of a woman. 

From the Nature of the Poem, we {hall form 
an Idea of the Sty/e. ‘The diction is to follow 
the images, and to take its colour from the com- 
plexion of the thoughts. Accordingly the Ody/ey 
is not always cloathed in the majefty of verte 
proper to Tragedy, but fometimes defcends into 
the plainer Narrative, and fometimes even to that 
familiar dialogue effential to Comedy. However, 
where it cannot fupport a fublimity, it always 
preferves a dignity, or at leaft a propriety. 

There is a real beauty in an eafy, pure, per- 
{picuous defcription even of a Jow action. There 
are numerous inftances of this both in Homer and 
Virgil; and perhaps thofe natural pafflages are not 
the leaft pleafing of their works. It is often the 


fame in Hiftory, where the reprefentations ot 
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cormnmon, or even domeftick things, in clear, 
plain, and natural words, are frequently found to 
make the hvclieft imprcflion on the reader. 

The gueition is, how far a Poet, in purfuing 
the defcription or image of an action, can attach 
himfeif to “ttle circumftances, without vulgarity 
or trifling ? what particulars are proper, and en- 
liven the image; or what are impertinent, and 
clog it? In this matter Painting is to be confult- 
ed, and the whole regard had to thofe circum- 
{tances which contribute to form a full, and yet 
not a confufed, idea of a thing. 

Eipithets are of vaít fervice to this effeét, and 
the right ufe of thefe is often the only expedient 
to render the narration poetical. 

The great point of judgment is to diftinguith 
when to fpeak fimply, and when figuratively : 
but whenever the Poet is obliged by the nature 
of his fubje&t to defcend to the lower manner of 
writing, an elevated ftyle would be affected, and 
therefore ridiculous ; and the more he was forced 
upon figures and metaphors to avoid that low- 
nefs, the more the image would be broken, and 
eonfequently obfcure. 

One may add, that the ufe of the grand ftyle 
on little fubjects, is not only ludicrous, but a fort 
of tranfgreffion againft the rules of proportion 


and mechanicks : it is ufing a vaft force to lift a 
Seather. 
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I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be 
found a juft obfervation, that the Zw aétions of 
fife cannot be put into a figurative ftyle without 
being ridiculous, but rings natural can. Me- 
taphors raife the latter into Dignity, as we fee in 
the Georgicks: but throw the former into Ridi- 
cule, asin the Zuwfrzz. I think this may very 
well be accounted for: laughter implies cenfures 
inanimate and irrational beings are not objects of 
cenfure; therefore thefe may be elevated as much 
as you pleafe, and no ridicule follows: but when 
rational beings are reprefented above their real 
character, it becomes ridiculous in Art, becaufe it 
is vicious in Morality. The Bees in Virgz/, were 
they rational beings, would be ridiculous by hav- 
ing their actions and manners reprefented on a 
level with creatures fo fuperiour as men ; fince it 
would imply folly or pride, which are the proper 
objects of Ridicule. 

The ufe of pompous expreffion for low actions 
or thoughts is the true Sublime of Don Quzxote. 
How far unfit it is for Epick Poetry, appears in 
its being the perfection of the Mock Epick. It 
is fo far from being the Sublime of Tragedy, that 
it is the caufe.of all Bombaft; when Poets, in- 
{ftead of being (as they imagine) conftantly lofty» 
only preferve throughout a painful equality of 
futtian : that continued fwell of language (which 
runs indifcriminately even through their loweft 
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Cllavasters. and rattles kiir mme mightinefs of 
mMeanins im the moft ino arent fulbiects) is of a 
piece with that perpetua: elevation of tone which 
the Players have learned from it; and which ts 
not /peaking, but wociferaling. 

‘There is {till more reafon for a variation of 
ftyle in Epick Poetry than in Tragzck, to diftin- 
guifh between that Language of the Gods proper 
to the Mufe who fings, and is infpired : and that 
of Men who are introduced fpeaking only accord- 
ing to nature. Farther, there ought to be a dif- 
ference of {tyle obferved in the fpeeches of hu- 
man perfons, and thofe of Deities; and again, 
in thofe which may be called fet harangues, or 
orations, and thofe which are only converfation 
or dialogue. Hon:er has moreof the latter thanany 
other Poet: what /7rgz/ does by two or three words 
of narration, Homer {till performs by fpeeches : 
not only replies, but even rejoinders are frequent 
in him, a practice almoft unknown to F7zrgz/. 
"I his renders his Poems more animated, but lefs 
grave and majeftick ; and confequently neceffi- 
tates the frequent ufe of a lower ftyle. The 
writers of ‘Tragedy lie under the fame necefflity, 
if they would copy nature ; whereas that painted 
and poetical diction which they perpetually ufe, 
would be improper even in Orations defigned to 
move with all the arts of Rhetorick : this is 

lain from the practice of Demnofthenes and Cicero; 
and Virgz/ in thole of Drances and Turnus gives an 
eminent example, how far removed the ftyle af 
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them ought to be from fuch an excefs of figures 
and ornaments: which indeed fits only that Lan- 
guage of the Gods we have been fpeaking of, or 
that of a Mufe under infpiration. 

To read through a whole work in this ftrain, 
is like travelling all along on the ridge of a hill; 
which is not half fo agreeable as fometimes gra- 
dually to rife, and fometimes gently to defcend, as 
the way leads, and as the end of the journey directs. 

Indeed the true reafon that fo few Poets have 
imitated Homer in thefe lower parts, has been 
the extreme difficulty of preferving that mixture 
of Eafe and Dignity effential to them. For it is 
as hard for an Epick Poem to ftoop to the Nar- 
rative with fuccefs, as for a Prince to defcend to 
be familiar, without diminution to his greatnefs. 

The fuélime ftyle is more eafily counterfeited 
than the zatura/; fomething that paffes for it, or 
founds like it, is common in all falfe writers : but 
nature, purity, perfpicuity, and fimplicity, never 
walk in the clouds; they are obvious to all capa- 
cities ; and where they are not evident, they do 
not exift. 

The moft plain Narration not only admits of 
thefe, and of harmony (which are all the quali- 
tics of ftyle) but it requires every one of them 
to render it pleafing. On the contrary, what- 
ever pretends to a {hare of the Sublime, may 
país, notwithítanding any defects in the reft; 
nay, fometimes without any of them, and gain 
the admiration of all ordinary readers. 
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Homer, in his loweft narrations or fpecches, is 
ever eaíy, flowing, copious, clear, and harmonious. 
He fhows not lefs zzventzs7, in affembling the 
humbler, than the greater, thoughts and images; 
nor lefs judgment, in proportioning the ftyle and 
the verfification to thefe, than to the other. Let 
it be remembered, that the fame Genius that 
foared the higheft, and from whom the greateft 
models of the Sublime are derived, was alfo he 
who ftooped the loweft, and gave to the fimple 
Narrative its utmoft perfection. Which of thefe. 
was the harder tafk to Homer himfelf, I cannot 
pretend to determine; but to his tranflator I can 
affirm (however unequal all his imitations muft 
be) that of the latter has been much more 
difficult. 

Whoever expects here the fame pomp of verfe, 
and the fame ornaments of diction, as in the J/ad, 
he will, and he ought to be, difappointed. Were 
the original otherwife, it had been an offence 
againft nature; and were the tranflation fo, it 
were an oftence again{t Homer, which is the fame 
thing. 

It muft be allowed that there is a majefty and 
harmony in the Greek language which greatly 
contribute to elevate and fupport the narration. 
But I muft alfo obferve that this is an advantage 
grown upon the language fince Homer’s time ; 
for things are removed from vulgarity by being 
out of yfe; and if the words we could find in 
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any prefent language were equally fonorous or 
mutical in themifelves, they would {till appear lefs 
poetical and uncommon than thofe of a dead one, 
from this only circumftance, of being in every 
man’s mouth. I may add to this another difad- 
vantage to a Tranflator, from a different caufe : 
omer feems to have taken upon him the cha- 
racter of an Hiftorian, Antiquary, Divine, and 
Profefflor of Arts and Sciences, as well as a Poet. 
In one or cther of thefe characters he defcends 
into many particularities, which as a Poet only 
perhaps he would have avoided. All thefe ought 
to be preferved by a faithful Tranflator, who in 
fome meafure takes the place of Homer; and all 
that can be expected from him is to make them 
as poetical as the fubject will bear: Many arts 
therefore are requifite to fupply thefe difadvan~ 
tages, in order to dignify and folemnize thefe 
plainer parts, which hardly admit of any poetical 
ornaments. 

. Some ufe has been made to this end of the 
{tyle of Miz/ton. A juft and moderate mixture of 
@ld words may have an effect like the working 
old Abbey {tones into a building, which I have 
{ometimes feen to give a kind of venerable air, 
and yet not deftroy the neatnefs, elegance, and 
equality requifite to a new work’; I mean with-~ 
out rendering it tog unfamiliar, or remote from 
the prefent purity of writing, or from that eafe 
and fmoothnefs which ought always to accom 
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pany Narration or Dialogue. [mn reading a ityte 
iudicioufly antiquated, one finds a pleafure not 
unlike that of travelling on an old Roman way - 
but then the road muft be as good, as the way is 
antient; the {tyle mutt be fuch in which we may 
evenly proceed, without being put to fhort {tops 
by fudden abruptneties, or puzzled by frequent 
turnings and tranfpofitions. No Man delights in 
furrows and ftumbling-blocks: and let our love 
to Antiquity be ever fo great, a fine ruin is one 
thing, and a heap of rubbifh another. “The imi- 
tators of Miz/tou, like moft other imitators, are 
not Copies but Caricatura’s of their original; 
they are a hundred times more obfolete and 
cramp than he, and equally fo in all places: 
whereas it fhould have been obferved of Mz/fox, 
that he is not lavifh of his exotick words and 
pkrafes every where alike, but employs them 
much more where the fubject is marvellous, vaít 
and ftrange, as in the fcenes of Heaven, Hell, 
Chaos, &c. than where it is turned to the na- 
tural and agreeable, as in the pictures of Para- 
dife, the loves of our farft parents, the entertain- 
ments of angels, and the like. In general, this 
unufual ftyle better ferves to awaken our ideas 
in the detcriptions and in the imaging and pic- 
turefque parts, than it agrees with the lower fort 
of narrations, the character of which is fimpli- 
city and purity. Miton has feveral of the latter, 
where we find not an antiquated, affected, or 
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uncouth word, for iome hundred lines toeether sa 
in his fifth book,the latter part of the cighth, the 
formicr of the tenth and eleventh books, and in 
the narration of Michael in the twelfth. I won- 
der indeed that he, who ventured (contrary to 
the practice of all other Epick Poets) to imitate 
fomer’s Lowneffes in the Narrarzve, flhould not 
alfo have copied his plainnefs and peripicuity in 
the Dramatick parts: fince in his fpeeches 
(where clearnefs above all is neceflary) there is 
frequently fuch tran{pofition and forced con- 
{truction, that the very fenfe is not to be difco- 
vered without a fecond or third reading: and in 
this certainly he ought to be no example. 

To preferve the true character of Homer s {tyle 
in the prefent tranflation, great pains have bee 
taken to be eafy and natural. ‘Phe chicf merit 
I can pretend to, is, not to have been carried into 
a more plaufible and figurative manner of writ- 
ing, which would better have pleafed all readers, 
but the judicious ones. My errours had been 
fewer, had each of thofe Gentlemen who joined 
with me fhown as much of the feverity of a 
a friend to me, as I did to them, in a ftriét ani- 
madverfion and correction. What afliftance J 
received from them, was made known in general 
to the publick in the original Propofals fer this 
work, and the particulars are fpecified at the 
conclufion of it ; to which I muft add (to be 
punctually juft) tume part of the tenth and fii- 
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teenth books. The Reeder will now be too 
good a judge, how much the greater part of it, 
and confequently of its faults, is chargeable upon 
me alone. But this I can with integrity affirm, 
that I have beftowed as much time and pains 
upon the whole, as were coniiftent with the in- 
difpenfable duties and cares of life, and with that 
wretched ftate of health which God has been 
pleafed to make my portion. At the leaft, itis a 
pleafure to me to reflect, that I have introduced 
into our language this other work of the greateft 
and moft antient of Poets, with fome dignity ; 
and I hope, with as little difadvantage as the 
had. And if, after the unmerited fuccefs of 
that tranflation, any one will wonder why I 
would enterprize the Odyfey ; I think it fufficient 
to fay, that Homer himfelf did the fame, or the 
world would never have feen it. 

I defigned to have ended this Poftfcript here ; 
but fince I am now taking my leave of Homer, 
and of all controverfy relating to him, I beg 
leave to be indulged if I make ufe of this laft 
opportunity, to fay a very few words about fome 
reflections which the late Madam Dacter be- 
{towed on the firft part of my Preface to the 
iad, and which fhe publifhed at the end of her 
tranflation of that Poem * 

To write gravely an anfwer to them would be 
too much for the reflections ; and to fay nothing 





* Second edition, a Paris, 1719. 
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concerning them, would be too little for the 
Author. It is owing to the induftry of that 
learned Lady, that our polite neighbours are be- 
come acquainted with many of Homer's beauties, 
which were hidden from them before in Greek 
and in Euftathius. She challenges on this account 
a particular regard from all the admirers of that 
great Poet, and I hope that I fhall be thought, 
as I mean, to pay fome part of this debt to her 
memory in what I am now writing. 

Had thefe reflections fallen from the pen of 
an ordinary Critick, I fhould not have appre- 
hended their effeét, and fhould therefore have 
been filent concerning them: but fince they are 
Madam Dacier’s, I imagine that they muft be of 
weight; and in acafe where I think her Reafon- 
ing-very bad, I refpect her Authority. 

I have fought under Madam Daczer’s banner,. 
and have waged war in defence of the divine 
Homer againft all the Hereticks of the age." And 
yet it is Madam Dacrer who accufes me, and 
who accufes me of nothing lefs than betraying 
our common Caufe. She affirms that the moft 
declared enemies of this Author have never faid 
any thing againft him more injurious or more 
unjuft than I. What muit the world think of 
me, after fuch a judgment pafied by fo great a 
Critick ; the world, who decides fo often, and 
who examines fo feldom ; the world. who even 
in matters of literature is almoft always the flave 
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of Authority ? Who will fufpect that fo mucti 


learning fhould miftake, that fo much accuracy 
fhould be mifled, or that fo much candour fhould 
be biafied ? 

All this however has happened, and Madam 
Dacier’s Criticifms on my Preface flow from the 
very fame errour, from which fo many falfe cri~ 
ticifms of her countrymen upon Homer have 
flowed, and which the has fo juftly and fo fe- 
verely reproved ; I mean the errour of depend- 
ing on injurious and unfkilful tranflations. 

An indifferent tranflation may be of fome ufe, 
and a good one will be of a great deal. But I 
think that no tranflation ought to be the ground 
of Criticifin, becaufe no man ought to be con- 
demned upon another man’s explanation of his 
meaning: could Homer have had the Honour of 
explaining his, before that auguft Tribunal where 
Monfieur de la Morte prefides, I make no doubt 
but he had efcaped many of thofe fevere animad- 
verfions with which fome French Authors have 
loaded him, and from which even Madam Da- 
cter’s tranflation of the Iad could not preferve 
him. | 
How unhappy was it for me, that the know- 
ledge of our S/land-tongue was as necefiary to 
Madam Dacier ın my cafe, as the knowledge of 
Greek was to Monfieur de Za Motte in that of 
our great Author; or to any of thofe whom 
fhe ftyles S/ind Cenfurers, and blames for con- 
demning what they did not underftand. 
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of 3 

I may fay with modetty, that fhe knew lef: of 
my true lenfe from that fau'ty tranflation of part 
of my Preface, than thole blind cenfurers m-ont 
have known of Hiome:-’s even froin the traniation 
Of /a Falterze, which preceded her own. 

It pleafed me however to find, that her ob- 
jections were not leveled at the general i7odctrine, 
Or at any efientials of my Preface, but only «at 4 
few particular expreffions. She propofed tittie 
more than (to ule her own phrate) to combat two 
or three Similies; and I hope that to combat a 
Simile is no more than to fight with a fhadow, 
fiance a Simile is no better than the fhadow of an 
Argument. 

She lays much weight ee I laid but little, 
and examines with more fcrupulofity than I writ, 
or than perhaps the matter requires. 

Thefe unlucky Similies taken by themfelves 
may perhaps render my meaning equivocal to an 
ignorant tranflator; or there may have fallen 
from my pen fome expreflions, which, taken by 
theinfelves likewife, may to the fame perfon have 
the fame effect. But if the tranflator had been 
mafter of our tongue, the general tenour of my 
argument, that which precedes and that which 
follows the paflages objected to, would have 
fufficiently determined him as to the precife 
meaning of them: and if NMladam Dacrer had 
taken up her pen a little more leiiurely, or had 
employed it with more temper, fhe would not 

Yo; - S 
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have anfwered Paraphrafes of her own, which 
even the tranflation will not juftify, and which 
fay, more than once, the very contrary to what 
I have faid in the paiiages themfelves. 

If any perfon has curiofity enough to read the 
whole paragraphs in my Preface, or fome man- 
gled parts of which thefe reflections are made, he 
will eafily difcern that Iam as orthodox as Madam 
Dacter herfelf in thofe very articles on which fhe 
treats me like an Heretick : he will eafily fee that 
all the difference between us confifts in this, that 
I offer opinions, and fhe delivers doctrines ; that 
my imagination reprefents Hosmer as the greatef{t 
of human Poets, whereas in hers he was exalted 
above humanity; infallibiity and impeccability 
were two of his attributes. There was therefore 
no need of defending Homer again{ft me, who, (if 
I miftake not) had carried my admiration of him, 
as far as it can be carried, without giving a reaf 
occafion of writing in his defence. 

After anfwering my harmlefs Similies, fhe pro- 
ceeds to a matter which does not regard fo much, 
the honour of Homer, as that of the times he 
lived in; and here I muft confefs fhe does not 
wholly miftake my meaning, but I think fhe 
miítakes the ftate of* the queftion. She had faid, 
the Manners of thofe times were fo much the 
better, the lefs they were like ours. I thought 
this required a little qualification. I confeft that 
in my opinion the world was mended in fome 
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points, fuch as the cuftom cf putting whole 
tions to the fword, condemning Kings ana t 
families to perpetual flavery, and a few otiiers. 
Madam Daczer judges otherwife in this; but as 
to the reft, particularly in preferring the fimph- 
city of the antient worid to the luxury of ours, 
which is the main point contended for, fhe owns 
we agree. This I thought was weil, but Iam fo 
unfortunate that this too is taken amis, and cali- 
ed adopting or (if you will) ftealing er fenti- 
ment. ‘The truth is fhe might have faid Jer 
words, for I ufed them on purpofe, being then 
profeffediy citing from her: though I might have 
done the fame without intending that compli- 
ment, for they are alfo to be found in Euzffathius, 
and the fentiment I believe is that of all man- 
kind. I cannot really tell what to fay to this 
whole Remark, only that in the firít part of it, 
Madam Daczer is difpleafed that I do not agree 
with her, and in the laft that I do: but this isa 
temper which every polite man fhould over-lock 
in a Lady. 

To punifh my ingratitude, fhe refolves to ex-. 
pofe my blunders, and felects two which I fup- 
pofe are the moft flagrant, out of the many for 
which fhe could have chaftifed me. It happens 
that the farft of thefe is in part the Tranflator’s, 
and in part her own, without any fhare of mine: 
fhe quotes the End of a fentence, and he puts in 
French what I never wrote in Finglifh: s Hemer 
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= | faid) opened a new and boundlefs walk for 
‘<< his imagination, and created a world for him- 
<c felf in the invention of Fable;’” which he 
tranflates, Hlomecre crea jour fon ufage un monde 
weouvant, en intentant la fable. 

Madam Daczer juftly wonders at this nonfenfe 
in me; and I, in the Tranflator. As to what I 
meant by Homer’s invention of Fable, it is after- 
wards particularly diftinguithed from that exten- 
five fenfe in which. fhe took it, by thefe words. 
«<< If Homer was not the farft, who introduced 
‘<< the Deities (as Herodotus imagines) into the 
‘«< religion of. Greece, he feems the fire who 
<c brought them into a Svffem of Machinery for 
w Poetry.” 

The other blunder fhe accufes me of is, the 
miftaking a paffage in Arzffotle, and fhe is pleafed 
to fend me back to this Philofopher’s treatife of 
Poetry, and to her Preface on the Odyfey for my 
better inftruction. Now „though I. am faucy 
enough to think that one may fometimes differ 
from “ Ariftotle without blundering, and though I 
am fure one may fometimes fall into an errour 
by following him fervilely; yet I own, that to 
quote any Author for what he. never faid is a 
blunder ; (but by the way, to correét an Author 
for what he never faid, is fomewhat worfe than 
a blunder.) My words were thefe. <° As there 
< is a greater variety of Characters in the Ziad 
“ than in any other Poem, fo there is of Speeches. 
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<< Every thing in it has manners, as 472/fole ex- 
«< prefies it; that is, every thing is acted or 
*¢€ tpoken : very little palles in narration.” She 
juftly fays, that “«* Every thing which is actcd or 
<< fpoken, has not necefiarily manners merely 
“<< becaule it is acted or ipoken.” Agreed: but 
I would afk the queftion, whether any thing can 
have manners which is neither acted nor fpoken ? 
If not, then the whole J/ad being almoft {pent 
in fpeech and action, almofít every shi ng in it has 
Manners, fince Homer has been proved before in 
a long Paragraph of the Preface, to have excelled 
in drawing Characters and painting Manners, 
and indeed his whole Poem is one continued oc- 
cafion of fhewing this bright part of his talent. 
To {peak fairly, it is 1mpoffible fhe could read 
even the tranflation, and take my fenfe fo wrong 
as the reprefents it; but I was firit tranflated ig- 
norantly, and then read partially. My expref- 
Gon indeed was not quite exact; it fhould hate 
been, ** Every thing has manners as Ariftotle 
«æ calls them.” But fuch a fault methinks might 
have been fpared, fince if one was to look with 
that difpofition fhe difcovers towards me, even 
on her own excellent writings, one might find 
fome miuftakes which no context can redref{s ; as 
where fhe makes Euftathizus call Cratithenes tne 
Phihiafian, Callifthenes the Phyfictan*. What a 
triumph might fome flips of this fort have af-- 


* Dacier Remarques fur le 4me livre de 1’ Odyff!. p. 467, 
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forded te ’s, hers, and my enemies, from 
kI i outs fcreened by their happy ig- 


e? How uevlucl.y had it been, when fhe 
Wh. ge la f_e.ce tor omitting a mate- 
paila,c in the * fpeech of Helen to Heéfor, 
fiad vi. is Same champion for the moderns had. 
by chaace underftood fo much Greek, as to 
whiiocry him, that there was no fuch paflage in 
FA Ci.er ê 
Our concern, zeal, and even jealoufy, for our 
great Author’s honour were mutual, our endea- 
vours to advance it were equal, and I have as 
often trembled for it in her hands, as fhe could 
inmine. It was qne of the many reafons I had 
to wifh the longer life of this Lady, that I muft 
certainly have regained her good opinion, in {pite 
ef all mifreprefenting Tranflators whatever. I 
could not have expected it on any other terras 
than being approved as great, if not as paffionate, 
an admirer of Homer as herfelf. For that was 
the firít condition of her favour and friendthip ; 
otherwife not one’s Tafte alone, but one’s Mo- 
rality had been corrupted, nor would any man’s 
Religion have beer unfufpected, who did not 
implicitly believe in an Author whofe doctrine is 
fo conformable to holy Scripture. However, as 
different people hawe different ways of exprefling 
their Behef, fome purely by publick and general 
acs of worfhip, others by a reverend fort of 























* Dela Corruption du Gout, 
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reaitoning and enquiry about the grounds of it; 
it is the fame in Admiration, lome prove it by 
exclamations, others by refpect. I have obferv- 
ed that the loudeft huzzas given to a great man 
in a triumph, proceed not from his friends, 
but the rabble; and as I heave fancied it the 
fame with the rabble of Criticks, a defire to be 
diftineuifhed from them has turned: me to the 
more moderate, and, I hope, more rational me- 
thod. Though I am a Poet, I would not be 
an Enthufiaft ; and though I am an Exgli/biians 
I would not be furioufly of a Party. I am far 
from tninking myfelf that Genius, upon whom, 
at the End of thefe Remarks, Madam Daczer 
congratulates my country: cne capable of, 
“«< correcting Homer, and confequently of re- 
< forming mankind, and amending this Con- 
e€ {titution.’’ It was not to Great Britazn2 this 
ought to have been applied, fince our nation has 
one happinefs for which fhe might have pre- 
ferred it to her own, that as much as we a- 
bound in other miferable mifguided Sects, we 
have at leaft none of the blafphemers cf Liomer. 
We fteadfaftly and unanimoufly believe, beth 
his Poem, and our Conftitution, to be the beft 
that ever human wit invented: that the one is 
not more incapable of amendment than the 
other ; and (old as they both are) we defpife 
any French or Englif/hbman whatever, who fíhali 
> 4 
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prefume to retrench, to innovate, or to make the 
leaf alteration in either. Far therefore from the 
Genius for which Madam Dacer miftook me, 
my whole defire is but to preferve the humble 
character of a faithful Tranflator, and a quiet 
Subject, 
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ANTIQUITY 


A- 
[Cuftoms and Opinions of Antiquity. } 


O join vocal with inftrumental Mufick, 1. 199. 
iV, 23: Vil. 40, 307. 

Weaving, the employment of Queens and the greatett 
Princeffles, i. 455. as alfo Spinning, 1v. 175. 

Dogs kept as inftances of State by Kings, ll. 14. XX. 
182. 

Wathing before meat, i. 183. Making libations on 
all folemn occafions, ii. 470, and Noże. iii. 57, 
506, Er. 

Honours paid to Old Age, ii. 66. 

Piracy efteemed honourable, iii. 86. See the Note. 

The art of beating gold into leaves, i. 555. 

Bathing of ftrangers, iii. 593. Performed by Virgins 
of the beft quality, żid. and the Noże. iv. 58. 

Arrows poifoned, but not ufed in war, i. 341, and the 
Note. : 

The art of inlaying with Ivory, Gc. iv. 87. xxi. 10, 
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Sports of the Antients; Chefs, i. 14r. Throwing 
the javelin, and Quoits, iv. 848. xvii. 193. Leap- 
ing, racing, wrettling and boxing, viii. 125. Shoot- 
ing through the rings, Xix. 671. 

Ploughing with Mules, iv. 860. With Oxen, viii. 
Í 370: 

Skill in Navigation, v. 345- 

The belief of the Antients in Amulets or charms, v. 
440, and the Noze. 

Princeífles accuítomed to wafh their own robes, vi. 25, 
105. By treading them in Cifterns. See Note, v. 
20%. Thefport of the ball, vi. 123. Embroidery, 
Vill. 125. xix. 265. Women employed to turn the 
Mill, viis 122: KM. 132- 

They believed that the Gods appeared in the form of 
men, Vi: 175. vi. 265. In hehe, xix. 560. T hey 
believed in Demons, v. 509. That there were 
good and bad. See Note, ibid. That they inħićted 
difeafes, térd. Authors of calamities, x. 71. Xi. 76. 
Kil, 952. XXIV. 357- 

‘Their opinions of Ghofts, xi. 48, 180, 248, 261. That 

~ the Gods had commerce with women, xi. 290. Tl:at 
infernal Furies avenged violence offered to Parents, 
ie E67. Xi. S40. 

The Father’s patrimony divided by lot amongtft all 
the children, xiv. 239. 

The Mother’s dowry refunded by the fon, if fent home 
upon the death of the FHiufband, ii. 153. 

Adultery atoned by a pecuniary Mul¢t, viii. 258. 
The daughter’s dower in {uch cafes reftorcd by the 
father. Note ibid. 

Selling of flaves, xiv. 327, 

Suretyfhip practifed in the days of Homer, viii. 386. 
Banifhment the punifhment of murder, xxiii. 120. 
See Theccly menus, xv. 301. That the Gods, vi- 
fible or invifible at pleafure, appear in the form of 
firangers, xvii. 578. xvi. 175. That the. perfon 
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of Kings was inviolab!e, xvi. 417. Their belief in. 
Prodigies, xx. 415. Their ufe of Sulphur in pu- 
rifying polluted places, xxii. 527. xxill. 51. The 
nuptial chamber feen only by the neareft relations, 
xxiii. 241. Altars erećted by publick roads for the 
devotion of traveilers, xvii. 244. That fneezing 
was ominous, xvii. 625. They believed that charms 
and mufick could ftaunch blood, xix. 536. Chil- 
dren nurfed with wine, milk, and honey, xx. 83. 
Sponges ufed to cleanfe the tables, xx. 189. See 
the Nite, ibid. 22, 488. Altars built in groves, 
XX. 342. 


AUGUR Y and OMENS. 


Omen of two Eagles, ii. 171. From a cafual voice, 
i. 367. ii. 44, 245. XX. 123. See the Notes. From 
an Eagle truffing a fowl, xv. 179. From an hawk 
tearing.a dove, xx. 302. xv. 566. From an eagle 
deftroying a flock of Geefe, xix. 628. From 
thunder in a clear fky, xx. 128. XXi. 453. 


Antinous, i. 489. His character, Note, v. 491. Re- 
plies to Telemachus, ii. 95, 341. Lays an ambufh 
to intercept Telemachus, iv. 886, (Sc. His fpeech, 
xvi. 378. Slain by Ubffes, xxii. 12. 

Antiphus, Son of Ægyptius, Main by Cyclops, ii. 23- 

Ampbialus, victor in the leap, vill. 135. 

Antilochus, Son of Neftor, Nlain before Troy, iii. 135. 
By Memnon, iv.256. His bones buried in the urn 
af Abies, xxiv. 97. See the Note. 

Agamemnon returns from Troy, iii. 234. Is murdereds,. 
386. iv. Joo. Relates his own ftory, xi. 499- 
His conference in Hell with the Ghoft of Ampbi- 
medon, XXiV. 127. 

Afpbalion, attendant on Menelaus, iv. 297. 

Anticlus, iv. 387. 
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Ajax Oileus lain for his prefumption by Neptune, ìv. 
697. Ajax Telamon, his ftory, xi. 665. 

Mfterts, a imall Hand, iv. 1104. 

Alcinous, King of Pheacia, vi.18. THis Palace, vu. 
20%. Calls a Council, vil. 3. Gives prefents to 
Ulyffes, viii. 425. Sends him to his country, xiii. 80. 

Arete, wife of dlcinous, vii. JO. Flier excellent cha- 
racter, 92. 

wtrethufa, Xiii. 470. 

Jithens Aefcribed, vii. 102. 

Antiphaies, King of the Lefirigons, x. 120. 

firtacia, a ittream, X. 121. 

4ckeron, an infernal river, x. Gog. 

Anticlea, mother of Ubffes, xi. 187. Dies through for- 
row for Uffes, 240. 

fimtithaon, Ton of Cretlus, Xi- ZIB: 

wiicsiena, mother or Mercuies, Xi: 325. 

Amphithea, xix. 438. 

Ampbhion, Xi. 319. 

Jiriaadne, her hittory, Xi: 399. 

#Hichilies, his conference ia Fiel with Ope, xi..576.- 
With the Ghoft of Agamemnon, xxiv. 35. ilis fu- 
neral defcribed, xxiv. 60. 

sgo, a [hip fo named, x11. 83. 

sirgus, the Dog of Udyffes, xvil. 2345- 

Amphiaraus, xv. 2638. 

Aimphinomus, xvi. 307. ` His charatcier, 410. His 
foecch, 416. Slain by Yefemachus, XXil. 110. 

Autolychus, Grandfather to. Ufes, xix. 467. 

wfzelaus, a Suitor, xx. 388. I hreatens /Wewnior, xxii. 
235, 274- Slain, xx. 304- | 

Amphimedon, tlain by Zelemachus, XXil. 314. His 
fhade relates the death of the Suitois to <gamemnon 
in Fielills XKivV. 145. 


E. 
-Egyfikus corrupts Chtemnefira, wife of Agamemnon, 
ii 210, 220. Slain by Orres; 242, 20r: i. 40, 
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Reigns feven years in Mycene, iii. 388. iv. 692. 

Xis 492: 

Ægyptius, faithful to Ulvffes, his fpeech at the opening 
ot the afflembly of /thacans, ìi. 33. 
/Egyptus, or the Nile fo called antiently, ii. 403. 
XVI. 510. . 
Egypt, famous for fimples, iv. 317. And Pharmacy, 
a2 1. 

/Ega, facred to Neptune, v. 487. 

Æ colia, the Iland of #olus, x. 1. 

A@olus, King of the Winds, x. 20, Binds them in-a 
bag, and delivers them to U+fes, ibid. 

fei fon, Son of Cretheus, Xi. 314. 

LEIO, MAX. 214. 


C. 


Calypfo out of love detains Ulyffes, v.23. Her fpeech 
to Mercury, v. 149. To Ubffes, 257- 

Clytoneus, viétor in the race, viii. 131. 

Cyprus, facred to Venus, viii. 395- 

Cicons, repulfe Uivffes, 1x. 51. 

Cyclops, the fertility of the country; ix. 123. Their 
manners, 127., Polypheme defcribed, ix. 217. His 
Cave, 252. Deftroys the Companions of Udy/fes, 
ix, 942. 

Circe, an Enchantrefs, x. 158. Her Palace, 240. 
Transforms the companions of Udyfes into beafts, 
277. Takes Uffes to her bed, 412. She fends 
him to the Shades below, x. 576. Inftructs him 
in his future voyages, Xii. 51. 

Cocytus, a river in Hell, x. O10. 

Cimmertans, a land of darknefs, xi. 16. 

Cretheus, Hulband of Tyro, Xi. 313. 

Chierts, Xi. 341. , 

Chromius, Son of Neleus, xi. 349- 

Caffor, xi. 369. Hais ítory, 370- 

Clemene, Xi. 405. 
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Clytemnefira, Wife of Agamemnon, murders her Hui 
band, xi. 506. 

Caffandra, murdered, xi. 526. 

Cetæans, a people of A/a, xi. 6306. 

Charybdis, Xii. 129. 

Crete, Xiii: 207- Xiy. 271. Contains ninety Citics, 
Xix. 190. 

Cretazs, remarkable liars, xiv. 411r. Sve the Note. 

Cydonians, famed for Archery, xix. 200. 

Caous, capital of Creie, xix. 20.4. 

Ciefippus, a Samian, xx. 353. Slain by Péhiletius, 
XXii. 926. 


D. 


DESCRIFTION s. 


Of Minerva defcending to Ithaca, i. 124. Of Sail- 
ing, ii. 460. Of a Sacrifice, iil. 634. Of the Ea- 
lace of Menelaus, iv. $5. Of Nepentbe, iv. 301. 
Of the various fhapes of Proteus, iv. 563, O15. 
Of Elyfium, iv. 765. Of the defcent of Avercury, 
v. 66. Oftheifle and bower of Calyfo, v.72. Of 
a ftorm, v. 375. Of Udyfes fainting, v. 580. Of 
Heaven, vi. 49. The grove of Pallas, vi. 349- 
Of the Palace of Acizous, vii. 107. Of his gardens, 
142. Of the land of Lores, ix. 94. Of a man in 
a fright, x. 286, 393. Of an infernal Sacrifice, 
x. 624. xi. 45. Of a ftone heaved againít a moun- 
tain, xi. 736. Of its rufhing down, 738. Of the 
Sirens, Xil. S51. Of the erratick rocks, xl. 71. 
Of Scylla, xii. 107. Of Charybdis, xii. 129. Of a 
{ftorm, xii. 369, 475. Of old Age, Xiii. 455» 497- 
Of the land{chape about Ithaca, xvii. 230. Of a 
beggar, xvii. 410. Of a charitable man, xvii. 501I. 
xix. 94. Ofa flrong perfon, xviii. 76, 84. Of a 
fingle combat, xviii. 102, Of infolent men in 
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power, Xvil. 157. Of a drunken rrrlion, Xvi 
251. OF the evening Star, xvii. = 7. Of bun- 
ings the 6Gar, Xix. 200., Of tuning a byte, XXi: 
440. Of the twanging © sf the tring, XSi. 448. ØF 
bending a bow, xxi. d. Of the flight of ay ar- 
row, KXL 46r. OF Lifeiles beginning. a fight, XXil, fe 
Of hanging, xxii. 503. Of “the puotial apar ment 
of Uixffes XMM. IES Of the ivrer.l of Achilles, 
xxiv. 60. Of the “victory of Utes, xxiv. 609. 


Diocleus, Prince of Phergz, iii. G19. xv. 210. 

Deiphobuns, IV. 375- Viil. 565- 

Dolius, matter of the fruit- groves to Uses, iv. 972. 

Demodocus, a Poet, viii. 40. Is blind, 59. His tong 
to the Pilwacians. 69. His fong of Aiars and Fe- 
aS, 207. 

Dancing defcribed, Vili. 202. 

Dance with the ball, viii. 407. 

Dodona, tamous for the Oracles of Fupiter, xiv. 364. 
XIX. 240. 

Dmetor, King of Cyprus, xvii. 525. 

Dolius aifitts Ubfjes, KXIV. 575e 

Dortans fettied in Crete, Xix. 202. 

Deucalio#, xix. 208. 

Demoptolemus heads the Suitors, xxii. 268. Slain, 
290232. 

Demaftorides flain, xXii. 325. 


Ls. 


pore, 1.337. ii. noted for poifons, 370. 

Eiis, famed for a breed of hories, iv. 845, XX. 374. 

Lurymackus, his {peech, i. 509. His character, Note, 
V- 491. lib. i. His eech. i 207; XVI. 452. Slain 
by Usf[es, XXn. 96. 

£iuryclea, a lage Matron, nurfe to Ulvffes, and atten- 
dant on Teles jachu, 1. c4ls Eilr fondnels to Tek- 
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mochus, ii. 406. Her fpeech to Perel-pe, iv. 980. 
Knows U/ fer, xix. 547- Tolls Penelope of Ut f/es’s 
return, XXil: 5- 

Eidcthea, a Sea Nymph, daughter of Prereus, 1V. 494 
She initrı dis Menelaus to furpitle Proteus, 1V. 550 

Elyfum, iv. 705- 

Eumelus, King of Theffaly, iv. 1050. 

Eurymedufa, nurle to Nuuficaa, vil. IO. 

Echeneus, an aged Counfellor to d/cznous, vu. 209. Xi 
AZS. 

Elatreus, viéter in the game of the Quoit, vil. 137. 

Euryalus, victor iv wreftling, viii. 134. Afirents 
Ulyffes, viii. 175- Repairs the wrong, 441. 

Eurytus, his fkill in archery, viii. 256. Slain by Apcho, 
Zoid. 

Eurylochus. x. 235. Wiis ter:our dcfcribcd, 287, 313. 
Flis fpeech, 509: Xil- 333. 403- 

Elpenor, x. 659. Breaks his neck through drunken- 
nefs, 666. Meets U/yffes at the entrance ot Fiell, 
Xi: 65. Tiis oblequies, Xi. 1i- 

Enipeus, a tiver, Xi. 283. 

Ephialtes; a Giant, his Rory, X1. 377. 

Eryphyle betrays her hufband for gold, x1 406. 

Eeurypylus lain by the fon of Achilles, Xi. 635. 

Erratic rocks, Ki. FI. 

Eumeus, maíter of the Swine to Uiyffes, xiv. 5. His 
lodge, g. His picty and hofpitalıty, 65. Informs 
Ulyffes of the riots of the Suitors, xiv. r115. Of the 
affairs of his family, xv. 375. Of his own Liftory, 
xv. 438. The fon of a King, Kv. 455. Afiilts 
Uiifes in hebt, Xx. 178, 296. 

Fironeus, XV- 166. 

ẸEcbelus, a lavage tyrant, Xvill. 96, 142. XXi. 329. 

Eurytion, the Centaur, XXi: 217. 

Euryades lain by Telemachus, XXii. 294. 

Elatus ilaia by Auameus, xxii. 296. 
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Eurydaii7¢ Arin by U/vffes, X zii. 212 
Eupitkes vaiics the Lthacans againit UAffes, xxiv. 484 


G. 


Greeks fail from Troy to Tenedos, iii. 19t. To Lefhos, 
203. To Enosa; 212. Vo Gerefius, 216. To 
Suntum, by dtheus, 352. To the Malzan Cape, 
266. To Gree, 371. Io Cydon, and Gortyna, 
tid. To the Phazftan coat., 380. To the Nike 
383. See Note, tbid. 

Gods fubordinate, v. 130, vi. 391. Know one ano- 
ther, v. 100. Appear in the form of itrangers, 
xvi. 676. In Hehe, xix. 52. 

Ghofts, their appearance, xi. 47. Ignorant of what 
pafies in the world, xi. 565. 

Gorpon, Xl. 786. 

Grotto ot the Nereids, Xiii. 124. 


Hi. 


Flalitherfes, an Augur, his fpeech, ii. 189. 

flercules, his fhade in Hell, xi. 741. Slays Jphitus, 
XXi 29: 

Hermione, daughter of Helen, married to Neoptolemus 
fon of Achilles, iv. 7. 

Helen, her majeftick air, iv. 157. Hier fpeech, 186. 
Hier fkill in drugs, 315. She relates an adventure 
of Ulyffes. 335- “Her fkill in embroidery, xv. 139. 
Interprets an omen, Xv. 194. 

oe of a private life, i. 279. Of kingly power, 

Of a married life, Wi. 217. 


+95: 
Flerds of pollo, Xil. 160, 315. 


J. 


Jupiter, i. 41. Convenes the Gods. His fpeech, 35. 
The conference between him and Neptune, xiii. 144. 
VOL. V. = 
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Commands the re-eftablifliament of C/yf.s, xxiv. 
45. 

Ithaca, the deícription of ir, rough and mountainous, 
iv. S20. 1%. Br. Xill @55.. XIV.: 7. AIX. I27. 

Idonieneus, Xil. SIA. XIV. 7i. 

Iphthima, filter to Penelope, V. 1048. 

Japon, loved. by Ceres, V- 1614. 

AJMATUSs Th. A2 

yocafia, Quueen of DPhebes;, Xi. 930. Mangos herfelf, 
thid. 

Iphiclus, a Philactan, Xi. 3254. 

Lphimedia, mother of two Giants, Xi: 3765. 

irus, a beggar, xviii. 42. Infults Of/es, xviii. 19. Cha- 
{tiled by Uiy/fes, XViii. 1 i4- 

lomalius, excellent in Mechanicks, xix. 69. 

Iphitus, XXi. 19,25. Slain by Hercules, xxi. gO. 


L. 


Leocrilus, one of the Suitors, his fpeech, i. 275. Slain 
by Olyi//es, xxil. 226. = 
Laerceus, iii. 539. Gilds the horns of the bullock be- 

fore the facrifice, iii. 655. 

Litya, the defcription of it, iv. 104. Ewes bear three 
lambs each year, ziid. See the Notes. 

Leucotbea, a Sea Nymph, preferves U/yffes, v. 425. 

Laodamus, fon of Alcinous, viii. 122. Victor at the 
Gauntlet, tat. 

Lotophagi, ix. 107. 

Lachea, anIfland, the defcription of it, ix. 135. 

Lemos, feat ot the Lefirigons, x. 92. 

Lefirigons, a race of Giants, flay the friends of U)fes, 
X. I2. 

Laertes, his folitary life, xi. 226. xv. 375. xvi. 148. 
The interview between him and UAWes, xxiv. 261. 
Arms, and kills Evpithes, xxiv. 576, 599. 

Leda, xi. 365. 
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Letodes, his trial of the bow, XAI 1 ,2 clip, X< 


347. 
Leuca baw rock, KKIV.. L7 


M 
MORALIT 1. 


God not the author of man’s fin, 1.41. =Tt:ee will af- 
ferted, 2%7:d. God favours the jut, i. 56. Is om- 
nipotent, iL 285. Wuty to Parents recommended 
367. Ms FA8. 

Folly and vice infeparable, 1i. 320. 

Piety to itrangers, iv. 37- 

Lhe anger of Heaven not ecalily appealed, iii. 178. 

Man dependent upon God, ili. 62. Angry when man 
offends, iv. 477- 

We oughtto rely on Heaven, iv. 1079. 

Piety to perions in diitreis, vi. 2345245. Xiv. Ga. 

Virgin modetty commended, vi. 341. 

Friendfhip held facred, viii. 240. Friend equal toa 
brother, 635. Friendthip continues after death, 
Xi. 575. 

The Gods appealed by prayer, Viii. 623. 

I ying detettable, iii. 26. XI. 450. XIV. 427. 

Sacrilege punifhed with death, xil. 485. 

The power of the Gods irrefiftible, xvi. 240. 


Minerva, i. 55. Pleads with ¥vpiter for the return of 
Ulyffes. 

Hier {peech to Zelemachus, 11. 305. To Jupiter, v.12. 
Reftrains a ftorm, v. 490. Appears to Ud ffes, Xiii. 
267. To Telemachus, xv. 1. Warns TZelemachus 
of the Suitors ambufh, 33. Appears to U/yf//es, 
xvi. 168. xx. 40. Afitts Oper, XXI: 228, 3.20. 
Intercedes with Jupiter for the re-eftablifhment of 
Olyffes, xxiv. 541. 

T 2 
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lentes, King of Tapres, i. 136. His fpeech to Fele- 
Wachus, l 227. 

Mentor, friend of Unies and Telemackus, i. 253- At- 
tends him to yes M.. 27. Filis prayer, ii. 69. 
Affifts in the deflruction of the Suitors, xxii. 223. 

Mercury fent to Calypfo, v. 38. His plesfantry, vin. 
377. «Appears to Ubffes, X; 330. Patron of in- 
duftry and arts, xv. 3 30. Of faith and ilratagem, 
MIx. 468 Conduéts the Souls of the Suitors to 
Eieil, xxiv. I. 

iviaron, Prielt of s7pciie, ix. 220. 

Atoly , powerful acainit enchantment, x. 365. 

iVMegara, wife of Ilercules, xi. erip 

Mær d; Mis 4O05. 

Minos, Xix: 205. An infernal Judge, xi. 698. 

Melampus, a Prophet, xi. 357. Xv. 253- 

Melanthius outrages Ulyffes, xvii. 247. XX. 225. Af- 
Gits the Suitors, xxii. 153. Eilis death, xxi. 50g. 

iMelantho, maid to Penelope, Xviil. 367. XiX. 78. 

WMulius, XVI. 4608. 

Alaiza, Ul. 266. Xix. 217. 

Mars furprited by Vulcan, vill. 339. 

WMedon, Fierald to the Suitors, iv. go2. Informs Pe- 
nelope of the Suitors defigns, xvi. 426. His cha- 
raéter, xvii. 196. See the Note. Spared by Ubfes, 
xxii. 415. Perfuades the Ithacans to peace, xxiv. 
508. 

iMenelaus, his voyages, iii. 951, 284. Receives Zee- 
machus hofpitably, iv. 37. His further . voyages, 
97. Continues his fpeech, 119, 225. He relates 
his own adventures, iv. 473. Promifed -Fiyfium 
oe dying, 765. Difmiffes Zelemachus, xv. 
1658. 


N. 


Neptune, why incenfed againft Ulyffes, i. 8. Raifes a 
ftorm, v. 375. Shipwrecks Uhgffes, v. 403. 
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iNe or, ih. s0. Eas ipecch, S2, 12 EI< ho ita- 
lity, 4-44- 

INepenth., 1v. 302. Its qualities, zdzd. 

Noecemon lends Telemachus a bark, i. 434. Difcovers t 
to the Suitors, iv. 853, 

Nauficaa, daughter of Alcinous, vi. 22. Relicves 
Ulyffes, Vi. 245. 

Neleus, Father of Neftor;, xi. 242. 

Neritus, a mountain of Ithaca, xiii. 399. 


O. 


Oreftes, Son of Azamemnon, iil. 245. Xi. 559- 
Orion, beloved by Aurora: v. 155. 

Orion, a Giant Xi. 380, 702- 

Ovyg7a, vil. 338. 

Orator defcribed, viii. 189. 

Otus, a Giant, his ftor Yə Xi. 377- 
OrfilaceHus, Xiii. 2912. XXi. 10- 

Ortygia, xv. 438. 

Omens. See A. Cuftoms of Antiquity. 


E. 


Phemius, a Poet, i. 197. His fong to the Suitors, 1. 
421I. Spared by Ud ffes, xxii. 415. Períuades the 
ltbhacans to peace, XXiV. 500. 

Penelope, her character, i. 321. 1i. 99. Her warm 
{peech to Medon, iv. 906. To the Suitors, xvi. 
434.  WHfertranfport at the return of Yelemachus, 
xvii. 52. Her wife conduct, xviil. 195. Her 
{fpeech, xviii. 209, Gc. 255,293. The interview 
between her and U/d/yffes, xxiii. 93, 105. She owns 
him. xXNill. 211i. 

Pifijtratus, fon of Neffor, iii. 47. Attends F elemachus 
to Sparta, 6:1. Flis fpeech to Menelaus, iv. 203, 
259. Returns from Sparta, xv. 160. 

£3 
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Philoftetes’s {kill in Archery, iil. 231. vill. 252. 
Phrontes, Pilot to Menelaus, dies fuddenly, 111. 354- 
Polycafte, daughter of Nefor, bathes Telemachus, iii, 


Pen. Goi of Pharmacy, IV. 321- 

Philomelides conquered by Udyffes, iv. 463. 

Pharos, an iland in the mouth of Nile, iv. 479. 

Proteus, tv. 562. 

Phocze, the flocks of Proteus, iv. 543. 

Phantom appears to Penelope, iv. 1047. 

Potypus, a fifh, v. 550. 

Phezeacia, (now Corfu) vi. 5. The people ignorant 
and effeminate, vi. 11. Their manners, 320. vii. 
289. Their chief City defcribed, vi. 311. vil. 55. 
The common Iflanders rude, vi. 327. vu. 21, 41. 
‘The better people given to hofpitality. See Note on 
ver. 325. ld. VL 

Paphos, facred to Venus, viii. 396. 

Poetry, the honours due to it, viii. 521. Xvil. 466. 
The gift of Heaven, 247d. Afcribed to Infpiration, 
vill. 531. See Note, xxii. 383- 

Phadon, King of LThefprotia, xix. 329. 

Polites, Companion of Utyffes, x. 266. 

Phlegethon, a burning river in hell, x. 608. 

Peclias, King of Iolcos. Xi: Sit. 

Pheres, fon of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

Flericlimenus, xi. 348. His wonderful qualities. JVoże 
bia. 

Pollux, his ftory, 367. 

Phedra, Xi. 205. 

FP CCTIS, Xi. 3905 

Peleus, father of Achilles, xi. Gor. 

Pero, a great beauty, xi. 351. xv. 259. 

Pbhorcys, the bay of it defcribed, xiii. 117, 3 

Pbhenicians, great failors, xiii. 316. Sond fos falf- 
hood, xiv. 319. Skill in Aftronomy, xv. 440. See 
tbe Note. 

Polyphides, a Prophet, xy. 274. 
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- Peiræns; RV. 5S1. 
Parna is; Kix. 403; 594- 
Pardarus; Xx. 798. 
Philetius, a faithful fervant to Uyff/es, xx. 2324. His 


fpeech to Udyffes, xx. 249. xxi. 205. AMlilts him in 
the fight, and kills Crefippys, xxii. 216. 


R. 


Rettorus, 1. 228. 
Rbhadananthus, iv. 766. 
Rbpexenor dies fuddenly, vil. S41. 


se 


SIMILITUDE S. 


Erom things animate. 


From a Lion’s tearing young Fawns, iv. 450. xvii. 


140. b brom å Shepherd tending his flocks, iv. 559- 
‘From a fatted Ox killed in the ftall, iv. 719. From 
a Lionefs defending her whelps, 1041. From wa- 
ter-fowl, v.64. From a Sea-mew, v.428. From 
children rejoicing for the recovery of a father, v. 
506. From a fifth called a Polypus, v. 550. From 
Diana dancing with her Nymphs, vii. 116. From 
a Lion rufhing from a wood to feize his prey, vi. 
152. From a matron feeing an hufband dying, 
vii. 571. From a Shipwright boring with a wim- 
ble, ix. 457. From an Armourer tempering iron 
in water, 465. From Calves frifking round their 
dams, x. 465. From a iither, xii. 9:00. From a 
bat clinging to a beam, xii. 513. From a plough- 
man wearied with labour, xiii. 39. From the mo- 
tion of horfes in a race, xiii. 98. From the drop- 
ping down of a crow, xiv. 341. From a father 
receiving an only fon after a long abfence, xvi. 17. 
T 4 
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From an Eagle orVulture lamenting for her young, 
xvi. 238. From the mufick of Poetry, xvii. 009. 
From the Nightingale, Xix. Gos. From a mattiff, 
xx. 20. From a tonan in hunger, xx. 32. From 
the roaring of a bull, xxi. 51. From a Lyrift 
tuning his harp, xxi. 440. From the voice of a 
Swaliow, xxi. 449. From the breefe fly, xxil. 335- 
From Vultures ferzing their prey, xxl. 337. From 
fifhing, xxii. 425. From a Lion ttanding over his 
prey, xxii. 440. From birds caught in a i{nare, 
xxii. 505. From a failor efcaping from a wreck, 
xxiii. 249. From the fcreaming of bats, xxiv. 9. 


Similitudes frem things inanimate. 


From an heap of thorns driven by the wind, v. 4I7. 
From fheaves of corn toft by a whirlwind, 470. 
From a Peafant preferving fire in embers, v. 630, 
From pouring filver over gold, vi. 275. From the 
motion of the leaves of a poplar, vil. 135. From 
fnows diffolving, xix. 238. 


Suitors, their luxury and riot, i. 138, 189, 29I. IV. 
429. Throughout the whole Odyfey. 

Sparta feated in a vale, iv. 2. Famed for dancing, 
EV. Bs | 

Syria, an Ifland, xv. 438. Fruitful and healthful, zdzd. 

Sidon, famous for works in metals, iv. 834. XV. 130. 

Styx, an infernal river, by which the Gods fwear, v. 
230- 

Sentences, their ufe in Poetry, vii. Vote on v. 379. 

ase of Alcinous inftinét with thought, viii. 604, 

ransformed into a rock, xilli. 18$. 

Salmoneus, Ki. 281. 

Sifyphus, his punifhment in Hell, xi, 734. 

oirens defcribed, XH. 51, 219. 
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Scylla, a dreadful rock, xii. 87, 280. 
Sicily, why fo called, xx. 456. Sce the Note. 


T. 


Telemachus, i. 148. His hofpitality, his fpeech to 
Mentes, i. 203. Convenes a council, il. 10. His 
focech, li. 47, 147. il. 237. His prayer to Minerva, 
296. Lands in Pyle, iii. 5. His tpeech to Neftor, . 
90. To Menelaus, iv. 425. Sets fail for Ithaca, 
xv. 310. ands, xv. 535. Confers with Eumezus, 
xvi. 57. With Penelope, xvii. 56. With Udyfes, 
xvi. 77- Knows him, 234. His trial of the bow, 
xxi. 130. Kills Amphinomus, xx. 105. 

Temefe, i. 410.: Famous for metals. See the Note, 

Thone, King of egypt, iv. 210, 

T hyeftes, oe Gee. iia j 

Thrace, facred to Mars, viii. 294.. 

Troy, the taking of it, viii. 551. 

Telemus, a Prophet, 1x. 595. . : | 

Tirefias, X. 582. xi. 112.. Tells Uffes his fate, 126. 

Tyro, her Hiftory, xi. 281. 

Tityus, his punithment in Hell, xi. 709. 

Tantalus, his puntfhment, xi. 719. 

Tapkhians practife piracy, xv. 469. 

ZT beochymenus, an Augur, xv. 278. Explains an omen 
to Telemachus, xv. 271. To Penelope, xvii. 175. 

Interprets a prodigy, xx. 421. 

T befprotians, xvi. 19, 66, 309, 330. 


U, 


Ulyffes, his character, ii. 79. Detained by Cahp/o, 4. 
9753. Wis adventure in Troy, 335. Mourns 
his country, v. 105, 193. His fpeech to Catypfe, 

¥, 273- He builds a raft, v. gr1. Sets fail, iv- 
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345. Is fhipwrecked, 403. Thrown upon an un- 
known ikore, 580. Palles the nignt in a wood, 
Gis.. Elis addrils to 2aafcae, vi. 175. File is re- 
lieved ty her, 277. Ii ntertatned by cinous, vii. 
220: Fir tpeecn bc fore the Phceaciais, Vill. 182. Out- 
throws all the PSxcactins, 210. His challenge to 
the Pheacians, 230. Relates his adventures to the 
Phweacians, ix. 2%. “The ttory of the Cicovs, ix. 41. 
Of the Lotophagi, 95. Of Cyclops, 217. Udlyffes 
efcapes, 549. Received by Æolus, x.1. Sails to 
the Lejfirigons, x. 91. To Circe, 157. Deicends 
to Hell, xi. 27. Confers with his mother Anticlea, 
186. With Agamemnon, &c. 4865. Sets fail to- 
wards his country, xill. go. Lands, Xiii. 138. 
Goes to Fumeus in difguife of a beggar, xiv. 33. 
Amufes him with invented ftories, xiv. 220. Con- 
tinues the conterence, xv. 226. Difcovers him- 
{elf to Telemachus, xvi. 206. Goes to his Palace, 
“vil. 4130. Begs ot the Suttors, xvii. 4996, & r: 
Beats J/rus, xviil. 110. His moral difcourfe to Am- 
phinowmus, xviii. 156. Hiis conference with .Pexe- 
lapé; Xix: 127. Is dilcovered by Auryciea, xix.54 56. 
Makes himfelf known to Fuaz72us and Phileltius, xxi. 
2x11. Draws the bow, xxi. 411. Kills Antinous, 
xxii. 58. Eurymachus, xxii. 96, &&c. Hangs the 
female fervants that were falile to him, xxii. 500. 
Makes himfelf known to Penelope, Xxiii. 211, 240. 
‘To Laertes, xxiv. 248, 375. Engages the /thacans, 
xxiv. 609. And regains his kingdom, 632. 


V. 


Vifion appears to Nauficaa, vi. 25. To Penelcpe, xix. 


626- 


Vulcan furprifes Alers and Vernas, viii. 215. 








dren, Xv. 25. 
Wooden horfe, vill. 553- 
Wines of Maron, 1X. 229. 
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Names of the Mice. Names of the FROGS. 


SYCARPAX, One who plun- HYSIGNATHUS, One who 
ders Granaries, fwells his Cheeks, 

‘Troxartes, 4 Bread-eater. Peleus, 4 Name from Maud. 

Lychomyle, 4 Licker of Meal. | Hydromedufe, 4 Ruler in the 
Pternotroctas, 4 Bacon-eater. Waters. 

Lycopinax, 4 Licker of Difbes. |Hypliboas, 4 loud Bawler. 

Embafichitros, Æ Creeper into | Pelion, from Mud. 


Pots. Seutlaeus, called from the Beets, 
Lychenor, 4 Name from Lick- | Polyphonus, 4 great Babbler. 

ing. Lymnocharis, One who loves 
Troglodytes, One whe runsin- | the Lake. 

to Holes. Crambophagus, Cabbage-eater. 
Artophagus, Who feeds on | Lymnifius, called from the Lake. 

Bread. Calaminthius, from the Herb, 
Tyroglyphus, 4 Cheefe-/cooper. | Hydrocharis, Who loves the Wa- 
Pternophagus, 4 Bacon-eater. ter. 
Cniflodiogtes, One who follows | Borborocates, Who lies in the 

the Steam of Kitchens. Maud. 


Sitophagus, An Eater of Wheat. | Praflophagus, An Eater of Gar- 


Meridarpax, One who plunders| lick. 


his Share. Pelufius, from Mud. 
Pelobates, Who walks in the 
dirt. 
Praflzeus, called from Garlick. 
Craugafides, from Croaking. 
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o fill my rifing Song with facred Fire, 
Ye tuneful Nzze, ye fweet Celeftial Quire! 





From Hefcon’s imbow’ring Height repair, 
Attend my Labours, and reward my Pray’r. 
The dreadful Toils of raging Mars I write, 5 
The Springs of Conteft, and the Fields of Fight; 
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How threat’ninge Mice advanced with warlike 
Csrace, 

And wag’d dire Couibats with the croaking Race. 

Wot louder Tumults fhook O4wmpus’ Tow’rs, 9 

When Earth-born Giants dard Immortal Pow’rs, 

Thefe equal Acts an equal Glory claim, 

And thus the Mu/fe records the Tale of Fame. 
Once on a Time, fatigu’d and out of Breath, 

And juft cfcap’d the ftretching Claws of Deatn, 

A gentle Moufe, whom Cats purfu’din vain, 15 

Flies fwift-of-foot acrofs the neighb’ring Plain, 

Hangs o'er a Brink his eager Thirft to cool, 

And dips his Whifkers in the {tanding Pool ; 

When near a courteous Frog advanc’d his Head, 

And from the Waters, hoarfe refounding faid, 20 
What art thou, Stranger ? What the line you 

boaít ? 

What chance hath caft thee panting on our Coaft p 

With ft. icteft Truth let all thy Words agree, 

Nor let me find a faithlefs Moufe in thee. 

If worthy Friendfhip, proffer’d Friendfhip take, 


And ent’ring view the pleafurable Lake : 26 
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Range o’er my Palace, in my Bounty fhare, 

And glad return from hoípitable F are. 

This Silver Realm extends beneath my Sway, 

And me, their Monarch, all its Frogs obey. 30 

Great Phyfenathus I, from Pelius’ Race, 

Begot in fair Hydromedufe’ Embrace, 

Where by the nuptial Bank that paints his Side, 

The fwift Erzdanus delights to glide. 

Thee too, thy Form, thy Strength, and Port pro- 

claim, 25 

A fcepter’d King ; a Son of Martial Fame; 

Then trace thy Line, and aid my gueffing Eyes. 

Thus ceas’d the Frog, and thus the Mowe replies. 
Known to the Gods, the Men, the Birds tha 

fly, | | 

Thro’ wild Expanfes of the midway Sky, 4.0 

My Name refounds ; and if unknown to thee, 

The Soul of Great Pfycarpax lives in me, 

Of brave Troxartes’ Line, whofe fleeky Down 

In Love comprefs’d Lycomzle the brown. 

My Mother fhe, and Princefs of the Plains 45 


Where-e’er her Father Prernotrocas reigns ; 
VOL. F; U. 
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Born where a Cabin lifts its airy Shed, 
With Figs, with Nuts, with vary’d Dainties fed. 





But fiance our Natures nought in common know, 

From what Foundation can. a Friendfhip grow P 

Thefe curling Waters o'er thy Palace roll; 51 

But Man’s high Food fupports my Princely 
Soul. 

In vain the circled Loaves attempt to he 

Conceal’d in Flafkets from my curious Eye ; 

In vain the Tripe that boafts the whiteft Hue, 55 

In vain the gilded Bacon fhuns my view, 

In. vain the Cheefes, Offspring of the Pail, 

Or honey’d Cakes, which Gods theméelves re- 
gale. 

And as in Arts I fhine, in Arms I fight, 

Mix’d with the braveft, and unknown to Flight. 

Tho’ large to mine the human Form appear, 61 

Not Man himfelf can {mite my Soul with Fear, 

Sly: to the Bed with filent Steps I go, 

Attempt his Finger, or attack his Toe, 

And fix indented Wounds with dextrous Skill, 65 

Sleeping. he feels, and only feems to feel. . 
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Yet have we Foes which direful Dangers caufe, 

Grim Ow/s with Talons arm’d, and Cats with 
Claws ; 

And that falle Trap, the Den of filent Fate, 

Where Death his Ambuth plants around the Bait; 

All dreaded thefe, and dreadful o’er the reft 72 

The potent Warriours of the tabby Vett, 

If to the Dark we fly, the Dark thcy trace, 

And rend our Heroes of the z7é4/ng Race. 

But me, nor Stalks, nor watrifh Herbs delight, 75 

Nor can the crimfon Radifh charm my Sight ; 

"The Lake-refounding Frogs feleéted Fare, 

Which not a Mowe of any Tafte can bear. 

As thus the downy Prince his Mind expreit, 
His Anfwer thus the croaking King addreft. 8oọ 
Thy Words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, ftranger, we can boaft of bounteous Yove > 

We {port in Water, or we dance on Land, 

And born amphibious, Food from both command, 
But truft thyfelf where Wonders afk thy view, 
And fafely tempt thofe Seas, I'll bear thee 


through ; $6 
Da 
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Afcend my Shoulders, firmly keep thy Seat, 


And reach my maríhy Court, anad teat in State. 
He faid, and leant his Back; with nimble 

Bound 

Leaps the light Moufe, and clafps his Arms 
around, 90 

Then wond’ring floats, and fees with glad Survey 

The winding Banks diffemble Ports at Sea. 

But when aloft the curling Water rides, 

And wets with azure Wave his downy Sides, 

His Thoughts grow con{cious of approaching Woe, 

His idle Tears with vain Repentance flow, 96 

His Locks he rends, his trembling Feet he rears, 

Thick beats his Heart with unaccuftom’d Fears; 

He fighs, and chill’d with Danger, longs for 
Shore : 

His Tail extended forms a fruitlefs Oar, 100 

Half drench’d in liquid Death his Pray rs he {pake, 

And thus bemoan’d him from the dreadful 
Lake. 


So pafs’d Europa thro’ the rapid Sea, 





Trembling and fainting all the vent’rous Way ; 
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With oary Feet the Bul triumphant rode, LOS 
And fafe in Crete depos’d his lovely Load. 
Ah fafe at laft ! may thus the Frog {upport 
My trembling Limbs to reach his ample Court. 
As thus he forrows, Death ambiguous grows, 
Lo! from the deep a W ater- Hydra rofe ; TI 
Fie rolls his fanguin’d Eyes, his Bofom heaves ; 
And darts with active Rage along the Waves. 
Confus’d, the Monarch fees his hiffing Foe, 
And dives to íhun the fable Fates below. I I4. 
iʻorgetíful Frog ! The Friend thy Shoulders bore» 
Uníkill’d in Swimming, floats remote from Shore. 
He graips with fruitlefs Hands to find Relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his Teeth with Grief; 
Plunging he finks, and ftruggling mounts again, 
And finks, and ftrives, but ftrives with Fate in 
vain, I20 
The weighty Moifture clogs his hairy Veit, 
And thus the Prince his dying Rage expreft. 
Nor thou, that flings me flound’ring from thy 
Back, 


Ais from hard Rocks rebounds the fhatt’ring Wrack, 
u 3 
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Nor thou fhalt {cape thy Due, perfidious King! 
Purfu’d by Vengearce on the {wirteft Wing: 126 
At Land thy Strength could never equal mine, 
At Sea to conquer, and by Craft, was thine. 
But Heav’n has Gods, and Gods have fearching 
Eyes = 
Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great Avengers rife! 130 
This faid, he fighing gafp’d, and gafping 
dy’d, 
His Death the young Lycophinax efpy’d, 
As on the flow’ry Brink he pafs’d the Day, 
Bafk’d in the Beam, and loiter’d Life away : 
Loud fhrieks the Mou/e, his Shrieks the Shores 
repeat ; I3 5 
The nibbling Nation learn their Hero’s Fate: 
Grief, difmal Grief enfues ; deep Murmurs found, 
And fhriller Fury fills the deafen’d Ground ; 
From Lodge to Lodge the facred Heralds run, 
To fix their Council with the rifing Sun ; I4o 
Where great Troxartes crown’d in Glory reigns, 
And winds his length’ning Court beneath the 
Plains : 
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Pfycarpax’ Father, Father now no moic! 
For poor P/ycarpax lies remote from Shore: 


Supine he lies ! the failent Waters {ftand, 145 
And no kind Billow wafts the Dead to Land! 
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H E N rofy fingerd Morn had ting’d the 
- Clouds, 
Around their Monarch- Mouffe the Nation crowds, 





Slow rofe the Monarch, heav’d his anxious Breaít, 
And thus, the Council fill’d with Rage, addreft. 
For loft Pfycarpax much my Soul endures, 5 
"Tis mine the private Grief, the publick, yours ; 
Three warlike Sons adorn’d my nuptial Bed, 
Three Sons, alas, before their Father dead ! 
Our Eldeft perith’d by the rav’ning Catf, 
As near my Court the Prizce unheedful fat. tI0 
Our next, an Engine fraught with Danger drew, 


The Portal gap’d, the Bait was hung in View, 
U 4 
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Dire Arts affift the Trap, the Fates decoy, 
And Men unpitying kill’’d my galant Boy. 
The lait, his Country's Hope, his Parents Pride, 
Plune’d in the Lake by P4yf/gnathus, dy’d. 
Roufe all the War, my Friends! avenge the Deed, 
And bleed that Monarch, and his Nafzoz bleed. 
His Words in ev’ry Breaft infpir’d Alarms, 
And careful Mars fupply’d their Hoft with Arms. 
In verdant Hulls defpoil’d of all their Beans, 21 
The bufkin’d Warriours ftalk’d along the Plains, 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing Corfelet made, 
Fac’d with the Plunder of a Cat they flay’d, 24 
The Lamp’s round Bofs affords their ample Shield, 
Large Shells of Nuts their cov’ring Helmet yield; 
And o’er the Region, with reflected Rays, 
Tall Groves of Needles for their Lances blaze. 
Dreadful in Arms the marching Mice appear : 
The wond’ring Frogs perceive the Tumult near, 
Forfake the Waters, thick’ning forma Ring, 31 
And afk, and hearken, whence the Noifes fpring; 
WV hen near the Croud, difclos’d to publick View, 
The valiant Chief Embafichytras drew + 
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The facred Herald’s Scepter grac’d his Hiand, 3¢ 
And thus his Words expreft his King’s Command. 
Ye Frogs! the Mice with Vengeance fird, ad- 
vance, 
And deckt in Armour fhake the fhining Lance ; 
Their haplefs Prince by Phy/gnathus iain, 
Extends incumbent on the watry Plain. 4.0 
Then arm your Hoft, the doubtful Battle try ; 
Lead forth thofe Fregs that have the Soul to die. 
The Chief retires, the Crowd the Challenge 
hear, | 
And proudly-{fwelling, yet perplex’d appear ; 
Much they refent, yet much their Monarch blame, 
Who rifing, fpoke to clear his tainted Fame. 46 
O Friends! I never fore’d the Mozu/fe to Death, 
Wor faw the Gafpings of his lateít Breath. 


He, vain of Youth, our Art of Swimming tryd, 











And vent’rous in the Lake the Wanton dy’d. 50 
To Vengeance now by falfe Appearance led, 
They point their Anger at my guiltlefs Head. 
But wage the rifing War by deep Device, 

And turn its Fury on the crafty Mice. 
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Your Kzzg directs the Way ; my Thoughts elate 





With hopes of Conqueft, form Defigns of Fate. EG 





Wherehighthe Banks their verdant Surface heave, 
And the fteep Sides confine the fleeping Wave, 
There, near the Margin, and in Armour bright, 
Suftain the firft impetuous Shocks of Fight: 6o 
Then where the dancing Feather joins the Creft, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Mow/e arreft; 
Fach ftrongly grafping, headlong plunge a Foe, 
Till countlefs Circles whirl the Lake below ; 64 
Down fink the ce in yielding Waters drown’d; 
Loud flafh the Waters ; echoing Shores refound: 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer’d Plain, 
And raife their glorious Trophies of the Slain, 

He {pake no more, his prudent Scheme imparts 
Redoubling Ardour to the boldeft Hearts. 7O 
Green was the Suit his arming Heroes chofe, 
Around their Legs the Greaves of Mallows clofe, 


Green: were the Beets about their Shoulders laid, 





And. green the Colewort, which the Target made, 
Form’d of the vary’d Shells the Waters yield, 75 
Their gloffy Helmets eliften’d o'er. the Field ; 
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And tap’ring Sea-Reeds for the polifh’d Spear, 





With upright Order pierc’d the ambient Air. 
Thus drefs’d for War, they take th’ appointed 


Height, 
Poize the long Arms, and urge the promis’d 
Fight. 80 





But now, where Yove’s irradiate Spires arife, 
With Stars furrounded in Æthereal Skies, 

(A folemn Council call’d) the brazen Gates 
Unbar; the Gods affume their Golden Seats: 


The Sire fuperiour leans, and points to fhow Ss 








What wond’rous Combats Mortals wage below : 

How ftrong, how large, the num’rous Heroes 
{trice ; 

What Length of Lance they fhake with warlike 
Pride : | 

What eager Fire their rapid March reveals; 

So the fierce Centaurs ravag’d o'er the Dales ; 

And fo confirm’d, the daring TZztans rofe, QI 

Heap’d Hills on Hills, and bid the Gods be Foes, 

This feen, the Pow’r his facred Vilage rears, 
He cafts a pitying Smile on worldly Cares, 
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And afks what heav’nly Guardians take the [ift, 
Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs affift ! 96 
Then thus to Pallas. If my Daughter’s Mind 
Have join’d the Mice, why {tays fhe {till behind ? 
Drawn forth by fav’ry Steams they wind their 
Way, 
And fure Attendance round thige Altar pay, roo 
Where while the Victims gratify their Tafte, 
They fport to pleafe the Goddefs of the Featt. 
Thus fpake the Ruler of the {pacious Skies, 





When thus, refolv’d, the blue-ey’d Maid replies. 

In vain, my Father! all their Dangers plead; 105 

To fuch, thy Fallas never grants her Aid. 

My flow’ry Wreaths they petulantly fpoil, 

And rob say cry{tal Lamps of feeding Oj] : 

(Ills following Ills) but what afflicts me more, 

My Veil, that 1dle Race profanely tore. IIO 

The Web was curious, wrought with Art di- 
vine ; 

Relentlefs Wretches ! all the Work was mine : 

Along the Loom the purple Warp I fpread, 

Caft the light Shoot, and croft the Silver Thread. 
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this their Teeth a thoufand Breaches tear; 115 
Ihe thoufand Breaches {kilful Hands repair ; 
For which, vile earthly Duns thy Daughter grieve: 
But Gods, that ufe no Coin, have none to give ; 
And Learning’s Goddefs never lefs can owe; 
Neglected Learning gets no Wealth below. 120 
Nor let the Frogs to gain my Succour fue, 
Thofe clam’rous Fools have loft my Favour too. 
For late, when all the Conflict ceas’d at Night, 
When my ftretch’d Sinews ach’d with eager Fight» 
When fpent with glorious Toil, I left the Field, 
And funk for Slumber on my fwelling Shield; 126 
Lo from the Deep, repelling fweet Repofe, 
With noify Croakings half the Nation rofe: 
Devoid of Reft, with aching Brows I lay, 





“Pill Cocks proclaim’d the crimfon Dawn of Day. 
Let all, like me, from either Hoft forbear, 1 as 
Nor tempt the flying Furies of the Spear. 

Let heav’nly Blood (or what for Blood may flow) 


Adorn the Conqueft of a meaner Foe, 





Who, wildly rufhing, meet the wond’rous Odds, 





Tho’ Gods oppofe; and brave the wounded Gods, 
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Cer gilded Clouds reclin’d, the Danger view, 1 
And be the Wars of Mortal Scenes for you. 
So mov’d the 6/uc-ey’'d Queen, het Words per- 
fuade, 
Great Jove affented, and the reft obey’d. 140 
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II. 


ow Front to Front the marching Armies 


N fhine, 


Halt eer they meet, and form the length’ning 







Line ; 
The Chiefs confpicuous feen, and heard afar, 
Give the loud Sign to loofe the rufhing War; 
Their dreadful Trumpets deep-mouth’d Hornets 

found, 5 
The founded Charge remurmurs o’er the Ground ; 
Ev’'n Jove proclaims a Field of Horrour nigh, 
And rolls low Thunder thro’ the troubled Sky. 

Firft to the Fight the large Hyp/fhoas flew, 


And brave Lychenor with a Jav'lin flew ; 1O 
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lucklefs Warriour, fill’d with gen’rous Flame,,. 
ood foremoft glitt’ring in the Poft of Fame. . 
When in his Liver ftruck, the Jav’lin hung ; 
The Monje fell thund’ring, and the Target rung: 
Prone to the Ground he finks his clofing Eye, 15 
And, foil’d in Duft, his lovely Trelles lie. 
A Spear at Pelion; Troglodytes catt ; 
The miffive Spear within the Bcfe:n palt; 
Death’s fable Shades the fainting Frog furround, 
And Life’s red Tide runs ebbing from the Weund. 
Embapfichytros felt Seutle@us’ Dart 2f 
Transfix, and quiver in his panting Heart ; 
But great 4rfophagus aveng’d the Slain, 
And big Seutleus tumbling loads the Plain, 
And Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown’d | 25 
For boattful Speech and Turbulence of Sound ; 
Deep thro’ the Belly pierc’d, fupine he lay, 
And breath’d his Soul againft the Face of Day. 
The ftrong Lymnocharis, who view’d with Ire, 
A Victor triumph, and a Friend expire ; 30 
With heaving Arms a rocky Fragment caught, 
And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought, 
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A Warriour vers’d in Arts, of fure Retreat, 





Yet Arts in vain elude impending Fate ; 

Full on his finewy Neck the Fragment fell, 2c 

And o’er his Eye-lids Clouds eternal dwell. 

Lychenor (fecond of the glorious Name) 

Striding advanc’d, and took no wand’ring Aim; 

Thro’ all the Frog the fhining Jav’lin flies, 

And near the vanquifh’d Mou/fe the Victor dies. 40 

The dreadful Stroke Crambophagus affrights, 

Long bred to Banquets, lefs inur’d to Fights ; 

Heedlefs he runs, and {tumbles o’er the Steep, 

And wildly flound’ring flafhes up the Deep: 

Lychenor, following, with a downward Blow 45 

Reach’d, in the Lake, his unrecover’d Foce; 

Gafping he rolls, a purple Stream of Blood 

Diftains the Surface of the Silver Flood ; 

Thro’ the wide Wound the rufhing Entrails 
throng, 

And flow the breathlefs Carcafs floats along. 50 

Lymnifius good Tyroglyphus affails, 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry 
Vales, 
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Loft to the milky Fares and rural Seat, 

He came to perifh on the Bank of Fate. 

The dread Prernoglyphus demands the Fight, 55 

Which tender Calaminthius fhuns by Flight, 

Drops the green Target, fpringing quits the Foe, 

Glides thro’ the Lake, and fafely dives below. 

The dire Prernophazus divides his Way 

Thro’ breaking Ranks, and leads the dreadful 
Day ; 60 





No nibbling Prince excell’d in Fiercenefs more, 

Fiis Parents fed him on the favage Boar : 

But where his Lance the Field with Blood im- 

Dru d, 

Swift as he mov’d Hydrocharis purfu'd, 

"Tull fall’n in Death he lies; a hatting Stone 65 

Sounds on the Neck, and crufkes all the Bone ; 

His Blood pollutes the Verdure of the Plain, 

And from his Noftrils burfts the gufhing Brain. 

Lycopinax with Borbocetes fights 

A blamelefs Frog, whom humbler Life delights ; 

The fatal Jav’lin unrelenting flies, 71i 

And Darknefís feals the gentle Croaker’s Eyes. 
VOL. Ve >< 
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Incens'd Preaffophagus, with fprightly Bound, 

Bears Cuztfodioétes off the rifing Ground ; 

Then drags him o'er the Lake, depriv’d of Breath: 

And, downward plunging, finks his Soul 
Death. 

But now the great P/ycarpax fhines afar, 

(Scarce he fo great whofe Lofs provok’d the War) 

Swift to Revenge his fatal Jav’lin fled, 

find thro’ the Liver ftruck Pe/ufius dead ; Sa 

fiis freckled Corps before the Victor fell, 

His Soul indignant fought the Shades of Hell. 

This faw Pelobates, and from the Flood, 

Lifts with both Hands a monftrous M: % of 
Mud. 

"The Cloud obfcene o’er all the Warriour flies, 85 

Difhonours his brown Face, and blots his Eyes. 

Enrag’d, and wildly fputt’ring, from the Shore 

A Stone immenfe of Size the Warriour bore; 

A Load for lab’ring Earth, whofe Bulk to raife, 

Afks ten degen’rate Mice of modern Days: goa 

Full to the Leg arrives the crufhing Wound ; 

ane Frog, fupportlefs, writhes upon the Ground, 
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Thus flufh’d, the Victor wars with matchlefs 
Force, 
"Till loud Craugafides arrefts his Courfe : 
ríe croaking Threats precede; with fatal 
Speed 95 
Deep thro’ the Belly runs the pointed Reed, 
Then, ftrongly-tug’d, return’d imbru’d with Gore; 
And on the Pile his reeking Entrails bore. 
The lame S/tophagus, opprefs’d with Pain, 
Creeps from the defp’rate Dangers of the Plain: 
And where the Ditches rifing Weeds fupply, ror 
To f{pread their lowly Shades beneath the Sky ; 
There lurks the flent Moz/e reliev’d of Heat, 
And, fafe imbower’d, avoids the Chance of Fate. 
But here Troxartes, Phyfignathus there, Los 
Whirl the dire Furies of the pointed Spear : 





‘Then where the Foot around its Ankle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Phyfgnathus flies, 
Halts to the Pool, a fafe Retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling Length of Leg behind. 1rro 
The Mou/fe Rill urges, ftill the Frog retires, 
And half in anguifh of the Flight expires ; 

X 2 
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Then pious Ardour young Prafeus brings, 
Betwixt the Fortune of contending Kings: 
Lank, harmlefs Frog! with Forces hardly grow 
He darts the Reed in Combats not his own 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes’ Shield, 





Hangs at the Point, and drops upon the Field. 
Now nobly tow’ring o'er the reft appears 
A gallant Prince that far tranfcends his Years, 
Pride of his Sire, and Glory of his Houfe, 
And more a Mars in Combat than a Mouwfe : 
His Action bold, robuft his ample Frame, 
And Merzdarpax his refounding Name. 





The Warriour, fingled from the fighting Crow 
Boafts the dire Honours of his Arms aloud ; 
Then ftrutting near the Lake, with Look 


elate,. 





Threats all its Nations with approaching Fate. 

And fuch his Strength, the Silver Lakes around, 
Might roll their Waters o’er unpeopled Ground: 
But pow’rful Jove who fhews no lefs hb 





Grace 


To Frogs that perifh,. than to human Race, 
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Th foft Compaffhion rifing in his Soul, 

wo shook his facred Fiead, that fihook the Pole. 

Vem tiais ta ul the gazing Pow'rs began, 125 

The Sire of G os and Frogs, and loufe, and 
Man. 

D What Seas of Blood I view, what Worlds of 
Slain P 


Al, Iliad rifing from a Day’s Campaign! 
Tl w fierce his Jav’lin, o’er the trembling Lakes, 
Crie black-fur’d Hero, Meridarpax, fhakes! 140 
Alief fome fav’ring Deity defcend, 

a 


von wiil the Frogs loquacious Empire end. 


List dreadful Palas wing’d with Pity fly, 


And make her fE gis blaze before his Eye: 
Pwhile Mars, refulgent on his rattling Car, 1465 
Arrefts his raging Rival of the War. 
He ceas’d, reclining with attentive Head, 
‘When thus the glorious God of Combats faid. 
Jor Pallas, Jove ! tho’ Pallas take the Field, 
Nith al the Terrours of her hiffing Shield; 150 
or Mars himfelf, tho’ Mars in Armour bright 


Afcend his Car, and wheel amidft the Tight ; 
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Not thefe can drive the defp’rate Mouwfe afar, 
And change the Fortunes of the bleeding W 
Let all go forth, all Heav’n in Arms arife; 
Or launch thy own red Thunder from the SI 
Such ardent Bolts as flew that wond’rous Da 
When heaps of Z7rans mix’d with Mountains 
When all the Giant-Race enormous fell ; 
And huge Eixceladus was hurl’d to Hell. 
“T'was thus th’ Armipotent advis’d the Gog 
When from his Throne the Cloud-Comg 
nods ; 
Deep length’ning Thunders run from Pol 
Pole, 
Of4mpus trembles as the Thunders roll. 
Then fwift he whirls the brandith’d Bolt ar, 
And headlong darts it at the diftant Ground. 
The Bolt, difcharg’d, inwrap’d with Ligt 





nies, | 
And rends its flaming Paffage thro’ the Skj 
Then Earth’s Inhabitants, the INibblers, íh, 
And Frogs, the Dwellers in the 
| guake. 
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t till the Mice advance their dread Defign, 
a the lat Danger threats the croaking Linc; 
li Youve, that inly mourn’d the Lois they bore, 
‘ith ftrange Affiftance filld the frighted Shore. 
Pour’d from the neighb’ring Strand, deform’d 
to View, 17s 
hey march, 2 fudden unexpected Crew. 
rong Suits of Armour round their Bodies clofe, 
Thich like thick Anvils blunt the Force of 
Blows ; 
wheeling Marches turn’d, oblique they go; 
Jith happy Claws their Limbs divide below 5 
ell Sheers the Paffage to their Mouth com- 
mimand ; 18% 
rom out the Flefh the Bones by Nature ftand = 
road fpread their Backs, their fhining Shoulders 
rise, 
Tanumberd Joints dittort their lengthen’d 
Thich I Sak 
Mita nervous Cords their Flaind: are Armi: brac‘’d. 
heir round black Eye-balls in thiar Bofom 


plac, 
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On eight long Feet the wond rous W arriours tread, 

And either End alike fupplies a Head. 

Thefe to call Grade, mere mortal wits agree ; I Bo 

But Gods have other Names for Things than we. 
Now, where the Jointures from their Loins de- 

pend, 

The Heroes Tails with fev’ring Grafps they rend. 

Here, fhort of Feet, depriv’d the Power to fly ; 

There, without Hands, upon the Field they lie. 

Wrench’d from their Holds, and ícatterd all 

around, Os 

The bended Lances heap the cumber’d Ground. 

Helplefs Amazement, Fear purfuing Fear, 

And mad Confufion thro’ their Hoít appear ; 

O'er the wild Wafte with headlong Flight they go, 

Or creep conceal’d in vaulted Eloles below. 
But down Olympus, to the Wefitern Seas, 

Far-fhooting Phæbus drove with fainter Rays; 

And a whole War (fo Jove ordain’d) begun, 


Was fought, and ceas’d, in one revolving Sun. 
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